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WRINKLES... or CHECKS warm 
Which for Your Disabled Employees ? Fim 12 


Ss ., ™ 5) WZ | 
HE wrinkles etched by worry, when a fellow's Without obligation, let us show yo RAe Provident 
of Welfare Protection Plan can meet the particular 


laid up by accident or sickness, have a way 
smoothing out when regular checks roll in to help needs of Employees in your own plant. 


pay the bills! 
Do your Employees have the benefit of such a plan? 


SHU 





Many leading Textile plants are enabling their Em- a, ee ee ee — 
° ° IUCN a iaent Tar rrorection rian car 
ployees to enjoy a Welfare Protection plan that mee Naty cine al “om oh 
, : 1elp so Hnanci rdens of employees- 
provides funds to meet the emergencies all workers sieaesteainhe mdinn tree 
expenses caused by 





face. 


PROVIDENT | to 


Loss of time due to acciden 


L | 3 E D C Hospitalization or operation when necessary) 
INSU R/ NCE COMPANY e Aiding dependents upon death of employee 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 








® Specialists in Group Welfare Protection Plans for Over a Half-Century @ 
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Ready Cash 
Als You Ship 


Get into the profitable habit of being paid 
in cash instead of waiting 30, 60 or 90 
days for your money. Let Commercial 
factoring put your business on a ship-for- 
cash basis . . . now. 


The process is simple—you get cash from 
us as shipments are made, but you extend 
regular terms to your customers. 


The working capital previously tied up in 
accounts receivable is automatically set 
free for profitable use. 


Reduce bookkeeping costs, eliminate credit 
checking and collection expense and be 
protected against all credit losses. 


Acquire the ship-for-cash habit by writing 
for the complete facts . . . today. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis,Inc. Schefer,Schramm& Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 











COTTON is published monthly by ’ R > Smith Publishing Company, Dalton and Atlanta, Ga., U. S. . 
I'nited States and -osSesSSiIONS 31.00 for one year: $2 00 for three vears Canada. $1.50 per year; Foreign Countries €? 00 pe 
ler the Act v 


Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office, Dalton, Ga., und f March 3, 1875 
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Frequent Inspections the Secret 


Of Making Good Bobbins 


All Draper Bobbins 
Are Tested 

om Koll ame) ol iitel (= 
Running at Speed 














Inspected by Girls 
Whose Eyes and Hands 
Are Trained to Detect 
Flaws in Stock 


Miehitctasticcmela hie 








Every Bobbin 
Individually Tested 


by Standard 
Draper Gauges 
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Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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M4 YEARS WITH 


ihre Conditioning 


THIS COMPLETELY NEW 32- 
page booklet illustrates and 
describes the benefits of fibre 
conditioning and how to 
achieve them. A copy awaits 
your postal card request. 
Write for it now. 


PICKERS in Lydia Cotton Mills fitted with latest 
type of Texspray Fibre Conditioning equipment. 


“We find that this system 


os METHOD application . . . individual fibres (the Texspray System of 
7 mi , , ‘ | ra rs AY om- e °,.@ . > 
coming into actual contact with the Texspray C Fibre Conditioning) gives us 


pound on the surface of the applicator. (No compressed 


air needed.) Absolute uniformity of fibre treatment can 
be demonstrated. 

A dry beater and beater chamber proves that all of the 
Texspray Compound goes onto the fibres. The percent- 
age of Compound applied can be positively controlled. 

The Texaco Texspray System is available to mills in 
the U. S. A. located in the recognized textile areas. For 
complete information, write: 

The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star 
Theatre—a full hour of all-star entertainment—Every 
Wednesday Night—Columbia Network—9:00 E.S.T., 
8:00 C.S.T.,. 7:00 M.S.T., 6:00 P.S.T. 


healthierworkingconditions, 
that static is eliminated, and 
that fly and dust are reduced, 
so that we have a cleaner 
mill. We estimate that clean- 
ing expense has been re- 
duced 30%" — says P.S. 
Bailey, V. P., Lydia Cotton Mills, 
Clinton, S. C. 


TEXACO Texspray System 











STOPS FILM 


Fibers are left spic and span and raw~—natural and added oils 





are removed, earlier deposits of calcium soaps are dislodged, 
insoluble salts of calcium and magnesium are prevented from 
adhering—when the boil-off solution contains WARNER TSPP 

The detergent, deflocculating, emulsifying, water softening 
and clarifying powers of TSPP make it an important textile chem- 
ical to improve results and reduce costs in boil-off operations. 

Warner, American pioneer in the production of phosphates 
since 1886, has today not only large capacity production facilities 
but a solid background of technical experience in the application 
of TSPP. Your inquiry for samples, prices and technical data 


will have immediate attention. 


Oo Tt BB & a WARN ER CHE MICA L S 
Carbon Tetrachloride, 99.995% Pure 


Carbon Bisulfide Barium Oxide Caustic Soda 
Magnesium Oxides Barium Peroxide Caustic Potash 
Blanc Fixe Bromine Epsom Salt 
Barium Carbonate Chlorine Hydrogen Peroxide 
Barium Hydrate Sodium Sulfide Alumina Hydrate, Light 

















SION OF 


WESTVACO CHLORINE ‘PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





COMPANY 
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THEY SET A 
NEW STANDARD 
Ix 
UNIFORMITY 


More alike than 


peas in a pod! 


bt you want perfect belt-teamwork 


on your multiple V-drives —if 


you want a battery of star perform- 
ers all pulling evenly with no free- 
riders—you ll be quick to appreciate 
the following features of Good- 
years new improved E-C Cord 


Multi-V Belt: 


— each 
belt is accurately molded to fit 


sheave groove in correct position. 


—from a bal- 
anced load-carrying section with 
the same number of high- 
tensile cords throughout 
the length of every belt. 


—T 
sured by a new Goodyear 


cord processing method which gives 
absolute control of cord character- 
istics. Cord is pre-shrunk, rubber- 
impregnated and gum-insulated for 
stronger carcass bond. 

— secured by 
measuring belts in standard grooves 
under actual drive conditions at 
operating tensions. A code mark- 
ing permits selection of properly 
matched sets of belts from your 
stock. 


— new envelope 
construction enables all belts to 
vrip sheaves evenly without binding 
or grabbing. insuring steady, equal- 


ized pull. 


THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 


Deed ep oasi' 
oP ame 
ry ‘ 


— results 
from these many improvements. 
Each belt does its full share of the 
job and does it longer. And that 
means a new and higher standard 
of performance, efficiency and econ- 
omy — plus maximum service life! 


The G. T. M.— Goodyear Technical 
Man — will be glad to demonstrate 
these advantages of the new E-C 
Cord Multi-V Belt, easily identified 
by its attractive color. To 
bring the G. T. M. to your mill write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California —or phone the 
nearest Goodyear Mechanical Rub- 


ber Goods Distributor. 
E-C Cord-—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


wMULTI-py 
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THE NEW WHITIN 
Drawing Frame with special wide roll 
stands, and larger diameter cushion 
rolls, for better control of fibers and 
evener sliver. 


The apron carrier principle utilized 
in Super-Draft Roving, vital to best 
results. Only Super-Draft is capable 
of properly drafting mixed fibers of 
varying lengths. 


Modern high speed, wide gauge 
Spinning Frames, incorporating the 
specially designed Whitin Long 
Draft System for maximum drafts. 
Full control of fibers within the high 
draft field, possible only with double 
Carrier aprons. 


aa a | : 
SEE WHITIN REVIEW . . NOVEMBER ISSUE, FOR THE COMPLETE STORY. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


4 





WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 5. A. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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@ You may never need a spindle with a bgike 
—but if you do, remember that, MARQUETTE 
NOVIBRA offers you the on/y brake of itgf/kind. 


Internal expanding... fast, smooth actiong. . long 





wearing...no heat...no load on beariggs. This 


is but one of the many exclusive afi patented 
MARQUETTE NOVIBRA featuresg Illustrated 


circular will be mailed on requegf. 








PROTECTED UNDER ONE OR MORE OF THE FOL- 
LOWING U. S. PATENTS: 2168247, 2168248, 2168249. 
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J. O. Taylor, Consulting Engineer, Kroeh- 
ler Mfg. Co., says: ‘‘ Satisfaction with Hard 
Maple floors in the 8 other Kroehler Manufactur- 
ing Company plants influenced selection of WEMA 
Hard Maple flooring again in the new Dalla: 
plant (No.6) where 140,000 feet were used.” 





A Floor that Gives 


Employers Better Workmen...and Workers 


[t’s amazing in how many ways a floor aftects efficiency. Here 
are just a few: 

Warm, dry resilience underfoot postpones fatigue, stretches 
energy. Smoothness speeds up trathc with less effort. Good 
sanitation aids health, reduces lost time. Good light reflection 
makes for better ‘‘seeing.’’ A “quiet” floor is easy on nerves, 
aids concentration. Cheerful appearance adds to workers’ 
cheer as well. 

All help keep a worker contented and make tor better 
work. Each is part of every Hard Maple floor. 

Kroehler, whose new Dallas daylight plant is shown above, 
believes that better working conditions make for better work 


and better profits. 


* The MEMA trademark, indented and stamped on Maple flooring, guarantees tt te 





Better Jobs 


With flooring, this policy involves no penalty. For Hard 
Maple is one of the longest-wearing of floors, is probably 
easiest of all to clean and maintain, and usually costs less per 
year of service. 

That's why this flooring cuts costs, raises efficiency and 
keeps workers more content —MFMA* Northern Hard 
Maple, in strips or blocks. Consider it for your needs — ask 
your architect. 

MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1794 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 
s * me 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11/78. Write for photographic folder on 
Northern Hard Maple and leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors 


be GENUINE Northern 


Hard Maple, graded and MEMA supervised in accordance with the Association's exacting standards 


Floor with MF MA Maple 


(NORTH ER N 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


HAR ODO) 
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THIS WARP=TYING MACHINE 


cors Moe PLACES Ente 


This new Barber-Colman warp-tying 


‘as 
THY % 
ae 
28 


machine increases the efficiency of weaving room ™% 
operations. Its many parts of lightweight, strong Alcoa "3 
Aluminum help make this machine easy to move around. ™ 


Negotiating this warp-tying machine through textile mill’s operations by reducing delays. 


narrow loom alleys and from one weave room to 
another is easy. It weighs only 350 pounds, com- 
pared with the 590 pounds of the previous model. 
It is quite narrow, but there’s no tendency to- 
ward topheaviness. 

Cutting 240 pounds off of this machine was 
accomplished by redesigning it and making many 
of the parts of Aleoa Aluminum Alloys. The 
center of gravity was lowered. As a result, it gets 
around faster and adds to the efficiency of the 


Most of the Aluminum on this machine is 
not painted, for, being highly resistant to 
corrosion, it needs no protective coating. There’s 
no rust-staining of materials where Aluminum 
is used. 

Have you a weight-saving problem? Alcoa 
engineers will gladly advise you on ways of em- 
ploying Aluminum Alloys to best advantage. 
ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 1939 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA 


ALCOA:-ALUMINUM 
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CUT OUT AND KEEP THIS INFORMATION FOR PERMANENT REFERENCE 


This is number i of a series. Here you will find practical 
information of interest to users of rings 


THE DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE RING is 
extensively used, either with cast iron or 
plate holders. In many mills it is the practice 
to use one flange until the ring becomes 
worn, then to reverse the ring, the theory 
being that in this manner twice as much 
service can be secured from the initial invest- 
ment. This is not altogether true, as there are 
some disadvantages to this practice. For ex- 
ample, there is the possibility of the opera- 
tives changing or 
turning the ring 
unknown to the 
overseer. In this 
manner the spin- 
ning conditions of 
the room are dis- 
turbed, due to 
some rings being 
run with a new 


flange, while others in the immediate vicinity 
are running with the traveller on the old 
flange. This has produced yarn irregularities 
which are extremely difficult to locate. 

Furthermore, it is very seldom that rings 
which have been in use for any prolonged 
length of time can be turned and the standing 
flange used without repolishing or burnish- 
ing, either by the traveller or by some ring 
maker. In fact, many flanges which have 
been standing exposed to the heat and 
humidity of the spinning room for a number 
of years have been found to be so pitted as to 
be utterly beyond recovery, either by 
burnishing or any other means. 


THE SINGLE FLANGE RING has long 
been given the preference in English mills. 
The advantage of the single flange over the 
double adjustable ring, as applied to the 


- sr i. 
* » 
‘ : 
und 
- 
“ 
hs 


regular form of 

holder, of either 

steel plate or 

cast iron, is not 

in price, as both 

cost the same. 

The preference lies in the fact that the flange 
condition throughout the mill will at all 
times be uniform, making it possible to 
regulate the size of the travellers, with the 
assurance that all are in practically the same 
condition. It is unwise to say how long a ring 
will last, as this is entirely a matter of what 
is done to them, and how much care and 
attention they are given. Under ideal spin- 
ning conditions rings may last thirty to forty 
years, while under adverse conditions or if 
given abuse, the same rings can be ruined 
within a single year. 


Saco- Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass. 














ENERGY LOOM 
DRIVE 

makes possible 
higher production 
per loom per 
hour... pro- 
vides smoother 
loom operation. 


THE BACHMAN 
GUIDE ... elim- 
inates heavy top 
rollers. ‘‘Blow 
Outs’’ reduced 
about 90%. Per- 
mits increase in 
twister speed. 


SBAaREB..-: 


Gears of all types 


= -~—noted for their 
“Ser «€6ecfficiency and 


ere durability. 
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PROVED— 


By Performance 


LARGER BEAM-HEADS 


Investment of money to equip your mill to run 
larger beam heads and longer warps will give an 
annual return of 40 per cent or more. 


More yarn can be put on the beam with fewer 
run-outs on the loom. Fewer beams are handled, 
effecting a saving in the labor cost of slashing, 
tying-in, and placing beams in the loom. 


Waste is reduced at both the slasher and loom. 
Loom efficiency is increased because looms run 
longer with less time out for changing warps. 


West Point beam heads and beam barrels are 
superior in operation and economy. 
We also manufacture special textile ma- 


chinery, cloth room machinery, and textile 
repair parts. 


West POINT FOUNDRY « MACHINE Co. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners ) 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 
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THIS 


IS NO. 20 OF A SERIES ON 





GETTING THE MOST FROM WINTF 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


POSITIONING OF 
YARN ON PACKAGE (No. 50 Winder) 


When winding yarn on tubes, it is desirable 
to have the yarn located centrally on the 
tube, with the paper core extending out an 
equal amount on both ends. When winding 
on cones it is desirable to leave at least 14” 
of the base of the paper cone extending be- 
yond the winding point; it is also important 
not to wind on burnished or lacquered tip. 





Latest design of one-piece Traverse 
Rod showing 24 threads per inch 
where Rod contacts Traverse Slide. 


Positioning of the Thread Guide for the 
above purposes is accomplished easily on 
the No. 50 Winder. The Traverse Rod is 
screwed into the Traverse Slide, and turn- 
ing the Rod in the Slide will change the po- 
sition of the Thread Guide in respect to the 
bare container. There are 24 threads to the 
inch, so each revolution of the rod moves 
the Thread Guide 1 / 24th of an inch (.042° 
and three turns move it % of an inch. A full 
revolution is required, since the Guide 
fits into a slot at the outer end of the Rod. 

When installing new machines or when 
overhauling old ones, this adjustment can 
be made quickly. There is no need to 
change the position of the cam on the shaft. 


PARALLEL-SIDED BOBBINS 
(No. 90 Winder) 


The No. 90 Winder is designed to build 
parallel-sided bobbins. With the Bobbin 
Attachment, which is used when winding 
onto cone base bobbins, the Traverse Bar 
is in one piece and is not adjustable. All 
bobbins produced with this attachment will 
be parallel-sided. 

The Pin Cop Attachment is used for 
winding onto straight-sided bobbins and 
paper tubes, and in this case the Traverse 
Bar is in two pieces because of the necessity 
of using the Cop Former. The bobbins pro- 
duced may not be parallel-sided, so there is 
an adjustment permitting the front end of 
the Traverse Bar to be moved right or left. 
Some mills do not take advantage of this 





adjustment or purposely leave it out of 
adjustment, building bobbins which taper 
toward one end. 

The illustration below shows two bobbins 
produced on the same spindle, but with dif- 
ferent setting of the Traverse Bar Support 
Bracket. The bobbin on the left is the cor- 
rect shape it holds much more yarn and 
will run for a longer time in the shuttle. 
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The bobbin on the right was produced 
with the setting shown at A. The sides are 
tapered toward the tip end, which reduces 
the amount of yarn on the bobbin. Also, 
when removing this bobbin from the 
spindle, the greater diameter at the base of 
the bobbin may cause it to bind against the 
Traverse Wheel. 


9°36’ AND 9°15’ TAPER CONES 
(Roto-Coner and No. 50 Winder) 


Our service men have reported a few 
cases of mills having trouble on the No. 50 
Winder and Roto-Coner due to mixed sizes 
of paper cones. 


» i 
. 





The illustration shows (left) the 9 36 
taper cone which is used on the Roto-Cone: 
and all types of drum winders producing 
‘“‘open-wound’’ cones of cotton knitting 
yarn. The cone on the right has a taper of 
9°15 and is used principally for precision- 
wound cones of ply yarns, thread, etc. 

The 9°36’ taper cone is 6!!" long; the 
9°15’ taper cone is 7” or °j¢ longer. 

The inside diameter at the base of the 


9°36’ cone is 2!'.". The 9°15’ cone has an 
inside base diameter of 2°%,, which 1s 
%4 Wider. 


It will be seen immediately that there 1s 
enough difference between the two cones 
so they must be used with the proper cone 
holder, to get satisfactory winding results. 





Special gauge used by manutac- 
turer for checking 9 15 cones. 9 36 


taper cones do not fit. Length 
should come within tolerance in- 
dicated by undercut section. 








“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


WINDING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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General Electric Announces 


NEW LOW PRICES 


ON FLUORESCENT AND OTHER G-E 
MAZDA LAMPS OF IMPORTANCE 
TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


EFFECTIVE March 1, 1940, General Electric announces 
new low prices on G-E MAZDA F (fluorescent) lamps. 
Greater demand for these lamps has brought increased 
production. The resulting manufacturing economies are 
passed on to customers in the form of new low prices. This 
price reduction marks a real contribution toward lowering 
the installation cost of fluorescent lighting in stores, fac- 
tories, theatres and other places. 


CAUTION: As marvelous as this new fluorescent lighting 
is, it must be used correctly. There are many places where 
fluorescent lighting is ideal. Others where some other type 
of lighting may prove more desirable. Be sure to consult 
a qualified lighting expert who can assist you in getting the 
type of lighting you require. General. Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fluorescent (Daylight and White lamps) 


WATTAGE BULB SIZE WAS NOW 


G-E MAZDA Fluorescent lamps are recommended for use 15 T-8 $1.35 $1.15 
only with equipment providing good power factor. The lamp 15 T-12 1.70 1.45 
to the left in the above photo is the T-8 size which is 1" in 20 T.12 1.90 1.65 
diameter... the other is a T-12 size which is 1\4"' in diameter. 30 T-8 1.85 1.50 

40 T-12 2.70 2.30 





Blue, Green, and Pink fluorescent lamps 


15 T-8 $1.45 $1.25 
15 T-12 1.80 1.55 
20 T-12 2.00 1.75 
30 T-8 1.95 1.60 


Gold and Red fluorescent lamps 


15 T-8 $1.55 $1.35 
15 T-12 1.90 1.65 
20 T-12 2.10 1.85 


G-E MAZDA Projector lamps (left) combine re- 30 T-8 2.05 1.70 


flector, lens, and 150 watt filament in one sealed- 
i it. G-E ZD cto i 

Pg ee ayes [—— Cee deer one OTHER PRICES ALSO REDUCED. The 150 watt G-E MAZDA Pro- 
Flood types. jector lamp (both Spot and Flood types ) is reduced in price 
from $1.70 to $1.40. 

The 300 watt G-E MAZDA Reflector lamp (both Spot and 


Flood types) is reduced from $1.90 to $1.70. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS Abo effective March 1, 1940, General Electric an- 


nounces price reductions on G-E MAZDA Lumiline 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC lamps and certain high voltage lamps. 
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OVER 6,000,000 SPINDLES EQUIPPED 
WITH SACO-LOWELL BETTER DRAFT UNITS 


@ 


TO SUM IT ALL UP in a few brief facts, the “Reason” is... better and 
stronger yarn of consistently high quality ... lower cost... less 
waste ... fewer endsdown .. . and a definite increase in production 
per spindle. 

THUS A MILL IN SOUTH CAROLINA after installing Saco-Lowell Better 
Draft Spinning eliminated 78 Roving Frames, cut their spindle re- 
quirements from 40,608 to 33,440 ... and did this without reduc- 
ing their gross production a single pound. 

MILLS THAT HAVE INSTALLED Saco-Lowell Better Draft Spinning have 
found that its efficient fibre control permits the drafting of all com- 
mercial cotton . . . as well as synthetic staple fibres and mixtures of 
these with cotton. 


FOR OTHER “REASONS” write for copy of our latest bulletin on Saco- 
Lowell Better Draft Spinning. 





1. A DEFINITE BREAK DRAFT assured by 
two positively weighted rolls with highly 
effective fibre-holding and fibre drafting sur- 
faces. 


2. A CONTROL ROLLER feeds the shorter 
fibres with regularity, and allows the longer 
strength-giving ones to be drawn from the 
strand without breakage. 


3. ACARRIER APRON whose single funct- 
ion is transporting the strand of unlocked 
fibres. It has nothing to do with the drafting, 
and its performance is unaffected by age or 
atmospheric conditions. 





60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville,$.C. Atlanta, Ga 





SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
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A NEW PICKER 
BUILT INTO OLD FRAMES 


The working parts are new—the frame, which will last forever if not 


broken, is old. 


The cost is therefore about half the cost of putting the new working 
parts into new frames. 


The picker is equipped with the Aldrich Synchronizer which has uni- 
formly produced laps making evener card sliver than laps produced by any 
other picking system. 


This picker is arranged to be fed either with the conventional hopper 
feeder or directly from the Gyrator, Cleaning, Blending and Distributing 
Machine provided with automatic feed boxes. 


Every modern improvement which should be on a picker is built into 
this one—there is nothing old about it but the framework. 


Your old pickers can be made into new pickers right where they sit on 
the floor, with little delay or inconvenience. 


Greenwood, WarkS South Caroline 
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Basically different 


Principle means... 


see 
Roun) LESS WEAR 
A} LESS MAINTENANCE 
wi LONGER LIFE 


The Westinghouse 
Hermetically-sealed Unit 


Le ee ... the HEART of every 
ae of 4 “TEMPERED COLD” WATER COOLER 


. .reduces maintenance costs by 
eliminating (1) Belts (2) Pulleys 
(3) Gaskets (4) Shaft Seals (5) 
Commutator Brushes. 

Fewer parts to wear. Even 
these parts operate in a perma 
nent supply of oil. No oiling 
necessary. Built-in Watchman 
prevents costly motor burnouts. 
All this means EXTRA years of 


trouble-free performance. 
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...with the PERMANENT COST 
CONTROL PLAN 


Modernize your drinking water system and save money at the 


same time with this Westinghouse 3-point plan: 


Standard one-year free replacement After 5 years, if and when the Her- 
warranty on unit and cabinet. metically-sealed Unit should fail, 
During the next four years, if the Westinghouse will replace it on an 
Hermetically-sealed Unit should equitable exchange basis. The ex- 
fail, Westinghouse replaces it with change unit carries four years’ re- 
out charge—and pays all transpor placement protection with all the 





tation and labor costs. featuresof the second partof the plan. 


Exclusive “PLUS VALUE” Features 


Non-Clog Drain * Stainless Steel Top * Special Capacity Booster 
* High Efficiency Cooling Chamber * Built-in Watchman * 
Hermetically-sealed Unit. 


Westinghouse- 7m 
WATER COOLERS 
“Build Friendly Relations” = =~.” sr 





Westinghouse Section 78, 653 Page Blvd 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

Please send complete details on Westinghous« 
“Tempered Cold’’ Water Coolers and the Per 
manent Cost Control Plan. 





Name 
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Long Live BEARINGS! 


Three ways to help: consider 
the effect on your oils of LOAD, 
of HEAT, of CONTAMINANTS 


ET’S LOOK at bearing lubrication through the eyes 
| of your plant engineer—a highly practical per- 
son. He usually does little talking about lubrication 
theories. He sees lubrication as one of the important 
means to the end he’s after . . . which is to give you 
all the operating efficiency your machines can deliver 
at the lowest cost. 

But he’s thinking always of your actual machines— 
some of which have to work under abnormal condi- 
tions. Does it pay you to run one of them at a fairly 
consistent overload? Very well: he'll just have to 
adjust his lubricant to that overload. Perhaps an- 
other one has to inhale a lot of sulphur: a third works 
in atmosphere choked with dust. He'll just allow for 
those contaminants in figuring what oil best does 
the job, and how best to purify it. 

Among the many conditions he deals with, in 
choosing and controlling his lubricants, he’s certain 
to lay emphasis on these three: operating loads; 
range of bearing. temperatures; extent and kind of 
contamination. 


The Load on a Bearing 


The job of a bearing lubricant, stated simply, is, of 
course, to form an oil film that keeps the metal of the 
journal from touching metal of the bearing. It’s always 
easy enough to agree on basic theories. 

But let’s suppose that in one of your bearings you’ve 
figured on a normal unit of pressure of 500 lbs. per sq. in. 
Under that load the oil you're using maintains a perfect 
oil-wedge formation, like that in Fig. 3 above. Later, 
it happens to make sense for other reasons to throw an 
extra 200-lb. load on that bearing. As the 
journal is pulled downward, the oil film on 
the pressure side becomes thinner . . . and 
thinner. Does it reach the danger point? That 
depends on what adjustments your engineer 
has made in his oil. 





How Much Heat? 


Yet he can never deal with this problem in isolation. He 
must at the same time keep in mind the bearing temper- 
ature. Temperature, as you know, acts upon oil viscosity 
both as cause and effect. Is viscosity too low? The oil 
may be squeezed out—result: metal-to-metal friction— 
and up goes the heat. Yet too heavy an oil sets up 
excess fluid friction, generating and holding heat: bad 
first for the oil; soon after, hard on the bearing. 

Here, too, your engineer gets the effective lubricant 
only by considering in each of your bearings all the 
factors that may alter the temperature. 


Three Stages in the Formation 
of the Oil Wedge 


cA cA 


D 




















Figure 1 


Journal (X) at rest. 
Metal-to-metal contact 
and high-pressure 
point at (D). Load (B) 
vertical. Lubricant-in- 
troduction point at (A). 


Figure 2 


Journal (X) starting in 
motion. Oil film and 
wedge create high- 
pressure point where 
metal-to-metal contact 
existed in Fig. |. 


Figure 3 


Journal at full speed. 
High-pressure point 
has moved to the right 
following direction 
of journal motion and 
pressure of oil wedge. 


Contamination—and Control 


Then there’s the question of contaminants of all kinds. 
Your engineer never forgets the active agents that set 
busily to work on a fresh lubricant as soon as it’s in. 
He has to know where oxidation may occur with each 
lubricant. He knows when the resulting sludge is apt to 
fill up oil grooves or clog feed lines. 

At least, he knows all these things to watch for, and 
many others, too, if he’s going to insure your bearings 
the care that they deserve. Shell has often helped, from 

its years of experience in a variety of bearing 
problems, to supply the one or two clues which 
may be all you need to improve your bearing 
operation or to lower your operating costs. Call 
in your Shell lubrication man. You and he have 
the same end in view . . . longer life for bearings. 


SHELL Industrial Lubricants 
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the more exacting and successful 


mills have been using 


GU/EATHER 


ROLLER COVERINGS 


agi 


You cannot fool time as a test for any- 
thing; for time, and time alone, will tell. 


All the sales chatter in the world can- 
not overcome, or disprove, actual ac- 
complishments, especially when they 
extend from one generation to another. 


Use GILLEATHER and lower your 
operating costs as well as spin better 


yarn. 





Dont Confuce 


Gu/EATHER 


with any other leather 


as the animals from whose pelts GILLEATHER is made would 
never recognize themselves after the many painstaking and 


scientific processes and operations through which they pass. 


The entire structure of the molecules of these skins is changed and 
we obtain a leather never heretofore produced except by GILL. 


That is Why 
It Cannot Be Equalled 


by any roller covering material on the market today—or ever— 
irrespective whether from a Cost, Maintenance, Quality-of- 


spinning, 
or 
any other viewpoint. 


Send for some of this interesting and instructive data. It’s free. 


GILL LEATHER COMPANY 


Plant © General Offi es 


SALEM, MASS 


District Representatives 


GASTONIA, N. C W.G. Hamner GREENVILLE, S. C Ralph Gossett 
GREENVILLE, S. C W. J. Moore obj 4) Se ee B. C. Plowden 
UTICA, N. Y Campbell & Jefferson Co. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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TARMOR 30 t wok 


Yarmor* 302 has no peer for all-round 
wet-processing efficiency. In kier-boiling, 
for instance, it is the standard assistant, 
and here’s why. 

With Yarmor in the kier, the mill is 
sure of clear, permanent whites that are 
actually easier to process further. Spotty 
kier work is eliminated. In wetting out, 
the cotton is penetrated thoroughly, even- 
ly, rapidly—the liquor comes in contact 
with every fiber. Hot alkaline liquor un- 
der pressure doesn’t reduce Yarmor’s 
activity, and, once the fatty, waxy ma- 
terials are loosened, Yarmor holds them 


1, 


IN KIER BOILING 
OF COTTON 


Y armor 302 in the kier leaves unt- 

form bottoms that bleach whiter, 

dye and finish more evenly — 
really puts water to work. 


in suspension. Back-precipitation is pre- 
vented. Thorough rinsing can get each 
fiber clean. And, since the fibers are thor- 
oughly clean, the boiled-off cotton resists 
age-discoloration, bleaches whiter, and 
dyes and finishes more evenly. Boiling 
time is cut, and the fibers are softer 
and fuller. 

Yarmor 302 gives triple-action assis- 
tance in all wet processing—puts water 
to work wherever water is used. It is a 
penetrant, a dispersant, and a detergent- 
assistant. Yarmor, because it Contains a 
very high percent of active terpene 
alcohols, not only works harder, but 
emulsifies quickly, and saves you money. 

Try Yarmor sometime soon. Watch it 
go to work for you. 
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Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


YARMOR 302 
GIVES TRIPLE 
ACTION 








TUFFERIZED NAPPER CLOTHING 
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TURFERIZED Napper Clothing 


U. S. PATENT NO. 2,174,173 


Produces a Soft, 
Velvety Nap for You 


Like a kitten’s fur, your blankets have a soft, fluffy 
nap when you use Tufferized Napper Clothing—an 
exclusive patented-precision-process. Each fine wire 
is clean, smooth, flexible, exactly the same length 
and uniformly spaced to produce a uniform and 
perfect nap. 


Write for sample and more complete information impossible 
to give in this limited space, or invite our Representative 
to show you a four-minute visual story of Tufferizing. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N.C. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas 
Canadian Agents: Colwool Accessories, Lid., Toronto 2, Canada 





Products: 


Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets. 
Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins 


and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Re- 
wired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 
Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 








Learn the Facts and See the Advantages 
of Fluorescent Lighting First Hand! 


REQUEST A FREE DEMONSTRATION 
OF THE BENJAMIN 


LM STREAM-LITER 


IN YOUR PLANT! 











TIL you’ve had an actual demon- 

stration of Fluorescent Lighting 
as provided by Benjamin RLM Stream- 
Liter Units, you cannot possibly appre- 
ciate the truly remarkable qualities of 
this new lighting and the construc- 
tional and operating superiorities of 
the Benjamin RLM Stream-Liter Unit. 


Why Thousands of Plants Have 
Installed the Stream-Liter! 


The new sensation of restfulness... 
comfort ... and ease of seeing which 
you will experience under Benjamin 
Stream-Liter Fluorescent Lighting will 
make immediately evident the reasons 
why thousands of plants have installed 
Benjamin Stream-Liter Units for gen- 
eral illumination. 


Through such a demonstration you 
will gain a better conception of the im- 


destined to play in all future factory 
lighting. It will enable you also to 
secure quickly the salient quality con- 
struction, operating and installation 
features of the Benjamin Stream-Liter 
which have made it the leading Fluo- 
rescent Lighting Unit for general plant 
illumination. 


No Cost or Obligation 


All arrangements for your demonstra- 
tion will be made by Benjamin through 
your local electrical wholesaler. Simply 
mail the coupon or address your letter 
to the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Illinois, makers of Lighting 
Equipment for every industrial re- 
quirement including a complete line of 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment for 
both¢generaland localized illumination. 
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FREE-DEMONSTRATION REQUEST 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MPG. CO. 
Des Plaines, Illinois. 

We would like to have you arrange a special demonstra- 
tion of your STREAM-LITER Fluorescent Lighting 
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portant part Fluorescent Lighting is 


| cs TRADE MARK Nw 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


Unit in our plant on or about = with 
the understanding there is to be no cost or obligation. 
Name 

Firrn_ 

Address 

City Srate 


Our Wholesaler is — 
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HOW TO EXTRACT gapp 
MOISTURE FROM STOCK [my 


Continuously 


and 


Automatically 


The units pictured on this page show 
separately the most modern and efficient way 
to extract moisture from raw and dyed stock. 


Operation is simple and continuous. 
Your operator discharges the batch into 
the hopper of the pit feeder. The stock 
then flows continuously through the 
squeeze rolls, through a blower system to 
the dryer feed. Only one operation is re- 


quired and only 5 to 10 HP. 
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Hunter Units--Pi 
Feeder and Hydraulic Squeeze Rolls are 


These up-to-date 


in daily operation on bleached and dyed 
cotton, jute, wool, rayon and etc. 


We invite you to write for specific 
savings made with these units (one dye 
house reports a savings of $15,000.00 
yearly). Wewill also send you details of 
the new Hunter Raw Stock Dryer and 
Rotary Feed. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 


NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Agent: CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
Western Representative: E. G. PAULES, 343 Bendix Bldg., 1206 Maple St., Los Angeles, Cal. 











Theve lennopoe Feallsnes wre Inmporant lo You - 


SHOCK-PROOF FEATURE PROTECTS 
YARN. Texrope Drives do not slip 
... do not jerk... do not break 
fragile yarn on the frames. This 
distinctive feature was the orig- 
inal reason for developing Tex- 
rope Multiple V-Belt Drives... 
and why Texrope today is the 
popular drive for mill operators. 


SHORT CENTERS FOR SPACE SAVING. 
Texrope V-Belt Drives permit 
putting source of power close to 
spinning frame being driven. 
There’s no waste space... no un- 
sightly shafts to keep out light. 


INDIVIDUAL DRIVE PRINCIPLE CUTS 
POWER COSTS. When each ma- 
chine has its own drive, power is 
consumed only when machine is 
producing. This helps you keep 
textile mill power losses to a 
minimum. A 1206 


FLEXIBILITY OF LAYOUT...EASY TO 
INSTALL. You don’t have to change 
over machines or existing layouts 
to fit Texrope Drives. They'll 
operate in practically any position 
without losing their efficiency... 
and they’re easy to install. 


SAFETY... EASILY AND ECONOM- 
ICALLY GUARDED. You eliminate 
danger spots when you install 
Texrope Drives. Because of their 
short centers, it’s easy to slip a 
small, inexpensive guard over 
them. 


EFFICIENCY HIGH ... MAINTENANCE 
LOW. With Texrope Drives, trans- 
mission losses from motor to ma- 
chine are cut to a minimum. 
There’s no belt slip... no un- 
necessary wear and tear on belts 
...no need for belt dressing...no 
spattering oil on processed goods. 





These are powerful reasons for using Texrope 
Drives in the textile industry. It will pay you to 
get this complete story ... how using Texrope 
Drives will help you speed up production... 





cut operating costs ...increase your profits. For 
full information about this money-saving trans- 
mission equipment, call the district office near 
you... or write to Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee. 








| Vari-Pitch Speed Changers @ Texrope V-Belts @ Duro- 

Brace Texsteel Sheaves @ Vari-Pitch Sheaves @ Stand- 
ard Cast Iron Sheaves e Adjustable Pitch Diameter 
Texsteel Sheaves @ 2-3-4 Combination Sheaves e Para- 
* line Automatic Motor Bases e Oil Field Drilling Rigs. 


Belts by Goodrich 


MTirecrt ts 3 


MILWAUKEE-WISCONSIN: 

















An Opening for 
Savings 


MAY START IN YOUR OPENING ROOM! 








BALE BREAKER TO WEAVE SHED— Correct Lubri- 
cation” is vitally important! Savings may begin 


right in your opening room with Gargoyle Greases. 


And the special qualities of Gargoyle Vactra and 
Velocite Oils will help reduce costly wear and 
spoilage from “oil throw” throughout your mill. 


Dae SKILLED LUBRICATION COUNSEL a . § 
a Socony- Vacuum man backed by 74 @- 
years’ experience...thegreatest inthe @ 
-idee)(-ltlesMbeteitt isa 2 | 


mes A COMPLETE LINE of Lubricants § | 
Ve ... the scientifically correct lubricant — 
el for every type of machine younowown §/ 


...or will buy. 
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Correct Lubrica 
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_ tion with machine builders by famous 
_ Secony-Vacuum laboratories. : 


_ Wee HALF A MILLION CASE HISTORIES to 

_ guide our engineers in recommending 

| theright use of these lubricants to earn 
Lubrication Profits for you. 


Qa NEW LUBRICANTS ahead of new 388 DISTRIBUTION throughout the 


_ needs ...developed in close coopera- 
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world. The same high-quality lubri- — 
cants available everywhere. wan ie 
~ . i f : 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
Standard Oil of New York Division - White — 
Star Division + Lubrite Division - Chicago 
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CUTLER SAK TAPE 








A Deserved Tribute 


It gives me great pleasure and satis- 
faction to express herewith my sincere 
gratitude to those leaders of the 
Textile Industry whose continued help 
and cooperation have aided in bring- 
ing Cutler Sak Spinning and Twisting 
Tape to the prominent position which 


it now enjoys in the trade. 


These men, who have covered more 
than 5,000,000 spindles in their mills 
with Cutler Tape, are now realizing a 
saving of over $1,000,000 annually. 


ROGER W. CUTLER. 











Scientific Research Brings Practical Economy to YOU! 





Cutler Ordinary Cutler Ordinary 
Break (Ibs.} 260 210 Cost—20 months (spindle) 0354 .0376 


45 Spindle Speed (rpm) 9850 9700 
0 


Yards per |b. 75 


Thickness (inches) .03 Annual Power Saving (spindle} .088 
Life (months) 20 Annual Increased Yarn (spindle) —.07 0 


Spindle Cost—” TOTAL SAVINGS 15 4/5c 


(per spindle per year) 








ROGER W. CUTLER 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. 
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HIGH-HIDING 
MILL WHITE 


Du Pont steps ahead again... with 
another DULUX for walls and ceil- 
ings. Known as DULUX High-Hiding 
Mill White, it offers plant operators a 
combination of advantages which we 
have seen in no other mill white. 





It’s the mill white you’ve always 
wanted—for it frequently does the job 
with only one coat. 


Here is a mill white that offers bril- 
liant whiteness, speed of application, 
intense hiding combined with excellent 
spread per gallon. Its speed of applica- 
tion means lower cost at the start—in 
labor and material needed. Its durabil- 
ity, its whiteness retention mean a 
longer time between repaintings. You 
save at the start, and you save in the 
long run. 


Du Pont is proud to offer you this 
outstanding mill white. It is the result 
of research chemists’ ingenuity, finest 
quality ingredients, merciless pre-test- 
ing (on proving grounds and in actual 
service). 


Du Pont honestly believes, from 
knowledge of the trade and its problems, 
that DULUX High-Hiding Mill White 
will give you the finest possible results 
at lowest cost. 





TURN THE PAGE 
FOR DETAILS! 
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EW MILL WHIT 
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COMBINES ALL THE QUALITIES YOU WANT | 


“THIS NEW DULUX iP a 


SURE DOES HIDE” 
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intense Hiding—Excelient Spreading Rate 
Du Pont chemists have developed a method of 
increasing the concentration of high-hiding 
pigment particles in suspension. ..while main- 
taining an unusually good spreading rate. This 
stepped-up hiding is so intense that DULUX 
often does the job with only one coat. 














New Lows in Application Cost 


You slash labor time (which is usually about 
80@ of the cost of the job) when you use 
DULUX—especially if your present paint is in 
such condition as to need only one coat. In 
addiiion, you need buy only enough material 
for one coat instead of several. 
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Fast Application 


DULUX High-Hiding Mill White goes on fast. 
With one-coat jobs frequently possible, it 
means the work is completed much quicker 
than when several coats are needed. In addi- 
tion, DULUX has extremely easy working 
qualities which speed the job even more. 


BETTER HIDING = FEWER COATS 
FAST APPLICATION=LESS TIME TO APPLY 
EXCELLENT SPREAD =LESS GALLONS NEEDED 


alah Mm, Ld ee 
FEWER REPAINTINGS / 


New Lows in Maintenance 


DULUX High-Hiding Mill White retains its 
brilliant whiteness an unusually long time. It 
is resistant to yellowing, chipping and crack- 
ing. It is moisture-resistant, can stand count- 
less washings. These qualities mean fewer re- 
paintings, lowered overhead. 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 9 
Sec. 510 P.L. & R. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 








POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


C-30 WILMINGTON, DEL. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (Inc.) 


FINISHES DIVISION, ROOM 7152 
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ANEW STANDARD IN MILL WHITES 
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-- - DULUX High-Hiding Mill White 
_ is another triumph of modern 
chemical science. It is the finest mill 
white we have seen... for it combines 
all the properties desired to a higher 
degree than any other mill white. 


Its brilliant whiteness is due to the 
use of titanium oxide—the whitest 
paint pigment known today. There is 
no material which can approach the 
startling whiteness of titanium. 



































The super-concentration of titanium 
oxide pigment is the reason why DULUX 
has such extraordinary hiding. 


‘The easy working qualities, the ex- 
cellent spreading rate, the rugged 
durability and wearing power, the re- 
tention of initial whiteness are due to 
the famous DULUX vehicle—a vehicle 
‘developed by Du Pont. 
> And it’s the precise balance of pig- 
ments and vehicle that gives DULUX 
High-Hiding Mill White such out- 
standing advantages. 








A Du Pont Maintenancé Engineer 
will be glad to call and give you a dem- 
onstration right in your own plant. 
.For information, just send in the post 
card attached. No postage required. 
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MAIL THIS POSTAL CARD TODAY 
FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT DULUX SUPER-WHITE 


ee a! 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. bey 


FINISHES DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 











SEND IN THIS CARD 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 
NO POSTAGE REQUIRED 
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Please see that I get full information about the money-saving advan- 
tages of DULUX High-Hiding Mill White. 


NAME , , eepiemasens ibd adnan Fea, eee Whbaeens 


ADDRESS — ' Eee ee eT TTT Teer TTT Len cbneen eethbnesescen dc beinekeosenans 
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The ever widening use of 


STANDARD OIL LUBRICANTS 


i 
: 
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In Southern textile mills—after 
half a century of service in 
this field—is due to the fact — 

that each year more mill man- 
agers discover that STANDARD 
OIL LUBRICANTS give /onger 





service, and really save on 


power consumption. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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SELF - SET 
LOCKING SCREWS 


With the Knurled Points 


All Set for Savings 


SELF-LOCKING HOLLOW SET SCREWS 














Equip your machines with these screws and you'll wet 
als. 


be saving yourself all the costly trouble that so ‘ ¥ maaan Pending 
frequently results when ordinary set screws lose | | & 

their grip. Because they can’t vibrate loose, no 

matter how severe the vibration, “Unbrako” Hol- 

low Set Screws prevent breakdowns, avert acci- 

dents and save the expense of constant mainte- 

nance attention. 





Here’s why: Once tightened up in the normal manner, the ingenious 
knurling on the cup points of these screws automatically and perma- 
nently locks them in place. Yet they can be easily removed for 
adjustment and used again and again indefinitely. 

These are a real way to save money and prevent trouble—proved by 


usage in hundreds of mills and under all conditions. So write for 
our catalog and for samples—-see for yourself! 


SELF-LOCKING SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 


The “Unbrako” Square-Head Set Screw, used and liked by industry for 
vears, also can be had with the automatic self-locking feature provided by 
the knurled cup points. And, like the Hollow Set Screws, they hold tight, 
vet are easily removed and used over and over again with the same depend- 
able effectiveness. 
Fig. 1646 These are advantages that all textile mill maintenance men are quick to 
nen . recognize. Write for details and samples of these too. 


























STANDARD PressEp STEEL Co. 


BRANCHES BRANCHES 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
INDIANAPOLIS BOx 5a2 SAN FRANCISCO 




































































It’s not the price per pound that counts! It’s the cost of desizing material 
actually used, minus the savings which it effects in simplifying other 
processes, that determines the cost of preparing cloth. 


The proper use of Rapidase reduces and often eliminates subsequent 
boiling and scouring operations, with consequent savings in time, machine 


expense and materials. 
Rapidase is readily adaptable for the desizing of cotton, rayon and mixed 


goods because it acts rapidly, efficiently and consistently over a wide range 


of temperatures. 


- WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC., I80 Madison Avenue, New York City 


‘ 
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The New Fafnir 
“Mechani-Seal” Ball Bearing 














and proved 100% efficient under extreme service tests. 


QUICK FACTS: Here’s a brand new, frictionless, permanent seal 
that absolutely keeps grease in, dirt out; built integral with the bearing itself, 





Many a design engineer has burned the midnight 
oil over the problem of bearing seals for extreme 
conditions. Heretofore, efficient sealing has demanded: 
a rubbing member of felt or other material built into 
the bearing itself, supplementary sealing pieces which 
also involved rubbing members, or a complicated and 
expensive external labyrinth assembly. 









Seal and Bearing Integral 


But now Fafnir has combined a precision ball 
bearing with a precision-built, frictionless seal into 
a single unit that is mounted as one unit! It’s 
compact; it’s unbelievably effective; and it simplifies 
assembly and disassembly tremendously. 


No Rubbing Parts 


Two steel plate shields form the innermost mem- 
bers. They are tightly fitted to the bearing outer ring. 
An outer steel plate shield, pressed on the inner ring, 
clears these inner plates by definite but close toler- 
ances. As the inner ring revolves, this exterior plate 
acts as an efficient slinger. The inner plates are 














THE BALANCED 





widely separated, to trap any dust on the way in, or 
grease on the way out. The outer member is specially 
corrosion-proofed. 


Two Years’ Testing 


Over two years’ experimenting and exhaustive 
testing are behind the Fafnir “‘Mechani-Seal” design. 
Even after prolonged tests in the “dust box torture 
chamber” the grease within these bearings was 100% 
free from contamination ... and they have outlasted 
other types of sealed bearings, tested at the same 
time, three and four to one. 


Write for Folder 


The new Fafnir ‘“‘Mechani-Seal” Folder gives full 
details on the design and construction of these 
bearings, and separate Data Sheets give complete 
dimensional information and sizes available in Single 
Seal, Double Seal, and Seal-and-Shield types. You 
should have copies — write for them today! The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. Branch Offices: 
Atlanta .. Birmingham .. Boston... Charlotte. . Dallas. 
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wHAT ABout THELLRE HOSE 


IN YOUR PLANT? 















Too Often, the question of adequate fire ap- 
paratus is neglected by industrial plants. Many 
valuable buildings, stock and equipment are left 
wide open to fire hazards through time-spoiled 
or insufficient amounts of Fire Hose on hand. 
Republic Fire Protection Hose is a dependable, 
long-enduring safeguard for such emergencies. 
Manufactured with the same high standards of 
quality that have characterized Republic Mechan- 
ical Rubber Products for years, this heavy duty 
Fire Hose meets every industrial requirement. 
Available in either single or double cotton jacket 
or rubber covered—cotton jackets treated perma- 
nently against mildew with exclusive Provar Pro- 
cess, if specified. Discuss the extent of your needs 
with your Republic Distributor. Republic Rubber 
Division of Lee Rubber and Tire Corporation, 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Over 12,000 Various 
Types and Sizes 


NE-BOW Patented 
VERTICAL RING TRAVELER 


Developed to meet the particular needs of 
the silk and rayon trade in the process of 
throwing, due to the recent ado tien of “the 
vertical ring, p articulariy of the lubricating 
type. 


By eliminating the pivoting action of the 


traveler, the traveler is at all times kept 


in close contact with the groove or device 


for lubricating the ring and assists in 
drawing therefrom ome lubricant. distribut- 


ing the same evenly over the entire inner 


surface of the ring; promo iting a longer life 
to the senting and a more even twist 


BOWEN Patented 
VERTICAL OFFSET TRAVELER 


After exhaustive tests under actual run 
ning conditions, the Bowen Patented Ver 
tical Offset Traveler has proved its worth 
in the twisting of cords and plys. Based 
on the true mechanical principle of taking 
a diagonal position with relation to the 
ring, presenting a bearing surface over the 
full width of the Traveler. This design 
prevents gripping or binding—gives an even 
tension—-an evener rounded product—long 
er life to the traveler. Send for samples 
and prices. 


BOWEN Patented 
BEVEL EDGE 


The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge feature 
of U. S. Ring Travelers produces ideally 
smooth even varn. There are no angular 
edges to flatten the ond. There are no 
split ends in throwing rayon and silks—no 
fly waste in the spinning and twisting of 
cotton, wool, worsted, asbestos and kindred 
fibres. Made and stocked in all sizes and 
weights, for all kinds and counts of yarns. 


PRECISION MADE 






Seal of Guaranty 
that U. S. Ring Travelers 


Meet Your Every Requirement 


SMOOTH OPERATION 
LESS EXPENSIVE TO OPERATE 





When U. S. Ring Travelers meet your 
requirements, that means greater efficiency 
and more money for you—for you naturally 
want ring travelers precision made from the 
best materials by skilled workmen; ring 
travelers in which there is no over-heating, 
regardless of load or spinning speed—no 


lost production. 


You'll get those qualities in U. S. Ring 
Travelers. They don’t cost any more than 
ordinary ring travelers because they're less 


expensive to operate. 


Standardize on U. S. 


Ring Travelers, and from their efficiency open 
up new profit opportunities in your spinning 


room. 


Southern Sales Representatives: 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 
WILLIAM H. ROSE, Greenville, S. C. 
TORRENCE L. MAYNARD, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 
OLIVER B. LAND, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Georgia 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 


i. MIO ITLRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. | 


Maatis(aetaneteleme Bectithes 


AMOS M. BOWEN 


GREENVILLE, S. C 
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wt (sulf’s higher quality 





Riga te 
See 


u ; , 
We've improved both quality and 
quantity of production since we adopted 
the Gulf Engineer’s Recommendations” 


Be eee production record tells a 
real story, says this mill man- 
ager. ‘Since we adopted Gulf’s high- 
er quality lubricants, we have not 
only increased the efficiency of our 
machinery, but have pared down our 
maintenance costs. The few cents 
more we invest in these better otls are 
returning us a handsome profit.” 
Your machinery may be operat- 
ing in a fairly satisfactory manner 
with ‘“‘run-of-mine”’ lubricants in 
service. But if you are not entirely 
satisfied with your plant production 


— from the standpoint of quality, 
quantity, or costs — we suggest that 
you give special attention to your 
lubrication. 

Ask the Gulf engineer to recom- 
mend improved lubrication prac- 
tice in your plant. He consults tact- 
fully with plant men, and his one 
aim is to help you increase efficiency 
and reduce your operating costs 
through the proper application of 
lubricants exactly suited to each 


machine and moving part. You can 
rely upon his recommendations. 


Lubricants” 


... Says this Mill Manager 





They are based on wide experience 
with the lubrication of machinery 
similar to yours. The Gulf line in- 
cludes more than 400 quality oils 
and greases. These better lubricants 
are readily available to you through 
more than 1100 warehouses in 30 
states from Maine to Texas. Write 
or ‘phone your nearest distributing 
.Gulf Ol 


tion, Gulf Retining Company, Gulf 


point today. ; Corpora. 


Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


) INDUSTRIAL 


LUBRICATION 





A COMPLETE LINE OF MORE THAN 
OILS AND GREASES FOR INDUSTRY 
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RESIN OR ROSIN? 


Htosim: 4 residue from the distillation of crude pine tar— 
im pure—opaque—variable in quality. 
















Hesim: 4 synthetic material such as RHopLEX or RHONITE, 

produced under controlled conditions to meet rigid specifications 

—crystal clear—free from impurities—uniform in quality. 
In textile finishing, do not confuse rosin compounds with synthetic 
resins, and particularly with 

Rhoplex and Rhonite Resins 

Rosin-finishing agents are available, as well as compounds made 
from a wide variety of highly colored synthetic resins. But Rxo- 
PLEX and RuHonITE Resins, formulated specifically for textile 
applications, will consistently produce water-clear, brilliant, resili- 
ent, permanent finishes. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY, INC. 
222 West Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTOR 


Here’s a motor lint won’t smother! It’s lint-free 
—a motor designed and built exclusively for 
individually driven textile machines — a motor 
that will keep machines running and requires 
an absolute minimum of care because — 


AAbAMMII ! GIVES THESE ADVANTAGES: 


BRAAAAS se Unobstructed Air Path 
ak ue Smooth Polished Windings 
Permanently Sealed Bearings 


Streamlined Air Passages 


Plus 


Sturdy Westinghouse Construction 
Proved Westinghouse Performance. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
J-20859 


: Lint-Free 
Westinghouse Motors 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 
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New “De-ion’ Switch 


for Motors up to 7'/2 hp 


This new loom switch, the Westinghouse Motor 
Watchman, has an indicating handle on the front of 
the starter. It shows the operator or inspector at a 
glance whether the starter is tripped, on, or off. 
Smaller, more compact, it is easily mounted on or 
near the machine. Saves time .. . saves guessing . . 
saves space. 


You get all these advantages only in 


the new Motor Watchman 


Westinghouse ‘“‘De-ion’”’ Arc Quenchers 
protect contacts from flashovers.. . pro- 
long contact life. 


Snap action bi-metal disc relay protects 
motor from overload. Resets to correct 
calibration — nothing to replace. 


Safety interlock prevents accidental con- 
tact with live parts. 


For complete data, ask your nearest Westinghouse 
office, electrical wholesaler or industrial agent. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





J-20847-A 
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CAREFUL TESTS AND THOROUGH TRIALS 
IN OUR LABORATORIES 
ELIMINATE UNCERTAINTY 


POST OFFICE BOX 25, STATION C GREENWICH AND MORTON STS. 
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Spun Rayon 

Among recent requests for copies of our 
list of articles on spun rayon published in 
COTTON during recent years are those from 
the following: Kart GELPKE, Purchasing 
Department, Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. 
C.; JoHN GANNON, Overseer, Alabama Mills, 
Inc., Wetumpka, Ala.; G. B. PERLSTEIN, 
Sales Manager, Pabst Sales Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; and Rosert A. Lemieux, Textile 
Chemist, Penick and Ford, Ltd. Ine., New 
York, N. Y. 

In connection with rayon staple fiber and 
spun rayon yarns, we have compiled a list 
of 167 southern textile mills that are using 
cut rayon staple. Copies of this list are 
available on request. In checking this list 
against our subscription list, it was found 
that CoTTON has executive or superintendent 
circulation in 149, or over 90 per:cent, ol 
these mills. Of course, we also have a 
thorough coverage of the heads of depart 
ments. 


@ 


It Was Bona Fide, 
Mr. Miner 

“In your November issue you carried 
half-page contribution from an anonymot- 
reader which pointed out the economies pos 
sible if belt slippage is eliminated. W<* 
should like to have your permission to re 
print this contribution in Gur own house 
magazine ‘The Houghton Line’. sefore do 
ing so, however, we should like to ask you 
confidentially if this was written by a man 
ufacturer of leather belting or if it was a 
bona fide letter received from one of your 
readers.” 

D. C. MINER 

Advertising Manager, 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


We were happy to permit Mr. Miner to 
aiden this article in ‘“7he Houghton Line 
We were also happy to advise him that the 
article was written by an executive of a 
well known hosiery mill.) 


> 
Straightening Needles 


During the past month we have received 
requests for our pamphlet “Straightening 
Needles for Full-Fashioned Machines”, 
from STEPHEN Kee, Danita Hosiery Mills, 
Newark. Del.; E. SCHLEICHER, Van Raalte 
Company, Boonton, N. J.; and ALBERT E. 
PARKER, Meridian, Miss. Copies of this in- 
teresting and helpful pamphlet are still 
available at a cost of 20 cents each. 


* 


Cross-Indexes 
“Tt have enjoyed reading CoTTon for a 


number of years and have saved all copies. 
I would appreciate a copy of your cross: 
index for the year 1939.” 

Cc, F. MILLER 
The A. A. Shuford Mill Co., 
Hickory, N. C. 





“T do not want to miss out on the cross 
index for CoTTon so I am asking for mine 
now. before the supply runs out. This makes 
four consecutive years I have bound.” 

NELSON N. HARTE 
Superintendent, 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co., 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Old Stuff 

“In checking over some old articles from 
CoTTon, I found Part II of an article writ- 
ten by C. H. Baxter on ‘Forms of Dyeing 
and Finishing Full Fashioned Hosiery’, from 
your October 1931 issue. I wonder if you 
would possibly still have a copy of both 
Part I and Part II of this article. If you 
have, I would greatly appreciate your send 
ing them to me.” 

JOE CALLICOTT 

Superintendent, 
Se-Ling Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


————e 


“Can you supply us with copies of the 
following articles: ‘Kier Bleaching of Cot- 
ton Goods with Sodium Peroxide’ by D. J. 
Campbell, from June 1936 and ‘Bleaching 
Cotton Piece Goods with Hydrogen Perox- 
ide”’ by R. E. Rupp from November 19357” 

HERBERT ROSENBERG 
American Finishing Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


(We were able to supply Messrs. Callicott 
and Rosenberg with clippings of the request 
ed articles. Such requests offer further 
proof that the material appearing in COTTON 
is of lasting value.) 





Meet “Cotton’s” Staff (No. 2) 





The gentleman above, who was interrupted 
while dictating by our staff photographer, is 
C. I. Finigan, in charge of circulation for 
‘*Cotton’’ and the other W. R. C. Smith pub- 
lications. He came with the company in 
1919. Prior to that time he had been in 
charge of circulation for several newspapers— 
says he doesn’t remember when he wasn’t 
in circulation (work). When Charlie started 
on ‘‘Cotton’’, the subscribers totaled 4,000; 
now they are nearly 12,000. He is a stock 
holder (like many other company employees). 
Enjoys baseball and fishing, but says the 
fish don’t bite his hook. Main hobby is 
hunting, but hasn’t had time to go since he 
was 11 years old. He gets credit for the 
high type subscription agents handling 
‘*Cotton’’. Charlie’s right hand man is Bob 
Bennett and assisting them in servicing the 
subscribers to ‘‘Cotton’’ are Jack Henslee, 
Bonnie Webb, Sara Cofer and Johnny John- 
son. 


Results!! 
In December we received 


letter from 
Mr. J. E. Ernault of the Montreal Cottons, 
Limited, Valleyfield, Canada, in which he 
asked if we knew of a machine that would 
strip spun rayon yarn from bobbins. Witb- 
out disclosing the source, we referred this 
inquiry to the Terrell Machine Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., manufacturers of bobbin- 
stripping equipment. Mr. Wilson, of the 
Terrell Machine Company, Supplied us with 
complete descriptions of their machines 
which we passed along to Mr. Ernault. Late 
in January we received the following letter 
from Mr. Wilson: 


“Going back to the correspondence we 
had in December relative to our bobbin 
Stripping machine, I know you will be 
pleased to learn that this morning we had 
an order from Montreal Cottons for four 
Type K machines, 2 bobbin box hoists and 
2 double-machine conveyor-elevators. I just 
want to let you know how much we appre 
clate your co-operation in this matter I 
know you will be pleased to learn of the 
excellent results.”’ 

It is always nice to know that we have 
been of service, and nicer still to receive 
an expression of appreciation. We are doub 
ly glad this order came through—glad be- 
cause Terrell Machine Company got the 
order and because we know the equipment 
will prove satisfactory to Montreal Cottons 


2 


Congratulations 

“Re your January 1940 number, we want 
to congratulate you on your article ‘Blend- 
ing Staple to Increase Strength’. We cer. 
tainly appreciate your efforts in keeping 
mill men well posted.” 

JAMES L. TURNER 

Superintendent, 
Dominion Yarns, Ltd., 
Welland, Canada. 


+ 
Orchids from "'Mr. Mac'’ 


“My copy of CoTTON has just arrived and 
[ congratulate you upon this issue and also 
congratulate you upon the splendid improve- 
ments that COTTON is always making. I! 
think you have a fair sense of values and 
that CoTTon is making a distinct and ex- 
ceedingly valuable contribution to the in- 
dustry. It covers subjects and gives in- 
formation that no other textile publication 
does. The quality of the magazine reflects 
the splendid qualities and judgment of its 
editor.”’ 

W. M. 

Secretary and Treasurer 
The American Cotton Manufacturers Ass'n 
Charlotte, N. C. 


McLAURINE 


e 
Thanks, Mr. Fanning 


“Congratulations upon another year of 
splendid work done through CoTTon. To me 
it is like meat and bread when considered 
in connection with my Diversified Oecupa- 
tions’ Class in cotton textiles. May I use 
this method of expressing my own and the 
Class’s gratitude for the excellent articles 
appearing throughout the year?’ 

WILLIAM P. FANNING 
Co-ordinator, 
Textile Education, 
Huntsville, Ala 
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STEEL AND TUBES, INC. 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
UNION DRAWN STEEL DIVISION 
NILES STEEL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
BERGER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


ENDURO Stacnleus STEEL 























Dyer ends frequent replacement 
costs—cuts cleaning time — with 
this perfected stainless steel 


Two years was the average life of the dye 
becks formerly used in this large dye- 
shop. Complete relining was then nec- 
essary. But even when newly relined, 
spotting frequently occurred despite the 
great care used in cleaning. 

But now, the 18 jigs shown at left, 
lined with Republic ENDURO* Stainless 
Steel, have replaced the old becks. Re- 
placement and maintenance expense 
have stopped. Lengthy bleaching and 
scouring operations between color 
changes no longer are necessary. Spotted 
goods, or damage from rough surfaces, no 
longer occur. More work can be handled, 
in less time and at lower cost... because 
of the smooth, dye-resistant surface of 
this solid stainless steel. 

You should have all the facts on 
ENDURO... learn how it can save on 
equipment all through the textile plant. 
The complete story can be had by writ- 
ing Republic, Dept. CO, at Cleveland. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices: Cleveland, Ohio; Alloy Steel 
Division, Massillon, Ohio. «Reg. us. Pat. of. 
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IN THIS day of pushing for pro- 
duction and striving to cut 
every expense, it is possible that 
our operating men are actually 
staying too close on their own jobs. 
Those men that have the oppor- 
tunity to visit among other mills 
can often see at a glance certain 
practices in the mills they visit 
that could be changed for the bet- 
ter—without great expense or with- 
out any expense. The visitor may 
wonder why such practices have not 
been noticed and corrected by the 
operating staff of the plant long 
ago. 

The answer is simple. It is the 
old adage of being so close to the 
trees that we can’t see the forest. 
On our jobs from day to day we 
are constantly trying to improve 
what is immediately before us, 
rushing along in a _ hurry-scurry 
manner to accomplish something 
with a set-up that may be basically 
wrong from the beginning. 

When we visit other plants, we 
go there with an open mind, usuaily 
without the specific purpose of 
finding fault—hence our minds are 
clear and we can see things that 
would go unnoticed in our own 
plant, right under our very noses. 

We also see much being done 
that has merit, and it is then that 
we wonder where we've been ali 
these years that we did not think of 
it before. This is the value of visit- 
ing. 

But never think that the visitor 
to your own mill doesn’t come 
across things that to him seem to 
date back to the mauve decade. And 
he’ll wonder why a mill man as in- 
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Let's Go Visiting! 


telligent as you hasn’t caught it 
long ago. 

Which gets us back to our first 
statement, “it is possible that our 
operating men are staying too close 
on their own jobs.” 

‘We have all noticed that if we 
put an operative on a job that de- 
mands all of his time to keep up, he 
will continue to perform his duties 
in the same manner, even if his 
routine is awkward and cumber- 
some. But put that same operative 
on a job where he can have some 
spare time in which to rest and 
think, and before long he will dis- 
cover an easier and quicker way of 
running his job. If someone in the 
plant had the time and inclination 
to watch that operative work, it’s a 
pretty good chance that a sugges- 
tion could be made to improve his 
routine. Or if an outsider walked 
by he might casually mention a 
suggestion for improvement. We 
have seen this done by people who 
have no technical knowledge of a 
textile plant. 

Supervisors and executives will 
be in the same boat as the busy op- 
erative if they are so crowded with 
routine work that they have no time 
for constructive thinking. 

This is where the value of visits 
pays a dividend—both to the visitor 
and to his host. The visitor comes 
to the mill with a clear head with- 
out having to worry about a multi- 
tude of small details—his own 
plant’s problems are forgotten and 
he has time to observe and criticize 
econstructively—if his host wishes. 

We suggest inter-plant visits, 
but we believe they should be a fif- 


worm 


Texdile Imnelmstiriies. 
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The visitor 


ty-fifty proposition. 
and the host should have it under- 
stood that both are to profit by the 
visit, with discussion to take place 
on observations of the visitor—oth- 
erwise the host is wasting his time 
and his company’s money. 

A visit to another plant is stimu- 
lating to a mill man, and he can re- 
turn to his own organization with a 
refreshed viewpoint. If we don’ 
get out occasionally, we can’t see 
the forest for the trees. 


And, about Conventions 


With the approach of the inten- 
sive textile convention season, which 
gets under this month, it is 
appropriate to continue this discus- 
sion to apply to them as well. 

The top executives of practically 
every branch of textiles meet regu- 
larly in convention, and in some of 
the branches—notably the operat- 
ing executives of the cotton-textile 
end, round-table discussion meet- 
ings on practical mill 
conducted. 

Recent years, with their various 


way 


topics are 


developments, have brought about 
significant improvements in all of 
these gatherings. A mill man who 
has not attended one recently is not 
qualified to pass judgment on their 
value, which is consistently increas- 
ing. But those who do attend can 
testify to the inspiration, stimula- 
tion of thought. broadening of vi- 
sion and creation of better under- 
standing they provide. 

Let’s visit one another more, and 
by all means plan to participate 
the conventions in respective 
fields. 


our 
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TEXTILE manufacturers’ should 

have a definite interest in the 
Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, now under construction in 
New Orleans, La., by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This is one 
of four such laboratories estab- 
lished by the Department, in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, with 
a view to research to develop and 
broaden uses that will provide 
greater consumption of agricultur- 
al products. The laboratory in 
New Orleans will be devoted to cot- 
ton, sweet potatoes and peanuts. 
One in Peoria, IIl., will deal with 
tobacco, apples, Irish potatoes, milk 
products, and vegetables; one in 
Philadelphia, Pa., will cover corn, 
wheat, and agricultural waste prod- 





Researeh on Cotton is Planned at 


New Laboratory in New Orleans 


U-shaped, with a 211-foot front 
wing and two wings each 306-feet 
long; it will be equipped for a staff 
of approximately 250 people. 
Cotton will of course receive by 
far the greatest amount of atten- 
tion in the New Orleans laboratory. 
D. F. J. Lynch is the director of the 
laboratory, and three departmental 
chiefs have been selected: R. J. 
Cheatham, of the Department of 
Agriculture, will head the cotton 
processing division, with full textile 
manufacturing equipment; Walter 
M. Scott, formerly a _ consulting 
chemist, heads the cotton chemical 
finishing division; and K. S. Mark- 
ley is head of the oil, fat and pro- 
tein division. All of these men are 
now fully engaged in this new work, 









will be conducted in a division of 
fundamental cotton fiber investiga- 
tion. The research on chemical fin- 
ishes for cotton fabrics will be con- 
ducted in the cotton chemical fin- 
ishing division under Dr. Scott. Re- 
search in which primary emphasis 
will be placed in finding new and 
extended industrial uses for cotton, 
as well as on tlothing and house- 
hold fabrics, will be conducted in 
the cotton processing division, un- 
der Mr. Cheatham. Some indica- 
tion of the general scope of the 
laboratory’s plans is found in the 
following outline, by Mr. Cheatham, 
of the plans of his own division, 
quoted from an address by him be- 
fore the Southern Agricultural 
Workers Association in Birming- 


. eae Be SRR me me sr tte 


Architect's drawing of the Southern Regional Research Laboratory at New Orleans 


ucts; and one in San Francisco will 
cover fruits (other than apples), 
vegetables, Irish potatoes, wheat 
and alfalfa. 

Each laboratory will cost approx- 
imately $1,000,000; and each will 
have an annual operating budget of 
approximately the same amount. 

Construction work on the south- 
ern laboratory at New Orleans is 
well under way, and it will be oc- 
cupled within a few months. Some 
conception of the physical extent of 
the laboratory and its personnel 
may be gained from the fact that 
the building will be three stories, 





dividing their time, during the con- 
struction of the laboratory, be- 
tween New Orleans and Washing- 
ton, where their headquarters are in 
the Bureau of Agricultural Engi- 
neering and Chemistry in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Each 
project will of course be started on 
a small scale, but each of these de- 
partment chiefs will build up an 
organization of specialists in each 
of their respective departments. 
Research on the chemical and 
physical structure of cotton fiber, 
and on those inherent properties 
which govern the utility of cotton, 


ham, Ala., on February 7: 


“The work of the cotton processing 
division will be organized into three 
separate but closely co-operating sec- 
tions. First, there will be a survey and 
appraisal section. It will collect, ana- 
lyze, and interpret various types of 
technical and economic data which will 
be needed in connection with the re- 
search of the other two sections. Such 
information will be of great value in 
selecting the most worthwhile projects 
on which to work, will provide many 
clues to directions along which new 
research might profitably be undertak- 
en, and will be of aid in evaluating the 
industrial possibilities of the products 
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of research as they are developed. 

“The fabric development section will 
work in the development of new and 
improved cotton yarn and fabries for 
specific purposes. Research procedure 
for such work is quite straightforward. 
Through economic and _ technological 
surveys or through suggestions received 
from various sources, attention is fo- 
cused upon some specific potential use, 
like cotton bagging for cotton, or on 
a fabric to prevent soil erosion in 
highway construction. The physical 
properties and cost requirements of the 
use are carefully studied and then the 
technical knowledge of the research 
staff is applied to design and produce 
a cotton fabric to meet both the physi- 
cal and cost requirements, if this is 
possible. 

“An important point to bring out 
here is that we study particularly the 
requirements of the use itself, and only 
for the purpose of comparison do we 
study the properties and cost of the 
product currently being used—if there 
is one. The significance of this is that 
it does not always follow that the un- 
processed textile fiber that is cheapest 
makes the most satisfactory product. 


Cobb to Direct Research on 
Spun Rayon Sizing 


The tentative appointment of F. 
Gordon Cobb, market counselor and 
textile consultant of “CorrTon,”’ as di- 
rector of the research on the warp 
sizing of spun rayon and blends of 
cotton-spun rayon, to be conducted at 
North Carolina State College Textile 
School under the auspices of U. S. In- 
stitute for Textile Research, has been 
announced by Carl R. Harris, chatr- 
man of the administrative committee 
for the study and manufacturing en- 


gineer, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., The 
appointment is “tentative” pending 


completion of the financing of this co- 
operative research, but as the fund is 
nearly subscribed the committee is pro- 
ceeding with plans to start active 
work, 

Mr. Cobb started his career in cotton 
manufacturing as an apprentice erec- 
tor of Draper automatic looms in the 
South; was an overseer of weaving at 
19, then successively superintendent of 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C., 
Inman (S. C.) Mills, and in 1919 the 
Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 
He was with the latter for 16 years, 
advancing to general manager, vice- 
president and director, then retiring 
from active mill work excepting for 
some 18 months spent as vice-president 
in revamping Pomona Mills, _ Inc.., 
Greensboro, N. C. He is a life mem- 
ber of the Southern Textile Association 
and has served this body as president 


‘or example, jute ordinarily sells for 
about one-half as much as cotton, yet 
we found recently that a satisfactory 
twine for tying mail can be made from 
cotton, which is at the same time in 


- the competitive price range of jute on 


a yardage basis. 

“A third section will work on the 
development of new and improved cot- 
ton processing machinery and methods 
of manufacture, with the purpose of 
lowering manufacturing costs and im- 
proving the quality of cotton products. 
In most industrial uses, like bags for 
example, manufacturing costs of the 
fabric amount to more than a third of 
the cost of the finished product. Price 
competition is keen in most industrial 
uses and we know that reduction of 
manufacturing costs by a few cents per 
pound can mean a considerable shifting 
over to cotton from a competing prod- 
uct like jute or paper. 

“Finally, the new cotton fabrics and 
other products of research will be giv- 
en appropriate tests to determine their 
commercial practicability, and the in- 
formation obtained therefrom made 
available to those who will use it.’ 


-——@0@ -.---— -- 





and executive secretary, also receivily 
its S. B. Alexander gold medal in 1926 
“for greatest service to the southern 
textile industry” in that year. 

Mr. Cobb brings to his new duties a 
broad practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject to be investigated, the executive 
ability to direct the work toward its 
objectives without a waste of time and 
effort on unnecessary fundamentals, 
and has associated with him in an ad- 
visory capacity a group of scientists 
and practical manufacturers. AS a 
manufacturer he was noted for his 
knowledge of warp sizing materials 
and methods. When most mills were 
making their own size mixtures he col- 
laborated with two firms in perfecting 
sizing formulas that are still widely 
used. When the late Dr. Cathcart was 
engaged in developing’ thin-boiling 
starches the practical tests were con- 
ducted by Mr. Cobb. 

Sd 


Style Show 


Dr. Thomas Nelson, Dean of the 
Textile School of North Carolina State 
College, has announced that the home 
economics departments of ten North 
Carolina colleges for women have ac- 
cepted the invitation to cooperate with 
the textile school and participate in 
the annual Style Show which will be 
held at Raleigh on April 25. The co- 
operating institutions are Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone; Elon 
College, Elon; Flora MacDonald Col- 
lege, Red Springs: Greensboro College, 
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Thus it seems there will be a 
comprehensive, concerted, closely- 
knit program of research—all car- 
ried on with the specific aim of 
finding new and wider uses for cot- 
ton. Research is a method which 
should be more and more product- 
ive of worthwhile results with the 
passing of each year. In the case 
of cotton, such a program is long 
overdue. This will be the first time 
that the federal government has 
gone into research on the utiliza- 
tion of cotton and its byproducts in 
a thorough and aggressive manner, 
by providing personnel, equipment, 
and funds anywhere near commen- 
surate with the importance and ur- 
gency of the problem of finding 
new and extended outlets for cot- 
ton and its byproducts. The textile 
mills should be enthusiastically co- 
operative with the project, if for 
no other reason than the practical, 
selfish one that this project will 
help them just as much as it wil! 
benefit the farmer. 


Greensboro; High Point College, High 
Point; Louisburg College, Louisburg: 
Meredith College, Raleigh: Peace 
Junior College, Raleigh; Queens Co!- 
lege, Charlotte: and Saint Mary's 
School, Raleigh. At that time more 
than 100 young women who are study- 
ing home economics in the cooperating 
institutions will model costumes whic! 
they have made as a part of their reg 
ular work from fabries de. 
signed and woven at State College by 
Textile students. 


classroom 


° 
In February “Textile Research” 


Another step in the research on the 
the recovery and disposal of textile 
mill wastes, conducted under the direc 
tion of Dr. F. K. Cameron at the Uni 
versity of North Carolina, and financ- 
ed by the Textile Foundation, is de- 
scribed in the February issue of Tez- 
tile Research, It is a progress report 
of a 

Of more practical importance to tex- 
tile technicians and researchers is the 
index of articles and abstracts pubDlish- 
ed in Vol. IX of this 
is a supplement of the February issue. 
Some idea of the comprehensiveness of 


highly scientific characte 


magazine which 


this index of technical and research 
articles published throughout the 


world during the year covered by Vol. 
IX, and of its value to those desiring 
to keep up to date in this connection 
may be gained from the fact that more 
than 750 subjects are indexed, with 
cross-index coverage of over 1,000, 

















Applying the Conference Method 
to Teaching Textile Students 


A SHORT TIME ago the writer 

was invited to “sit in” on and 
take part in the advanced loom-fix- 
ing class at the Callaway Vocational 
School, LaGrange, Ga. The session, 
was enlightening and interesting, 
and entirely different from any vo- 
cational class it has been my privi- 
lege to attend. In the 
teacher didn’t teach—but the stu- 
dents did. 

Beforehand, and by popular vote 
of the class itself, it had been de- 
cided that the subject for the ses- 
sion would be “washboard” shut- 
tles. Other subjects were slated for 
weeks to come, all selected accord- 
ing to the interest and votes of the 
class. When the class was called to 
order, the instructor simply an- 
nounced the nature of the subject, 
explained briefly the terms “‘wash- 
board” or “wavy” shuttles, and 
without more ado asked the stu- 
dents what causes this defect on the 
backside of a shuttle. 

A student volunteered that he has 
found the boxes out of alignment to 
cause washboarding. The instruc- 
tor turned to the blackboard and 
wrote this down. The student then 


this class 


Bv John C. Fonville 


volunteered that in order to correct 
this naturally the reed and the 
back box plate should be placed in 
alignment, adding that a _ reed- 
square should be usea in so doing. 
The instructor wrote this opposite 
the ‘“cause’’—thereby giving a 
cause and a remedy. 

Another member of the class 
made a further suggestion as to the 
cause, giving the remedy, and oth- 
ers added reasons and remedies 
while the instructor filled the black- 
board. Enthusiasm ran high and 
each member submitted at least one 
cause for the washboarding of shut- 
In all, the class listed twenty- 
the 


tles. 
one causes and remedies for 
washboarding of shuttles. 
After the class was satisfied that 
most of the reasons had been giv- 
en, discussion took place on each 
point listed on the _ blackboard. 
There were agreements and dis- 
agreements, arguments over wheth- 
er this or that could remedy the de- 
fect, detailed explanations by mem- 
bers explaining their theory, good- 
natured bantering, with the instruc- 
tor taking no part other than to 
keep order so that only one person 


A typical classroom scene, showing how the blackboard instruction 
method is used in the loom fixing conference class 


spoke at a time, and occasionally 
to add his own comments on the 
subject after the others had fin- 
ished. 

When the class was over every- 
one seemed to feel just as the writ- 
er does, that the washboarding of 
shuttles is a broad subject, but that 
they were now better equipped to 
remedy the trouble—thanks to sug- 
gestions from every member of the 
class and the co-ordination of the 
instructor. 

Later, the instructor advised the 
writer that this class is conducted 
by the conference procedure in- 
stead of the lesson procedure, a sys- 
tem of vocational teaching advocat- 
ed for people of practical experi. 
ence by Professor T. H. Quigley”, 
head of the Industrial Education 
department of the Georgia School 
of Technology. Reasons for con- 
ducting vocational classes along 
these lines, according to the in- 
structor, are as follows: 

The lesson procedure puts the 
student in possession of definite 
predetermined information, atti- 
tudes or abilities which the instruc- 
tor possesses, whereas the confer- 
ence procedure puts the group in 
possession of the total information, 
attitudes or ability that the group 
possesses, but which no one mem- 
ber or the leader possesses. The 
leader so handles the group that 
they pool their information, atti- 
tudes and abilities. 

Learners taught by the lesson 
procedure may or may not recog- 
nize that they are learners and that 
the instructor is their authority on 
the subject, but by the conference 
procedure the group recognizes that 
collectively they are the authority 
on the subject and that the leader 
is the co-ordinator of their ideas. 
Of course, the instructor is at lib- 


*Professor Quigley advises that he bor 
rowed the idea from Chas. R. Allen, who had 
in turn borrowed it from Socrates, philosoph. 
er, teacher—and drinker of hemlock juices 
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erty to add to the discussion. 

Instead of the usual steps to pre- 
pare the students’ minds for the 
class as developed by the lesson pro- 
cedure (consisting of informational 
statements, questions, etc.), inter- 
est has already been generated in 
the student prior to the confer- 
ence** by his thinking of life ex- 
periences in the mill—actual work 
that he has done—his own successes 
or failures in correcting trouble. 
Therefore, beyond the mere an- 
nouncement of the subject, the step 
of creating interest has already 
been accomplished. 


**The conference procedure is used most 
ly on industrial relations subjects. Last year 
this procedure was used to train a number 


of operating executives in the textile industr;s 
of Georgia to carry on sue h conferences 


. 


The class is given first-hand instruction on a vital point i 





; 
reset arrtin 


fixing, uith demonstration by an expe rienced man 
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Pads for Insulating Looms 


AT THE present several textile 

mills are running pilot tests 
and are experimenting with placing 
insulation material under’ looms. 
The primary purpose was to reduce 
vibration of the machinery, and its 
subsequent detrimental effect on 
both the mill building and the ma- 
chine itself, but it has been deter- 
mined that the insulation material 
also reduces considerably the noise 
and racket of the weave room. At 
least one installation has_ been 
made to isolate the looms from the 
floor just for the purpose of get- 
ting a quieter weave shed—and this 
has been accomplished. 








Courtesy, Mitchell & Smith 


Though the experiments have not 
brought conclusive proof that the 
breakage of loom parts is less when 
the looms are insulated, mainly be- 
cause insufficient records have been 
kept on this particular point, it is 
reasonable to assume, according to 
one mill man, that the breakage 
will be less if the looms are per- 
mitted to take the swing and sway 
with the motion of the crank, in- 
stead of being in a stressed condi- 
tion during the entire picking cycle. 

At a southern mill where insula- 
tion material is under a number of 
individual motor-driven high speed 
looms, the looms are not bolted to 





Left, side view, and right, top view, of cork insulation pads in 


use under looms. 
this mill is using one lag bolt. 
was to reduce noise. 


It was not necessary to lag the looms down, but 


The purpose of insulation here 


Vibration is transmitted by bost 


the tloor. An this 
mill, while not ready to commit 
himself on the actual benefits of the 
insulation, contended that it is more 
economical to place the looms on the 
padding without lagging them down 
than it would be to holes in 
the floor to hold them in place. The 
use of bolts in connection with an 
insulation job would defeat the pur- 
pose of the insulation material as 
vibration would be transmitted 
through the bolts from the machine 
to the building. 

Insulating pads have been tested 
made of natural cork, and of 
pressed felt. In the case of cork it 
is simply a case of raising the loom 
and lowering it on the cork pad. The 
pressed felt is usually cemented to 
the floor and to the loom. 

The tests so far in the textile in- 
dustry have been mostly on loom in- 
stallations, but it has been pointed 
out that many other applications, 
such as cards, spinning frames, 
fans, etc., could well be so equipped. 
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Cheeking Spindle Speeds 


By E. G. Field. of William H. James and Associates 


WHAT DATA should be considered necessary in re- 
porting on spinning speeds? There does not 
seem to be any standard practice. It is customary 
for someone to ask whether front roll or some other 
speed is to be taken. In consequence, the answer 
brought to the office is seldom satisfactory since it 
usually can be proven only approximately by com- 
parison with previous tabulations of similar data. 
Oftentimes arguments are produced, someone is sent 
back to take all of the speeds a second time, and the 
original observer may be spoken to quite sharply. To 
avoid this confusion some superintendents and over- 
seers think they personally must take the speeds. 
What is required? This will depend somewhat 
upon the use to be made of the data. In general, no 
front roll speeds should be taken without the com- 
panion data for drum speed and the full identity, 
thus: 


Frame —Number, Description, and Twist Constant 
Product—Yarn, Multiplier, and Twist Gear 
Speeds —Front Roll RPM and Drum RPM 


An example of what data should be taken is presented 
as Item I in the accompanying table. Why should this 
data be had and what can be done with it? 

The twist multipliers should be checked with the 
specifications to be sure they have been copied cor- 
rectly. Item 2 shows how two yarns required correc- 
tion of the twist multipliers originally reported. In 
this illustration all changes and additions are shown 
in italics while regular type is used for figures re- 
peated. (Different colors could be used to make this 
distinction. ) 

The twist gears should then be checked. This can 
be done by use of the twist multiplier and the square 
root of the yarn number. Their product gives the turns 
per inch in the yarn. When the turns are divided 
into the twist constant, the quotient gives the twist 
gear necessary. Item 3 shows two twist gears could 
be wrong. 

But, it was noticed that one of the twist constants 
had been reported wrong. So Item 4 makes the cor- 
rection for one twist constant and one twist gear. At 





Product Detall Twist 


CHECKING SPINNING SPEEDS 





item Purpose 


1. As Reported 


satetale 
© oO ~] -» 
Onow-) 


. Corrected Multiplier 


~3I D 


aia 
QO bo 


3. Computed Twist 
Gear 


7S nD D9 te Lo 


mwa cot 


> = ~~ 
“20 © ~2 Oe 
Come) =D OH We ~2 


. Corrected Twist 
Constant & Gear 


ae Dor Poo 
Ao walon 


<< 
a> 
to 


. Computed Drum 
Speed Constant 
for Test Check 


». Computed Front 
Roll RPM by use 
of Drum Speed 
Constant 


. Corrected Drum 
RPM 


. As Corrected 
4.90 


Note: Each item is a successive step. 
new information. 





Speed Speed 
Yarn Multipiler Sq. Rt. Turns Constant Gear R.P.M. Constant R.P.M. Constant Ratio 


Drum Proof 


Spindie Machine Drum Speed Spindle 
Constant Constant R.P.M. 


Front Roll 








141. 768. 
156. 
126. 
105. 
112. 


156. 
141, 
126. 
112. 
105. 


768. 
1041. 
1117. 
1241. 
1196. 


1241, 
1117. 


768. 
1041. 
1241. 
1117. 
1196. 


.00510 
.00624 
.00627 
.00352 
.00446 


7.529 
7.529 
7.529 
8.533 
8.533 


.00564 
.00564 
.00564 
.00418 
.00418 


00564 
00564 


10205. 


The figures in italics indicate repeats while the figures in regular type show the correction or 
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this point the corrections may be verified by going 
back to the frame for re-observation. 

Before performing the next step it will be neces- 
sary to offer two facts derived from the structural 
detail of the frames. These two facts are presented. 





thus: 
Drum Speed Spindle Ratio 
Constant Twist 3.1416 Front Roll 
Constant Diameter 
Front Roll Drum Speed \., Drum 
Speed Constant ‘~ R.P.M. 


In a later article the derivation of these facts will be 
explained. At this time use will be made of them. 
Item 5 shows the computation of the drum speed 
constant from the front roll speed and its test check 
with the computed drum speed constant from the par- 
ticular frame by use of the formula given. In com- 
puting from the front roll speed, division is made by 
the twist gear to arrive at the front roll speed con- 
stant. The front roll speed constant is then divided 
by the drum speed to determine the indicated drum 
speed constant for that particular frame. For proof, 
the drum speed constant was directly computed by di- 
viding the spindle ratio by the product of the twist con- 


— 


throughout 


Proposed Federal Cotton 
Stamp Plan Endorsed 


municipalities 


the United 
starting date and the identity of the 
wherein 
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stant times 3.1416 times the front roll diameter as 
shown in the first formula above. In the instance 
shown as Item 5, it is noticeable that none of the drum 
speed constants did prove out. So trouble must be 
hunted! 

Next, in Item 6 the order of calculation was re- 
versed. The drum speed constants for the particular 
machines were multiplied by the drum speeds to ar- 
rive at the front roll speed constants, and those in 
turn were extended by the twist gears (previous) 
corrected as was explained) to develop the indicated 
speeds of the front rolls. A comparison with the re- 
ported speeds suggests that some observed speeds ma} 
have been set down in the wrong order. 

Now the front roll speeds in doubt should be re- 
taken. As shown in Item 7, the investigation dis- 
closed that two of the drum speeds had been un- 
changed. This correction was made. The computed 
front roll speeds were then found to be correct. 

In Item 8, the corrected and proved data is pre- 
sented ready for several uses. Production may be fig- 
ured. If speeds are to be judged, then the spindle 
speeds will be necessary. By applying the spindle ra- 
tio to the drum speed, the spindle speeds are readily 
calculated for comparison with the manufacturer's 
table and competitive equipment. Factual standards 
can be set scientifically. 





manulacturing and finishing those oth 
er textiles that have been in use since 
man learned to weave cloth from woo! 


The 


States. 


the Cotton 


Major cotton-selling chain store Stamp Plan test may be undertaken and cotton fibers. 

members of the Institute of Distribu have not yet been announced by the “The important role played by syn 
tion, Inec., group, represented at a meet Secretary of Agriculture. thetic dyestuffs in the textile industry) 
ing held at the Hotel Astor in New is so well recognized as to warrant no 
York City on January 30, endorsed the =, . discussion,” said Dr. Stine. 

ederal Surplus Commodities Corpora- lextiles and the 2 “Of the numerous other syntheti 
tion’s preliminary program for a Cot- Organic Chemicals organie chemicals which find applica 
ton Stamp Plan according to John P. Many of the improvements in the tion in the manufacture and finishing 
Nichols, managing director of the In- manufacture and finish of textiles of textiles, particular mention should 


stitute. The FSCC’s Cotton Stamp 
Plan, similar to the Federal Food 
Stamp Plan, May soon be instituted by 
the United States Department of Agri- 


relatively new 


which have been developed in the past 
few years are directly 
and 
American industry” 


be made of the fatty alcohol sulfates 


traceable to a used as detergents. Certain of these 


“100 per cent 
the organic chem 


materials are quite similar to ordinary 


SOa}) in detergent properties, ePXCcer! 


culture on a trial basis in several mu-_ ical industry—it was declared by Dr. that they function as well in hard wa- 
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LAST Sunday afternoon we had a 

visit from John Smith, super- 
intendent of a very large southern 
mill, and his family. When the la- 
dies had been parked with the chil- 
dren, he and I squared off to some 
mill talk, and he was telling me of 
his recently completed installation 
of long draft roving frames and the 
results. 

I asked him what effect was pro- 
duced as to ends down on the spin- 
ning frames, and he replied that he 
had no complaint there, and then 
startled me into jarring the ashes 
out of my pipe by saying that, 
“We do not want our spinning to 
get below 40 ends down per 1,000 
spindle hours.” 

I asked him to repeat this and he 
did. This seemed a little irregular, 
in view of the universal efforts of 
the past few years to reduce spin- 
ning end breakage to a minimum; 
yet, in these days of test reports 
demonstrating that apparently ev- 
erybody has been all wet about low- 
ering drawing roll speeds and that 
the higher drawing roll speed we 
have—up to as much as 600 r.p.m. 
—the better the yarn breaking 
strength, nothing should surprise 
me. 


This Man Says “Yes” 


Even so, John sensed my obvious 
surprise in this case, and went on 
to explain that, in his judgment, 
provided the maximum speed was 
not already attained, too low an end 
breakage indicated that, if the work 
assignments were correct, the frame 
was not running up to the highest 
possible speed. He went on to say 
that he knows his work assignments 
are right, and that when his spin- 
ning is “running so good” that the 
end breakage drops below about 40, 


A DEBATE BETWEEN TWO MILL MEN (WITH THE 
EDITOR AS IMPARTIAL CHAIRMAN) ON WHETHER 


Knd Breakage Can Be Too Low 


















then he increases the speed of the 
frame to a point where he again 
gets at least 40 breaks per 1,000 
spindle hours. 

I didn’t argue with him, but the 
thought stayed in my mind until, 
this morning, Henry Brown, manu- 
facturing head of another large 
plant, called me on the telephone. 
We had just sent out a question- 
naire asking for information on 
spinning that involved “cost per 
million spindle hours”. Henry had 
called to tell me that, despite as- 
tronomical Federal budgets and ex- 
penditures, he had never gotten ac- 
customed to dealing in millions, and 
before sending his answer, he just 
wanted some information on the 
other answers to this question to 
see if he had his decimal point in 
the right place. 

While reading to him some of the 
figures on this point, I also called 
off some of the reports on end 
breakage given in the same ques- 






tionnaire, and he commented—per- 
haps quite properly—that average 
end breakage figures mean relative- 
ly little because within a given av- 
erage figure the actual breakage va- 
ries so much from day-to-day, hour- 
to-hour, and frame-to-frame, with 
various staples and grades of cot- 
ton. 


But This Man Says “No” 


I then told him what John Smith 
had said to me last Sunday and 
Henry immediately commented that 
he thought John was “all wet”— 
soaking, in fact. 

“‘He may know what he is doing,” 
said Henry, “but for my part, I 
wish it were possible to run spin- 
ning without any ends down. While 
we will of course hold our speed as 
near to the standard as possible, I 
shall go right on trying to reduce 
my end breakage. A long time ago, 
we discovered from single-strand 
tests that the breaking strength of 
non-pieced yarn averages about 
twice the strength of pieced yarn, 
regardless of how the piecing was 
made, and I don’t need to tell you 
what weak yarn does to your pro- 
duction when it gets to the spoolers 
and warpers and looms. 

“We have recently been able to 
confirm a suspicion that we have 
held for sometime, that some of the 
girls whom we consider generally to 
be our best spinners are not our 
best piecers-up, and that the yarn 
made by some of these ‘best spin- 
ners’ does not run anywhere near- 
ly so good at the spoolers and warp- 
ers and looms as it should run in 
comparison with the yarn made by 
some of our less experienced giris 
who, while they may not be ‘old- 


(Continued on page 61) 
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CLOTH ROOM PRACTICE 


By John Dane 
(Part One) 


As little information has 
been available on the cloth 
room, questions will be 


answered by the author. 





IN MANY cotton textile plants the 

cloth room is a much neglect- 
ed department. Great stress is 
usually put upon the operations of 
the preceding departments of the 
mill and much money and effort 
are expended to improve and re- 
duce the cost of manufacture in 
these departments. Many mills, 
however, are waking up to the pos- 
sibilities which the cloth room fur- 
nishes for improving the old stand- 
ard practices and for cutting the 
cost of preparing the goods for the 
finishing plant and the grey goods 
market. 


Handling Narrow Goods 


Perhaps some of us may profit 
by reviewing the various methods 
used to process goods through the 
cloth room. We will first consider 
the processing of several types of 
narrow goods. Narrow Goods:— 


muslins, broadcloths, jeans, drills, 
coutils, sateens, gabardines, etc. 
The treatment of these construc- 
tions is very similar so we will 
group them together. 

After these goods are received 
from the weave room and checked 
it first becomes necessary to re- 
move the cotton leaf, hanging 
threads and filling threads which 
extend outward from the selvages. 
This is accomplished by brushing 
and shearing. 

The individual cuts of cloth 
usually run from 100 to 125 yards, 
though in some plants the lengths 
of the cuts are much longer due to 
customer requirements. These are 
first stitched together on a railway 
sewing machine and made into rolls 
of approximately 1000 yards each, 
or the cloth is run into a large 
scray capable of holding several 
hundred yards without undue 


@ This article begins a series of discussions on the cloth 
room, practices and methods of handling the goods, fixing 


the machines, reports and records, etc. 


The first two in- 


stallments describe the general handling of cloth of various 
types, while succeeding installments will take up the more 


technical operation and care of the machines. 
are prepared by experienced mill men 


The articles 





In stitching the pieces 


crowding. 
together, care should be taken to 
have the seams as narrow as pos- 
sible. 


The cloth is then run in one con- 
tinuous operation from the roll or 
scray through the brusher, shearer 
and roll up machine. The brusher 
may be either the vertical or hori- 
zontal type, and may be equipped 
with beaters, emery rolls, sand- 
paper rolls, bristle brushes and 
wire brushes, or in any combina- 
tion of these cleaners which may 
be desired. 


The Shearers 


The shearer usually has four re- 
volving blades— two working on 
each side of the cloth. When the 
seam comes through, the cloth is 
automatically raised and lowered so 
that the seam will not come in con- 
tact with the cutting blade. By 
means of fans, a sufficient amount 
of air suction is produced to allow 
the remaining hanging threads on 
the body of the cloth and the pro- 
jecting selvage threads to be cut 
off by the blades and drawn into 
the waste collector. After passing 
through the shearer, the cloth is 
made up into rolls of the desired 
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length usually about 1000 yards- 
by means of the roll up machine. 

It is very essential that all 
blades, rolls and brushes used in 
the cleaning operation are given 
proper care if satisfactory work is 
to be obtained. Threads should be 
removed at least twice a day from 
all rolls and brushes and the cut- 
ting blades and wire brush points 
should be sharpened whenever nec- 
essary. 

With reference to the sharpen- 
ing of the wire brush points, this 
is perhaps done in very few plants, 
but it has been found beneficial 
where it has been a customary 
practice. The increased amount of 
hanging threads removed by the 
sharpened brushes is_ noticeable. 
The method is very simple. Re- 
move the cloth from the machine, 
start the machine and hold a wide 
fiat file against the wire fillet all 
the way across the roll. 

If the cloth is to be inspected on 
an inspecting machine of the in- 
clined type, the roll of cloth is 
placed behind the machine. The 
cloth is then run over the table— 
the cloth moving toward the inspec- 
tor—and is rolled up on a core suit- 
able for delivery to customer or so 
that it might be run through a 
folder. Whenever it is necessary 
to cut out a serious defect the ends 
of the cloth are sewed together by 
means of a portable stitcher. This 
type of inspecting machine is 
equipped with a productometer by 
means of which the yardage of 
each piece is determined as well as 
the total yardage. Whenever pos- 
sible it is advisable to use this 
method of machine inspection for 
these grades of goods as the cost 
per yard of inspection is much less 
than when inspection is done on 
flat table after folding. 


Inspection After Folding 


The following procedure is fol- 
lowed when it is necessary or de- 
sirable to inspect goods after fold- 
ing. The roll is taken from the 
roll up machine and placed behind 
the folder. The cloth is then run 
from the roll into a scray which 
is part of the folding arrangement 
and then through the folder. If the 
folder is not equipped with a pro- 
ductometer it is necessary for the 
operator to count the yards in each 
cut of cloth. The counting is done 
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while the folder is in operation. 
Immediately after removing a fold- 
ed cut from the folder table, the 
next cut in the roll is adjusted and 
the folder started. Operating effi- 
ciency is increased by having the 
cloth from the following roll start- 
ed into the scray while the scray 
still contains cloth from the pre- 
ceding roll. To prevent waste of 
cloth the stitcher thread should be 
pulled from the cloth at each seam. 

After each cut is counted it is 
placed on a movable truck until the 
entire roll has been folded. This 
truck of cloth is taken to the flat 
top table where the inspecting is to 
be done. The inspector proceeds to 
burl the cloth to conform with the 
required standards, using a nipper, 
comb and shear. Whenever oil is 
found it is removed by washing 
with soap or by treatment with an 
oil remover. This: method of in- 
specting usually allows about one- 
half of the face and the back of 
the other haif of the cloth to be 
seen by the inspector—provision 
can be made to see both the entire 
face and back of the cloth if de- 
sired. Second quality goods, short 
lengths and remnants are placed 
on separate trucks. 

If goods are to be packed “long 
cuts far as can” the first quality 
pleces are placed on a truck until 
the proper yardage has been ac- 
cumulated. The truck of cloth is 
then taken to the entry clerk where 
the individual yards of each piece 
and the total yardage and net 


Ccurtesy, Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


weight of the bale are recorded. 
After the proper records have been 
made and the identification tag and 
yardage slip placed in the bale, it 
is taken to the press for baling. 
Hydraulic presses are commonly 
used for this purpose. 

When it is desirable that goods 
reach their destination in neat and 
clean condition, the usual method is 
to cover the bale completely with 
paper and burlap and bind with 
either rope or steel straps. 

Jeans, drills and single cuts of 
muslin which are wanted for ex- 
port trade are obtained by cutting 
the long cuts into the desired 
lengths. This is done by the folder 
man while the machine is in opera- 
tion on the following cut. Greater 
efficiency is obtained by removing 
the double cut from the folder and 
then starting up the folder imme- 
diately on the following cut. The 
counting and cutting is done by the 
folder man at a table placed direct- 
ly behind the folder, with the fold- 
er man standing in such a position 
that he can stop the machine at 
once if anything goes wrong. If 
the cutting were done while the 
cloth were still on the folder, con- 
siderable production would be lost 
in the course of a day. 

The drills are usually folded 
over once and the jeans and single 
cuts of muslin three folded. The 
single cuts of jeans and muslin are 
then tacked (fastened) with strong 
twine, once on each end of piece. 

Stamping is the next operation 


Latest type shearing machine used in tandem with a brusher 
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for export goods. This is done by 
having the proper stamps (metal 
chops) set up in the stamping ma- 
chine. The stamping mixture is 
carried to the chops by an endless 
felt apron which passes through 
the solution contained in the stamp- 
er tank. After each piece is 
stamped the operator places it on 
a table from which the operator’s 
helper places it on a shelf to al- 
low the stamping to dry. 

The yardage of every piece in a 
bale of export drill or jean is 
usually uniform. In the case of 
drilling there are forty yards and 
for jeans thirty yards, so that the 
yardage stamp is included in the 
original stamp as set up in the 
stamper. 

The stamped goods are now tak- 
en from the shelves and the requi- 
site number of pieces placed on a 
truck and sent to the entry clerk 
for recording. 

The goods which are now ready 
to be baled are put up similar to 
those for domestic use. Export 
bales are usually lined with both 
plain and water proof paper, cov- 
ered with twelve or sixteen ounce 
burlap and are bound with either 
rope or steel straps. Occasionally 
export drills, jeans and muslins 
are packed in strong wooden cases 
which are steel-strapped. 

Single cuts of drills and jeans, 
both first quality and seconds, are 
often stamped and shipped out for 
domestic purposes. Single cuts of 
muslin are also used for domestic 
purposes and may be either 
stamped or ticketed as desired. 


Flannels (Narrow and Wide) 


After being received from the 
weave room, heavy narrow flannels 
are usually’ stitched, brushed, 
sheared and rolled up similar to the 
narrow fabrics’ previously’ de- 
scribed. The flannel is taken from 
the roll up machine after being 
rolled on wooden rolls or cardboard 
tubes. These rolls usually contain 
about three long cuts, i. e., about 
O75 yards. 


Napping 

The roll is trucked to the nap- 
ping room and placed in front of 
the breaker napper. If the width 
of the napper will permit, two rolls 
of cloth are run through the nap- 
per at the same time. The napper 
is threaded so that the plain or ffill- 
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Inspecting denims. 
mining yards in roll 


ing side of the flannel comes in 
contact with the napper clothing. 
If a comparatively short or heavy 
nap is desired, the double acting 
type of napper is used. This nap- 
per usually has thirty-six worker 
rolls which are divided into two 
sets of eighteen rolls each, one set 
forming the pile rolls and the other 
set the counter-pile. The clothing 
on all the pile rolls point in one di- 
rection and the clothing on the 
counter-pile rolls point in the op- 
posite direction. All rolls revolve 
in the same direction, which is op- 
posite to that in which the cylin- 
der revolves. 

The kind of napper clothing to 
be used is determined by the nap 
desired. When several types of 
nap are to be run at the same time, 
it is run nappers in 
sets of three—each set composed of 
a breaker, intermediate and ‘inish- 
er napper. After being given the 
requisite number of runs on the 
breaker napper, the flannel which 
is now on a truck in a flat or 
pleated fold is placed in front of 
the intermediate napper and given 
the proper number of runs. From 
this napper the flannel is taken to 
the finisher napper where the de- 
sired nap is obtained. 

If a long heavy nap is required 
a single acting napper of fourteen 
rolls all revolving in the same di- 
rection and all wires pointing in 
the same way is used. 

Some types of nap require that 
the flannel be finished with a felted 


advisable to 


Note counte? 


fo r dete j"- 


This is done after goods have 
been napped by means of a felter 
napper, which usually has twenty- 
four worker rolls with all wires 
pointing in the same direction and 
this direction is opposite to that of 
the revolving drum. These worker 
rolls are covered with a fine close- 
set wire clothing. 

When flannels are of a light con- 
struction so that it would be im- 
practicable—as well as unnecessary 
—to run through brusher and 
shearer, these operations are omit- 
ted. The individual pieces are 
stitched together and run into rolls 
of whatever lengths may be desired 
and then given the proper number 
of runs on the nappers. 


nap. 


Care of the Nappers 


Great care should be taken to see 
that all nappers are methodically 
oiled and greased. Parts where oil 
is used should be attended to twice 
daily. Greasing should be done at 
stated periods and careful record 
should be kept of the greasing of 
each napper. As proper results 
from napping depend very largely 
upon the condition of the clothing, 
it is extremely important that the 
wire is carefully watched and 
ground whenever necessary. The 
grinding and burnishing of napper 
wire is done by means of a traverse 


grinder. 
It is advantageous to inspect 
flannel, which is to be folded, by 


running it from the truck after 
napping over a perch into a scray. 
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The inspector sits in a chair and 
the cloth passes between the in- 
spector and window or suitable 
light so that the imperfections are 
readily seen. The flannel is here 
burled by the inspector and then 
passes upward into the scray. From 
the scray, which is of sufficient 
size to hold from 100 to 150 yards, 
the flannel is run through the 
folder. 

Wide flannel (54 inches and 
wider) may be inspected, yarded 
and rolled by means of a combina- 
tion of perch, flat table and rolling- 
up machine. The inspector sits 
back of the perch—facing the win- 
dow—and by means of the usual 
tools removes the defects from the 
flannel. The flannel is then run 
over a flat table on one side of 
which is attached a selvage trim- 
mer and then passes to the roll-up 
machine where rolls of the required 
lengths are produced. The lengths 
of flannel are sewed together by 
means of a portable stitcher placed 
near the inspecting perch. It takes 


two operatives to run this type of 
machine—the inspector and anoth- 
er worker to operate the selvage 
trimmer and roll-up machine. The 


machine has two controls either 
one of which will start or stop the 
entire machine. These controls are 
placed so that one is convenient for 
each operative. 

Folded flannel which is to be 
sent to the bleachery is taken from 
the folder and placed on trucks in 
bale lots. The yards are marked 
by pencil on the bottom fold where 
it is folded over one end of the 
piece. The selvages are now 
trimmed by means of a trimming 
nipper and the truck of flannel is 
sent to the entry clerk for record- 


ing. 
Flannel Put-Ups 


Double cuts going out to the 
manufacturing trade are usually 
put up in two ways. 

1. Each piece is taken from the 
folder, placed on a flat table and 
folded over once by the folder op- 
erator who then ties the piece with 
two pieces of strong twine placed 
around the piece a few inches from 
each selvage. The yards are writ- 
ten with pencil on a corner of the 
last yard from the folder which the 
operator has pulled out for this 
purpose or if preferred the yards 
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may be marked on the back of each 
piece. 

2. Each piece is taken from the 
folder placed on the table and 
three-folded by the folder man. A 
small gum label showing the yards 
is placed at one corner of the sec- 
ond fold. The tacker then fastens 
the flannel by means of strong 
sewing twine. Usually the piece is 
tacked twice on each end. How- 
ever, if the piece is very bulky an 
additional tacking is made near 
each end of the front side of piece. 
In addition to the gum label a 
hanging tag showing the style and 
yards is also affixed to one end of 
each piece. 

If the flannel is to be stamped or 
ticketed, the piece is cut on the 
folder when the folder is equipped 
with productometer and if not so 
equipped, the entire piece is re- 
moved and cut into two or three 
pieces of the requisite length by 
the folder man. The flannel is 
then three-folded and passed to the 
tacker who tacks each piece either 
once or twice on each end. 

Flannel is usually stamped by 
hand—a foot treadle being used 
whenever a greater pressure is 
needed. Each chop is_ pressed 
against the felt on which the 
stamping fluid has been spread and 
then the treated chop is pressed on 
the proper place on the piece of 
flannel. The writer understands 
that a flannel stamping machine is 
available with a higher lift for the 
more bulky package, but is not fa- 
miliar with the operation of this 
machine. Goods which are to be 
ticketed instead of stamped have 
the ticket gummed by use of a 
gumming machine and then put on 
the piece of flannel. 

A large amount of flannel is now 
being shipped to wholesalers, job- 
bers and retailers in the wound 
put-up. The procedure for wind- 
ing flannel is as follows: The fold- 
ed and cut pieces are put on a 
truck by the folder man. They are 
then trucked to the winding ma- 
chine where each piece is wound on 
a flat cardboard. The tacker then 
folds in the top length a few inches 
and tacks each end of piece. Goods 
are often banded instead of tacked. 
The goods are now stamped or 
ticketed and after having the sel- 
vages trimmed are ready for the 
entry clerk. 


Flannel is packed by several 
methods. Flat folded cuts are gen- 
erally packed in bales. Long cuts 
which have been two or three-fold- 
ed are usually packed in wooden 
cases—a screw press is sometimes 
used to press these goods into the 
case. Three-folded goods are usual- 
ly packed in veneer cases or in car- 
tons. Wide flannel from 54 inches 
up is usually rolled on a cardboard 
tube and covered with paper and 
burlap. [To be continued], 


——_-@—__ 
Alabama Mill News 


The following changes in the organi- 
zation of the Alabama Mills, Inc., have 
been announced by A. H. Randall, gen- 
eral superintendent: R. W. Hollis has 
been transferred from superintendent 
of the Aliceville unit to the same posi- 
tion at the Russellville unit, being suc- 
ceeded by W. N. Scroggins, formerly 
overseer of weaving at this mill, who 
is in turn succeeded by Norman Yar- 
brough, who was promoted. W. D. 
Hall, Jr., has accepted the position of 
designer at Aliceville. 

Homer Roberts has been transferred 
from superintendent of the Clanton 
unit to superintendent of the Wetump- 
ka unit, being succeeded by J. L. King. 
B. L. Moncrief has been promoted to 
overseer of weaving at Wetumpka and 
R. L. Alford received the same promo- 
tion at Clanton. P. A. Redmond, Jr.. 
is designer at Clanton. 


—-->)— a 
Pigment Printing 


Beautiful color reproduction work 
comparable to that seen in fine maga- 
zines like Fortume may soon be possible 
in textile printing, according to Henry 
Young, Aridye Corporation, who spoke 
January 30 before 120 members of the 
Textile Square Club, meeting at the 
Wool Club, New York City. Mr. Young 
discussed the latest developments in 
printing textiles with pigmented emul- 
sions. “Pigment printing gives the de- 
signer new horizons,” he said. “It has 
added new colors to his palette, and 
now he can put to use a printing me- 
dium which reduces the limitations 
which have bound him in the past.” 

The speaker showed examples of the 
results already being obtained with 
pigment printing in achieving photo- 
graphic and color effects. This is made 
possible, he said, by the extreme 
sharpness of impression which charac- 
terizes this method. Photographic 
subjects showing the World’s Fair 
were used widely during 1939, and now 
other scenes, including a Hawaiian 
group, are popular on beach coats, 
housecoats, pajamas, and_= similar 
items. 











Three views of beamer room in a duck mill. 


All photos by John C. Fonville of 


**‘Cotton”’ 
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Left, front view of direct beamers; center, creel of 


section beamer in foreground; right, packages stored in boxes for later use on beamer 








METHODS of preparing warps 
and filling for the weave 
room vary considerably. Some of 
the reasons for this condition in- 
clude the personal preference of 
the management, the kind of cloth 
being produced by the mill and 
the demands of the trade. Al- 
though both duck and sheeting 
are produced on plain looms, ob- 
viously the single yarns in the 
sheeting will require quite dif- 
ferent preparation from that re- 
quired by the ply yarns used in 
making the duck. On the other 
hand there is a similarity in the 
various methods of warp and fill- 
ing preparation and we believe 
that a discussion of some of the 
more common methods of warp- 
ing, beaming and filling winding, 
as practiced in an average duck 
mill, will be of interest. It is our 
hope that this discussion will 
prove profitable as well as inter- 
esting as there is a lack of litera- 
ture on this subject. 
While every department in the 
mill has to strive for efficiency, 
the major emphasis in the warp- 


duction, 


By John Middleton 


(Article One) 


ing, beaming and filling winding 
department must be on efficiency 
and the management of the pro- 
rather than on machine 
settings, or other items of this na- 
ture. The production of a mill, 
for example, is processed in the 
spinning room on 150 spinning 
frames, and in the weave room on 
600 looms, while in the beaming 
and winding room the _ entire 
poundage may be put through 
three or four warpers, five or six 
beamers and 20 or 25 filling wind- 
ers. Three-fifths of the produc- 
tion may be warp and will have to 
go through the five or six beamers. 
It may require an hour to creel a 


Preparing Warp and Filling 
for Dueck Looms 


beamer with yarn that will run 
out in one hour, thus the efficien- 
cy for this particular set will be 
only 50 per cent. It is readily ap- 
parent that constant personal at- 
tention of the overseer and sec- 
ondhand of this department is 
necessary if the highest efficiency 
is to be attained. 

The department preceding the 
beaming is the twisting room. In 
small mills the two departments 
will probably function as one, un- 
der one overseer, with probably 
one secondhand over twisting and 
one over the warping, winding and 
beaming. In large mills it has 
proved better to have two distinct 


® THIS begins a series of articles by a practical mill man 
on the preparation of warp and filling for duck looms, 
which though written primarily from experience in a duck 
mill, will contain many helpful pointers for mills on other 


classes of goods. 


This first article covers in a general way 


the various processes through which warp and filling must 
pass, takes up the types of equipment used, and provides 
some helpful ideas on splicing, rewinding and the handling 


of rayon. 


will have the series complete. 


Save your copies of the magazines so that you 


Questions will be answered 


by the author if addressed through the editors 
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departments. Both these 
departments require such 
close supervision and atten- 
tion to details of produc- 
tion and quality that eithe) 
department is a full job for 
an overseer and a second- 
hand. 

For the heavier ply yarns 
the twister should be de- 
signed to produce the larg- 
est package possible, con- 
sistent with good work. For 
lirect, or beamers 
this is especially desirable, 
as it is necessary to have 
the greatest length of yarn 
without knots that it is 
possible to produce in order 
to effect the greatest econ- 
ymies in beaming. It is not 
always practical to run the 
‘comparatively fine ply 
varns on the larger and 
heavier twisters as. the 
longer traverse and_ the 
larger rings will cause ex- 

‘essive ends down, so these 

varns will usually have to 

be run on smaller twisters. 

The twisters should be equipped 
with yardage counters and will run 
lengths of yarn as required by the 
beaming department. When an end 
comes down on the twister frame, 
the operative will set out this bob- 
bin and often adjacent bobbins af- 
fected by the loose end whipping 
around, and these pieces will be 
sent to the beaming depariment 
separately for splicing and rewind- 
ing. 

Following the beaming is, of 
course, the weaving department, 
and the demands of the weave room 
will govern to a considerable extent 
procedure in the warping, beaming 
and filling winding department. 
One mill has a few automatic shut- 
tle-changing looms, a large number 
of plain, non-automatic looms and 
several automatic bobbin-changing 
plain looms. These looms are of 
different widths and have beam 
heads of different diameters. Some 
of the filling is produced on fill- 
ing winders and some made on fill- 
ing twisters. The yarns will vary 
from 3.50s to 23s and from 2-ply to 
19-ply, and the number of ends in 
the warps will range from 120 to 
6500. The goods produced are from 
two inches to 124 inches in width 
and may weigh as much as six 
pounds to the linear yard. The 


creel 
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Filling winder 


lengths of the cuts or rolls of cloth 
will be from 50 yards to 600 yards 
in length. A set may comprise 40 
to 50 rolls or it may include only 
one roll, or even a ten yard sample. 
Yet in spite of these adverse con- 
ditions the beaming department is 
expected to function efficiently and 
economically. 


Equipment Used in Warping, 
Beaming and Filling Winding 


A duck mill, equipped to turn 
out from 200,000 pounds to 250,000 
pounds per week, might have in 
this department three warpers, one 
section beamer, four creel beam- 
ers (direct beamers), about 200 
spindles of filling winders and 
some splicing and _ rewinding 
equipment. Some of the filling is 
produced on filling twisters. A 
mill, making single-filled and 
light ply-filler ducks, sheeting, 
drills and twills might have three 
automatic spoolers, two high-speed 
warpers, also some old fashioned 
spooling and warping, one section 
beamer, two creel beamers and 
four slashers. All the filling for 
this mill would be produced either 
on the spinning frames or on fill- 
ing twisters. Equipment for other 
plain goods mills range in between 
these. Some of the mills have 


some of their equipment es- 
pecially designed to meet 
their particular require- 
ments. 


Creel or Section Beamer 


The question as to what 
factors determine whether 
a set of warps shall be run 
on the creel beamer or on 
the section beamer is often 
asked, and the question is 
not so readily answered. In 
the first place the section 
beamer will carry many 
more ends than the creel 
beamer, and if it is solely a 
question of the number of 
ends involved then after the 
capacity of the creel beam- 
er has been reached sets 
with a greater number of 
ends will have to be put 
through the warpers and 
section beamer. If it is not 
a matter of the number of 
ends the size of the yarn 
may be a determining fac- 
tor. 

The very fine two- and 
three-ply yarns usually run _ bet- 
ter in the warper, which has, of 
course, a mechanism for stopping 
the warper when an end breaks, 
and then on through the section 
beamer where the ends are sep- 
arated by split or lease rods. On 
the other hand the finer yarns 
tend to break easily and as the 
beamer does not have facilities 
for stopping when an end breaks, 
warps made from very fine yarns 
on creel beamers may have many 
loose ends. 

Another factor that must not be 
overlooked is that it is usually 
profitable to run all the machines 
at full capacity where possible to 
take full advantage of overhead 
and indirect labor, even though in- 
dividual sets might be run at a 
lower cost in certain beamers. As 
a general rule, however, yarns 
finer than 10s/3 ply do not run so 
well in the creel beamer. 

Another question that often 
arises is the number of ends that 
may be run in a creel beamer. One 
mill has a creel beamer with a ca- 
pacity of 3264 bobbins, 5x8 inches. 
As there must be sufficient space 
between the bobbins to allow for 
pulling down ends the spindles are 
spaced 6 inches, and the rows are 
6% inches apart. The creel has 
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four sections, with rows of spin- 
dles on each side, making an eight- 
sided creel. The creel is about 6 
feet high, and about 18 feet long. 
The sections are spaced 18 inches 
apart at the front and 40 inches 
apart at the back. To build a 
creel much higher than this would 
make it necessary to use stools for 
creeling the top rows, in fact only 
the taller creelers can reach the 
top row of the present creel. To 
make the creel very much longer 
would permit the yarn from the 
back spindles to sag, and yarns with 
comparatively high twists would 
tend to tangle. Account of prob- 
lems of space another section seems 
out of the question. Again, warps 
(for duck) requiring more than 
3000 ends are usually made from 
fine ply yarns, which as we have 
seen do not run so well in the creel 
beamers. (Exceptions to this state- 
ment are warps made for certain 
fabrics for the laundry 
trade which may have over 
4000 ends of 7s/5 ply 
warp.) It would seem to us 
that with present equip- 
ment the capacity of creel 
beamers lies somewhere be- 
tween 3000 ends and 4000 


ends. 


Splicing and Rewinding 
Equipment 


Because of the familiari- 
ty of the reader with warp- 
ers, beamers and filling 
winders, or quillers, we 
have not thought it neces- 
sary to describe these ma- 
chines, but we do think that 
some discussion of splicing 


and rewinding would not 
be amiss. 
Single yarns are of 


course rewound on spoolers, 
either regular or automat- 


ic, or on some form of 
winder, and are run on 
spools, cones or cheeses. 


Ply yarns, in which we are 


chiefly interested, are 
usually put directly from 


the twister to the warpers 
or creel beamers, the object 
being to produce the great- 
est possible length with a 
minimum of knots, and in 
fact for certain fabrics, 
warps without knots must 
be made. It was formerly 
customary to rewind all ply 


yarns usually on parallel tubes, 
with as many as three or four twist- 
er bobbins to each tube. These tubes 
were put into the warp creel, and 
ereeled as they ran out, similar to 
creeling a spinning frame. Present 
rigid requirements with respect to 
knots make this method obsolete. 
Splicing and rewinding equip- 
ment is used almost solely for the 
purpose of salvaging the yarn that 
has broken before reaching the cor- 
rect length in the twisting room. It 
constitutes a burden on beaming 
and is only profitable when com- 
pared with the waste which would 
otherwise be made. Yarns under 
four-ply cannot be spliced success- 
fully with equipment now in use, so 


it is customary to rewind these 
pieces, tying them together with 
weavers’ knots. The reason that 


splicing finer than four ply yarns 
is not practical is that in a three- 
ply varn, while two of the plies can 





Upper photo, the splicing device as used by 
a duck mill; center, close-up of same device; 
lower, gauging the package after the splic- 
ing is finished 
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be tied together, when the single 
ends are handled they come _ un- 
twisted and cannot be _ properly 
joined together. 

For the four-, five- and six-ply 
yarns the splicing really consists of 
splitting the yarn with an instru- 
ment resembling an awl, this op- 
eration pushing the twist back from 
the ends, the separated strands be- 
ing held in place by springs, then 
tving by the operative of small 
knots, scattered as far apart as pos- 
The twist is allowed to run 
back in and the “spliced knot’’ is 
waxed with a paraffin wax. 

Plied yarns above six-ply may be 
actually spliced. The plies are sep- 
arated, after the twist has been run 
back in the yarn, by a special ap- 
paratus, and the ends are rolled 
around each other. The twist is 
then reinserted, the ends trimmed 
close to the splice and the splice is 
waxed. An end spliced by a skilled 
operative, whose hands are 
clean, and who has 
careful to pull off all soiled 
yarn, is difficult to detect 
in the fabric. 


sible. 


been 


Rewinding Pieces 


There number of 
methods of rewinding the 
after splicing. A 
winder or a spooler may be 
One mill solved this 
problem by rigging up a se- 
ries of tables carrying the 
splicing devices and with a 
drive shaft with pulleys 
driving two twister spin- 
dles to each table on which 
pleces are placed after be- 
ing spliced to another piece. 
Two spindles are provided 
for the bobbins that are to 
emptied, friction being ap- 
plied to these spindles to 
prevent the yarn from over- 
running and to make the re- 
sultant bobbin of yarn firm 
and smooth. 


are a 
pieces 


used. 


No guide is 
necessary with this method 
as the yarn will be wound 
onto the bobbin just as it 
was originally wound on the 
twister. 

Obviously this will not be 
satisfactory in rewinding 
big-end bobbins or bobbins 
on which the traverse of 
the twister has stopped and 
caused tangled varn. Such 
bobbins should be spliced 
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to a good bobbin and rewound 
on a spooler so that the traverse 
of the spooler will guide the yarn 
from the bad bobbin onto the good 
bobbin properly. The resultant 
bobbins of spliced yarn are then 
used in the beamer creels, a suf- 
ficient number being used in each 
set to keep the stock of re-worked 
yarn on hand to a minimum; 
this yarn is usually placed near 
the selvage. Defects from splicing 
will be discussed in a subsequent 
article. 

Mention has already been made 
of the difficulties encountered in 
trying to splice yarns under four- 
ply. It is the usual custom, we be- 
lieve, to rewind these pieces, either 
on a winder or on a spooler, using 
weavers’ knots. In many cases the 
finer four-plies may be handled in 
this way instead of splicing them 
when such knots are not objection- 
able in the fabric. One mill uses 
a spooler for this purpose. Bobbins 
from the twister room, that is 
pieces that have come down on the 
twisters, are put on the spindles 
and other pieces are tied to them. 
(Supply spindles replace the bobbin 
holders with which the spooler was 
originally equipped.) The pieces on 
the drive spindles are then filled 
and doffed to be used as required 
to prevent an accumulation of this 
reworked yarn. As in the case of 
spliced yarns it is customary to use 
a certain amount of this yarn in 
each set of warps, creeling it near 
the selvages. Fabrics to be used 
for filtering, however, must be 
made practically knotless, so this 
reworked yarn may not be used in 
these goods. In this case, especially 
if such fabrics are to be made from 
special yarns, the pieces that break 
down on the twisters are sorted out 
according to size and are put di- 
rectly in the beamer creel and run 
as far as possible and are then 
creeled out with other pieces. The 
yarn that is then left on the bob- 
bins is pulled off and may go into 
mop waste. It can readily be seen 
that this materially increases the 
cost of the goods so every effort 
should be made to prevent ends 
down on the twisters; but more 
about this later. 

There has been some discussion 
as to whether it is profitable to use 
high-speed warpers in warping ply 
yarns. If the ply yarn is to be used 


in a fabric in which knots are not 
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objectionable, then it is possible to 
wind the ply yarn on a large cone 
or cheese and run in a high-speed 
warper. But on the other hand if 
the fabric is to be made practically 
knotless, then the yarn will have to 
be used just as it leaves the twister, 
and with present methods of ring 
twisting the size of package is lim- 
ited. For example a 12s/2 ply yarn 
does not run very well on a twister 
with larger than 41-inch rings, 
carrying a 4x7 bobbin. Such a bob- 
bin will hold about 114 pounds of 
yarn, or about 7560 yards of 12s/2 
ply yarn. The regular warpers de- 
liver 60 yards per minute, on the 
average, thus requiring 125 min- 
utes to run down a creel. In actual 
practice we have found that such 
yarn, when run on the 4%-inch 
rings, will have as many as 15 per 
cent of the ends down at 5000 yards, 
and under the most favorable con- 
ditions about 6000 yards are all 
that we have found a bobbin of this 
kind to hold. This will require 100 
minutes to run down on the regu- 
lar warper. Two creelers can put 
up and tie a creel of about 400 ends 
per hour, so if the warpers are on 
12s/2 ply yarn, each creel having 
400 ends, and if the yarn is 6000 
yards in length, then two creelers 
might keep four warpers creeled. 
But if the yarn is heavier, and of 
course correspondingly _ shorter, 
then the warpers will have to be 
creeled oftener, so on an average 
two creelers should get fairly good 
production on three warpers, a 
third person to act as tender, with 
someone to help doff the complet- 
ed beams. 

Another thing that must be con- 
sidered in connection with high- 
speed warpers is the method of tak- 
ing the yarn from the supply pack- 
ages in the warper creel. If the 
package used comes directly from 
the ring twister then the yarn must 
be pulled from the “side” as the 
bobbin is turned on a spindle of 
some kind. The speed at which the 
yarn can be delivered to the warper 
in this manner is somewhat limited. 
To attain the high speeds of the 
newer type warpers the yarn is 
usually taken from the package 
over-end, and this is not practical 
under present conditions, with the 
double-head bobbins used on the 
ring twisters. We can thus see 
that the so-called high-speed warp- 
ers are not practical to use in 






warping ply yarns from ring twist- 
er bobbins, but for yarns that can 
be rewound on to cones or cheeses 
then the high-speed warper should 
be used. 


Beaming Rayon 


The beaming of rayon presents 
problems not encountered in beam- 
ing cotton warps. Every part of 
the machine touched by the rayon, 
such as the eyes, must be perfectly 
smooth. The covering of the dress- 
er rolls must be such that a firm 
grip will be had on the yarn. It is 
important that uniform tension be 
maintained on each individual end 
in the warp, and this is impossible 
if the roll covering is such that the 
ends of rayon will slip through, as 
it is the nature of rayon to do. 
Tight and loose warp ends will show 
up in the finished goods as streaks, 
having the appearance of off-col- 
ored yarn. 


Filling Winders or Quillers 


Filling winding, with present 
equipment, is at best an expensive 
process. Production on filling wind- 
ers is small, making the labor cost 
high, and in addition to this the 
overhead is high as a relatively 
large number of employees are re- 
quired to “wait on’ the tenders of 
these machines. For automatic 
bobbin-changing looms it is doubt- 
less more economical to make the 
ply filling on filling twisters, but 
for plain, non-automatic duck looms 
and for shuttle-changing looms fill- 
ing winders must be used. In some 
cases rayon filling wil! be wound 
on filling winders. The filling 
winder makes a much smoother 
package than the twister, and about 
twice as much yarn can be put on 
the same size package. The battery 
hand can wait on nearly twice as 
many looms with this filling as 
with filling produced on twisters, 
but the high labor cost at the wind- 
ers may offset its advantages; this 
point will have to be determined by 
each mill. 

It is customary to wind ply fill- 
ing for plain, non-automatic looms 
on a cop butt, though for certain 
purposes it may be wound in cop 
form without a butt of any kind. 
The filling winder has a length 
stop, which stops the spindle when 
the cop has reached the required 
length. Otherwise it is nen-auto- 
matic. The cop of filling produced 
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by this machine, when properly 
made, is hard and firm, and un- 
winds at the loom without looping 
and without gapping the selvage, 
assuming, of course, that the shut- 
tle and the loom are properly ad- 
justed. Certain difficulties are en- 
countered on filling winders be- 
cause of the reciprocating motion 
of the traverse, and because the end 
of the cop must run inside a form- 
er, or trumpet, and because of 
weights and tensions necessary to 
build a firm cop. Defects account 
of the difficulties will be discussed 
in a subsequent article. 

Recently, filling winders, which 
are said to be fully automatic, have 
been introduced. All that the op- 
erative has to do is to keep the ma- 
chine supplied with yarn and emp- 
ty quills and to remove the full 
quills occasionally from a box where 
they fall after being doffed auto- 
matically. 

The present method of creeling 





special length yarns in the warper 
and the beamer creels, while pro- 
ducing warps at lower cost and 
somewhat better quality than older 
methods, also makes more waste. 
With present equipment lengths on 
the twisters are not uniform, even 
on adjacent spindles. This condi- 
tion is aggravated as the length of 
the yarn increases and as the size 
of the yarn decreases. For exam- 
ple, a 100-yard sample of 7s/7 ply 
warp yarn will run out in the creel 
almost perfectly, while a creel of 
7s/3 ply, 4800 yards may vary as 
much as 50 yards. Tape driven 
spindles should help overcome this 
variation, but under actual running 
conditions nothing, so far as we 
know, has been found to eliminate 
entirely the trouble of uneven 
lengths of yarn from the ring 
twisters. It has been thought that 
this unevenness in length is accom- 
panied by a corresponding variation 
in twist. If actual figures bearing 


a fp 
wrvrv 





Mighlights of Textile History 





(The following interesting facts, as pre- 
sented by Cash M. Stanley, a member of 
the faculty of the teatile school at the 
Texas Technological Oollege, Lubbock, 
Texas, are verified in “Cotton Spinning” by 
W. Scott Taggart.) 


Travernier says in India muslins 
were made so fine that “when it is 
laid on the grass to bleach and the dew 
has fallen upon it, it is no longer dis- 
cernible”’. 


Marco Polo wrote a book in A.D. 1298 
in which he said that on the coast of 
Coromandel they produce “the finest 
and most beautiful cottons that are to 
be found in any part of the world’’. 


The Greek historian, Herodotus, made 
reference in his writings to “the wool 
in India that grows on trees”’. 


A digest of ancient laws believed to 
have been drawn up by Maru in 800 
B.C., made frequent references to cot- 
ton both as a plant and as a textile ma- 
terial. 


When Samuel Crompton invented his 
mule, he was enabled to spin 80s and 
was paid 42 shillings per pound for this 
yarn. 


Daniel Bourne [not Boone] first pat- 
ented the roller and clearer type card 
in 1748. 


The use of two cones in the fly frame 
came in 1825; previously only one cone 
had been used. 


No records exist of the introduction 
of the cotton plant to the United States. 


The first opening and cleaning sys- 
tem consisted of a bow-string placed in 
contact with ginned cotton. By setting 
the string to vibrating the cotton was 
opened out into a loose fluffy mass. 


The use of a heart-shaped cam in the 
traverse motion for spinning frames 
was first introduced by Arkwright in 
1775. He was knighted for his many 
revolutionary inventions and improve- 
ments in cotton processing machinery. 


When James Hargreaves introduced 
the spinning jenny in Blackburn, the 
weavers there smashed his machine and 
forced him to move to Nottingham. 


Houldworth’s sun and planet differ- 
ential motion, the principle of which is 
still in use in fly frames, was invented 
over 100 years ago, in 1825. 


Arkwright, in about 1772, was the 
first to make a lap for feeding the card. 
Hitherto an apron had been used. 


Wyatt, in 1738, through the medium 
of Lewis Paul, was the first to use 
rollers for drafting. 


Roberts’ pamphlet of 1641, “The 
Treasures of Traffic’, contains the 
first written record of the existence of 
cotton in England. The methods of 
manufacture at this time were little 
better than those used in other parts 
of the world 2000 years before. 


The total exports of cotton in 1770 
from America to England consisted of 
17 bales and 8 barrels. 
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out this theory are in existence we 
do not know it. Should frames of 
different makes be used in the same 
twisting room the constants should 
be checked very carefully, as a 
slight difference in gearing may 
cause a variation in twist, however 
slight, which might effect the 
length. Travelers of different 
weight on the same kind of yarn 
might have something to do with 
irregular lengths. 

Some of the problems confronting 
the overseer and the second-hand of 
the warping, beaming and filling 
winding department, which we hope 
to discuss in this series of articles, 
include the management of the pro- 
duction of the mill as relates itself 
to this department, the marking of 
warps and filling, inspection sys- 
tems, the prevention of bad work, 
piece work systems, safety and ac- 
cident prevention, oiling, cleanli- 
ness and other general management 
problems. [To be continued.] 


Nature intended the cotton fiber to 
Serve aS a means of distributing the 
seed. If we let nature take her course, 
the wind would distribute the seed in 
every direction. 


(The following facts are 
“Weaving by Hand and Powcr’’, 
and other sources.) 


verified in 
by Barlow, 


The fork and grid filling stop-mo- 
tion was invented by Gilroy a hundred 
years ago, 1839. 


In the Museum at Kensington are to 
be found the oldest remains of woven 
materials: fish nets fashioned by Stone 
Age Swiss lake dwellers. (“History and 
Principles of Weaving 1878”—Barlow). 


Regulated by law at one time in Eng. 
land were the domestic life of the wea- 
ver, the width and quality of cloth pro- 
duced, and the price at which it was 
to be sold. 


Commenced between 958 and 960 A.D. 
were the woolen manufactures of Flan- 
ders, to which the world is greatly in- 
debted for their improved methods of 
manufacture. 


“Blankets” are named after Thomas 
Blanket, eminent manufacturer of 
Bristol, about 1342. 


The ingenious Flemings who immi- 
grated to England in 1369 established 
the fine woolen industry on a founda- 
tion that has not been shaken for over 
500 years, but their lives were always 
in danger as native workmen held them 
objects of hatred and malice, and called 
them “cursede forrainers”’. 


In 1519 Cortez sent home cotton fab- 
ries from the looms of Mexican Indians, 
the first seen in Europe. 


For three thousand years Egyptian 
mummies have been preserved unin- 
jured, “wrapped in linen”. 












and composition, its manufacture 


and properties. and present uses. 


INTERESTING information on Vinyon, 
a new textile fiber, has been made 
available by the 
poration, which is 
it in the company’s acetate rayon plant 
at Meadville, Pa. The following para 
graphs are abstracted from ‘““The Stor; 
of Vinyon”, released 
American Viscose 
from a paper on the subject by Dr. F. 
Bonnet, of this company, before the 
New York Section of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and Col 


orists. 


American Viscose Cor- 


now manufacturing 


in February by 


Corporation, and 


Chemical Origins. Vinyon fiber is 
made from a Vinylite resin which in 
turn is derived from 
coal), salt, water and air. 
tion of the new fiber is interesting. It 
begins as a white fluffy powder, which 
is converted into a textile by modifica- 
tion of the so-called “dry spinning”’ 
process. Like all major discoveries, 
fiber is the results of many 
vears of technical experimentation. The 
story of Vinylite resin goes back still 
further. The first known record of 
Vinyl serum, from which the resin is 
produced, was in 1838 when Regnault 
observed the formation of a white pow- 
der when sealed tubes of Vinyl chloride 
stood in the sunlight. 

The idea of obtaining textile fibers 
from gums and resins is not new. In 
1734 a French naturalist pointed out 
that silk liquid gum which 
has been dried, and suggested making 
silk from gums and resins, but ordi- 
nary gums and resins were unsuitable, 
and it was not until the discovery of 
synthetic resins that this became pos- 
sible. With the discovery of the phen- 
ol-formaldehyde condensate resin 


natural gas (or 


The evolu- 


Vinyon 


is only a 


Bakelite, followed by many other syn- 





A Description of 
Vinyon—a New 
Textile Fiber 


An interesting outline of its source 







Men’s knitted swim trunks are one of the 


apparel markets for Vinyon. The trunks 
above were knitted of Vinyon .... . 
thetic resins, many new properties of Manufacture of Vinyon. The new 
these resins became known. but only a textile fiber is made in two general 
very few have been found suitable for forms: continuous filament yarn and 
spinning into useful textile fibers. Ap- staple fiber; at present it is in ¢com- 


parently only those thermoplastic poly- 


ners are suitable which are straight 
chain or linear polymers, and the long- 
er the straight chain is (that is, the 
vreater the molecular weight of the 
the stronger and more resili- 
fiber. All of 
which is best exemplified by the new 
polyamide nylon, 


vinvl resin Vinyon. 


polymer ) 
ent will be the resultant 
and the 


resin poly 





Industrial sewing thread, one of 
the new products of Vinyon . 


mercial production in sizes including 60 
denier /46 filament; 120 denier/92 fila 
ment; and 180 denier/138 filament. The 
fiber unusual 
characteristics and properties. Chemi- 
eally, it has inertness, unusual resist- 
ance to mineral acids and alkalies and 


possesses a number of 


miscellaneous corrosive chemicals. 
Physically, it has exceptional versatili 
ty, lending itself to processing which 
permits producing yarns with a wide 
range of tensile strengths 
properties. 

All steps in its manufacture take 
place in the rayon plant. The Vinylite 
resin, in the form of a white powder, 
into and 

acetone’ To 


and elastic 


is emptied agitator mixers 
dissolved in 


’ of the proper consistency, clear 


produce 4 
“dope’ 
and with the general appearance of a 
heavy syrup. This dope is filtered and 
stored, and then goes to the spinning 
machine, where the process of spinning 
is done on standard acetate rayon spin- 
ning equipment, substantially the same 
as in making acetate rayon, except 
that higher air pressures and tempera- 
are used, a temperature double 
used for acetate rayon being re 
After, spinning, the yarns are 


tures 
that 
quired. 
stretched to 
and reduce 
then oiled 
drawn on cones and spools for ship- 
ment. 

The outstanding specialized task in 
making Vinyon is the stretching pro- 
eess following the spinning. ‘The regu- 
larity of denier, tensile strength, elong- 
ation and elasticity all depend upon 
of temperature, pressure 


strength 
they are 
then re- 


increase tensile 
extensibilities : 


and twisted: and 


close eontrol 
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COMPARISON OF DRY AND WET TENACITY 
AND ELONGATION 
Vv Wet 
Tenacity Elongation Tenacity Elongatio: 
Degummed silk 4.22 160% 3.40 26% 
Viscose 2.00 18 1.00 28 
Acetate 1.40 27 0.85 36 
Vinyon No. 1 4.00 18 4.00 18 
Vinyon No. 2 2.30 29 2.30 25 
Vinyon No. 3 1.00 120 + 1.00 120 + 
and speed at this point. Asin the case agents. Although it is thermoplastic 


of nylon, this stretching is a vital part 
in producing a good yarn so as to give 
it the high tensile strength and true 
elasticity. The stretched yarn is then 
Set by immersion in water at 150 de- 
grees F. for several hours, after which 
it is ready for winding. 

The same denier tolerances used in 
rayon yarns are observed for Vinyon 
yarn. The ordinary yarn is bright, but 
may be dulled by pigmentation in the 
spinning dope just as is done in the 
case of viscose or acetate. The tenaci- 
ty may be controlled within a range of 
1.00 to 4.00 grams per denier and the 
elongation correspondingly from 120 to 
1S per cent, the higher strength cor- 
responding to the lower extensibility 
and vice versa. Being extremely wa- 
ter repellent the tenacity and extensi- 
bility of the dry and wet yarn are the 
same. A convenient comparison of dry 
and wet tenacity and elongation of 
several fibers is given in the accom- 
panying table. A tenacity of 4.00 grams 
per denier, expressed in another way, 
is 77,200 pounds per square inch, which 
corresponds to the strength of machin- 
ery or forging steel. Although the yarn 
is quite water resistant, the surface is 
readily wet out by the use of wetting 


and softens at temperatures above 150 
degrees F., it does not support combus 
tion, but if heated hot enough will burn 
with a very smoky flame. 

During textile processing of Vinyon, 
it is well to run with rather high hu- 
midity because of the static which de 
velops. Higher tension in knitting is 
possible due to the high strength and 
elasticity. The yarns and fabrics are 
in no way affected by water, and are 
exceptionally resistant to acids and al- 
kalis. Aqua regia, 70 per cent nitric, 
hydrochlorie and even hydrofluoric acid 
of maximum concentration do not at- 
tack it at room temperature; the same 
is true of caustic soda or potash. 

The lower aliphatic ketones like ace- 
tone dissolve it as do some of the halog- 
enated hydrocarbons. In contact with 
di-ethyl ether or the aromatic 
hydrocarbons it tends to swell. It is 


lower 


unaffected by gasoline, aleohol and 
other aliphatic bydroecarbons. It is not 


attacked by bacteria, molds or fungi: 
it does not conduct electricity, and is 
an excellent insulator. 

Dyeing of Vinyon seemed at first to 
offer some difficulty, but this matter 


is well on the way of solution as a 
whole range of colors are available. 
a ee 


Can End Breakage Be Too Low? 


(Continued from page 50) 
time’ spinners, do seem to have 
the knack of making better piec- 
ings. Possibly due to having just 
been through a period when they 
were constantly watched and _ in- 
structed by the overseer and his 
sistants. 

“In this connection, we have re- 
cently made a drive in our spinning 
room to obtain better piecings, by 
both our ‘best spinners’ (who as |] 
said are the worst offenders) and 
our younger ones, and since we have 
begun this, there is a noticeable im- 
provement in the way our yarn runs 
in subsequent processes. I would 
not kid myself or you by believing 
or saying that this improvement is 
due wholly to better piecings, but 


as- 


I am convinced that a large part of 
the improvement recently has been 
due to this campaign. 

“If our experience along these 
lines is correct—and | think it is— 
then the fewer breaks and there- 
fore the less piecings we can have 
at the spinning frames, the better 
our work will run subsequently. 

“IT am sure your friend John 
Smith feels he is working along the 
right line and if you see him soon 
I should be glad if you would go 
further into the matter with him 
and let me know what he has to 


99 


say. 

(We sent a copy of the foregoing 
notes to both of these gentlemen. 
“Henry Brown” replies: “Didn't 
intend to break into print, but if 


6| 


course, be co! 
pigments by incorporating 
the resin dispersion prior to 


The yarn itself can, of 
ored with 
these in 
<pinning. 

One way of dyeing the yarn is to use 
ai bath containing and non- 
solvents for the resin which temporar! 
Another 
bv means of many types of dyes using 
standard dyeing procedure modified, of 


solvents 


ly swell the filaments. way is 


course, aS to temperature and by the 
use of a suitable dispersing agent for 
the dye. Still another way is to 
oil soluble dyes applied from hydro- 
earbon baths. 


use 


The yarn is available in a medium 
sized package: knotless 1l-ounce spools 
and parallel tubes and 2-pound cones. 
Throwing of the yarn is not planned 
at present by the producers. 


AS a first 


» ™ a 
rextiie 


Uses and Applications. 
step in development, the new 
is already going into an important 
zroup of industrial fabrics, includinzg 
filter cloth, pressed felts, sewing 
threads, and twines of various construc 
tions. Other possibilities are bathing 
suits, curtains, upholstery, fish 
and nets and seines, electric insulation. 
chemical resistant clothing, 
and fusible shape-retaining 
Laboratory work toward 
of a Vinvon yarn for full-fashioned h 


lines 


awnings, 
fabrics. 


development 


siery is now proceeding. 

The prices range from $1.40 | 
pound for 250 denier/1S84 filament, to 
$1.80 for 60/46 in continuous filament 
bright stretched. In staple bright, the 
orices are $1.25 stretched and $1.10 un- 
stretched. ‘The 250/184 and the staple 
are available oniy in sample quantifies 
at present. 


it will help, and not hurt ‘John’, go 
to it.” “John Smith” came back 
with: 

(“Without any idea of relaxing 
our efforts to reduce end breakage 
at all times by improvement im rov 
ing and improvement in the me- 
chanical maintenance of the smn- 
ning frame, we still feel that un 
end breakage which is too low is 
indicative of a job that is too low. 
This would not apply on 
types of high grade yarns. The final 
answer to this discussion would 5¢ 
in what is your cost per pound on 
various yarn numbers? I am satis- 
fied that we could beat the other 
fellow on this point. I will leave te 
you the decision as to whether this 
would settle the argument.” 

(Further comment from other 
readers will be welcome.) 


Cé rta AL 
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THE accompanying annual chart “Ten 

Years of Cotton Textiles”, com- 
piled by the Association of Cotton Tex- 
tile Merchants of New York, presents 
a comprehensive picture of trends and 
developments in the industry in the pe- 
riod 1930-1939 inclusive. The following 
pertinent facts and _ interpretations 
from the figures are abstracted from an 
analysis of the figures by W. Ray Bell, 
president of the association: 

As to 1939, spindle activity was 22 
per cent greater than in 19388; cotton 
consumption was 24.79 per cent greater, 
being only slightly below the record 
figure in 1937. The first half of the 
year was unprofitable; war conditions 
in September increasing demand and 
acting as a spark to inflame the pent- 
up demand for replenishment of trade 
inventories. “The chief war benefit to 
cotton goods volume last year was the 
temporary scarcity and precipitate rise 
in the price of burlap and other jute 
products.” Substitution of cotton cloth 
materials represented probably 10 per 
cent of total burlap consumption. 

Exports of cotton goods from the U. 
S. improved about 15 per cent over 
1938, a gain of nearly 48,000,000 square 


TEN. YEARS 


yards, the total being the largest since 
1932. Imports practically doubled, be- 
ing mainly low-priced bleached goods 
from Japan whose volume in 1939 ex- 
ceeded 77,000,000 square yards in con- 
trast with 29,000,000 in 1938. 

Total U. S. production in 1939 was 


9,145,765,000 square yards; allowing 
for imports and exports provided for 
domestic consumption 8,890,116,000 
square yards—being 67.76 square yards 
per capita compared with 55.61 in 
1938. 

With such a domestic distribution, 


“woven cotton goods demonstrated its 
ability to support recovery despite 
amazing gains in synthetic materials. 
Within the past 10 years, the annual 
production of rayon broad woven goods 
has increased from no more than 250,- 
000,000 square yards to over 1,000,000,- 
000.” Rayon staple fiber saw an in- 
crease in consumption in 1939 of 88 
per cent, to a _ total of 100,000,000 
pounds, of which 47,000,000 pounds 
were imported. However, the cotton 
textile industry shared in this con- 
sumption, in spinning the staple fiber 
and weaving clothes from both staple 
and filament yarns. Last April, the 
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OF COTTON 


“Ten Years of Cotton Textiles” 


Bureau of Census announced that a to- 
tal of 518,674 spindles in cotton mills 
were operating on spinning rayon fiber 
and blends. 

A total of 1,000,000 spindles were dis- 
mantled by the industry during 1939, 
leaving the total below 25,000,000 for 
the first time since 1905. Installatic:: 
of new machinery, chiefly replacements 
and additions, was double that of 19388 
but less than half of the 19387 modern- 
ization. , 

‘Total activity represents the highest 
annual working time per average act- 
ive spindle on record, with a gain of 
705 hours over the preceding year. Dur- 
ing the final quarter, the operating rate 
exceeded capacity based on 80 hours 
weekly. Even in that period the lure 
of exceptional profit opportunities, 
which distinguished the late 1936 ex- 
perience, was lacking and over 2,000,000 
spindles remained inactive. In June, 
idle equipment had exceeded 3,750,000 
spindles. The existence of competitive 
disabilities thus indicated now sug- 
gests a reduced estimate of slightly 
more than 23,000,000 spindles with cap- 
ability of sharing in the work of sup- 
plying market needs.” 


LEALLILES 


Data assembled by The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York from Bureau of The Census reports and information obtained through the courtesy of machinery 
manufacturers. Cloth production for the non-census or even years and for 1939 has been estimated to correspond to spindle hour activity during the preceding census years. 
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1930 | 1931 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
=i rf 
| EQUIPMENT | | 
} , | ' 
a ae sat 34,541,486 33,608,494 | 32,326,526 | 31,442,174 30,938,340 | 30,889,484 | 29,253,444 27,700,194 | 26,704,476 25,986,620 | 24,943,302 
| 
| ) 
a ie pee ae — 725,600 —932,992 | 1.281968 | 884,352 — 503,834 — 48,856 1,636,040 | 1,553,250} 995,718 —717,856 | 1,043,318 
preceding year : 
} | 
New installation, addinons | - 
at eaienein, | 251.936 205,068 | 143,908 | 348.568 529,840 214,874 469,316 772,724 | 178,280 349,416 | 
j i : : 
| OPERATION) | | | | 
Spind) o t ame 4 | 
during year ending July 3ia | 31,245,078 28,979,646 | 27,271:938 | 26,894,860 27,742,462 26,700,946 | 24,664,428 25,419,110 24,774,004 23,731,050 | 
| } i | 
Spindles idle d | 
oaned apa Or 3,296,408 4,628,848 | 5,054,588 | 4.547.314 3,195 878 4,188,538 4,589,016 2,281,084 1,930,472 2,255,570 | 
| | | | 
Average number of acove | | 
les based ive | | 
ae — nay — 27,269,470 25,674,107 | 23,250,757 | 24.873.270 25,119,435 23,421,150 23,373,147 24,079,936 | 22,042,442 22,306,734 | 
Intermittent spindies | 
(being the difference | 
average active spindles ond thoes | 3.975.608 3,305,539 4.021.181 | 2,021,990 | 2,623,027 3,279,796 1,291,281 1,339,174 | 2,731,562 1,424,316 | 
Percentage relation of aver | | 
age active spindies to spin 
dies in place... 7B95% | 76.39% 71.92% 79.11% 81.19% 75.82% 79.9% 86.93% | 82.54% 85.84% | 
"59 
Spindle hours run ' | 76,702,655,168 | 77,793,298,853 | 70,218,347.911 | 86,580,232,828 | 75,711,412,882 | 76,017,361,934 | 91,773,252,676 | 95,591,131,816 | 75,925,187,178 | 92,559,108,308 | 
| 
Houre run per avenge | | 
achve spindle........... | 2,813 | 3,030 3,020 | 3,481 3,014 3,246 3,926 3,970 | 3,444 4,149 | 
7 . y 1 aha } 
M A R K E T | | ; i i 
Production in square yards | 6,448,392,000 | 6,955,391,000 | 6,278,222,000 | 7,866,040,000 | 6,878,579,000 | 7,135,276,000 | 8,613,837,000 | 9,445,736,000 | 7,502,168,000 | 9,145,765,000 
Exports in square yards 416,285,000 366,959,000 375,446,000 | 302,042,000 | 226,306,000 186,565,000 200,501,000 236,251,000 319,634,000 367,466,000 | 
| | 
imports in square yards... 35,517,000 | 34,732,000 29,436,000 | 41,348,000 41,533,000 63,674,000 114,195,000 147,320,000 | $8,282,000 111,817,000 | 
| | | 
Available for domestic 
consumption ... | §,067,624,000 | 6,623,164,000 | 5,932,212,000 | 7,605,346,000 | 6,693,806,000 | 7,012,385,000 | 8,527,531,000 | 9,356,805,000 | 7,240,816,000 | 8,890,116,000 | 
| 
| | ' 
Population at July ist 123,091,000 124,113,000 124,974,000 125,770,000 126,626,000 127,521,000 128,429,000 129,257,000 | 130,215,000 131,200,000 | 
| | 
Available for per capita con: | | | 
sumpton in square yards 49.29 | $3.36 | 47 47 60.47 52.86 54.99 66.40 72.39 55.61 67.76 
i 














CURRENT TEATILE TOPICS 


Lull finds the mills 
on practical footing 


WE WOULD hesitate to go about on 

the idea that the textile industry 
as a whole has “found itself” at last on 
the matter of sound operation. Yet the 
market reports for the beginning of 
1940, one of the periods of recession 
which mark the tides of textile activi- 
ty, were encouraging to belief on the 
part of the trade observer that such 
was the case. Prices measure the pol- 
icies of mills. An unusually orderly 
price situation obtained on the reces- 
sion. 

It is true that mills came into the 
new year still with substantial back- 
logs, but selling had been slow for 
weeks. Only spasmodic orders in any- 
thing like volume was realized. In 
such times, the urge of old was to pro- 
mote orders through concessions. The 
first six weeks of the year did bring 
easier values, but nothing like a severe 
break in the market. 

February again found prices of print 
cloths and related lines below cost of 
production, in spite of the orderly de- 
cline. Mills not only were generally re- 
sistant to the trend, however, but many 
producers were rejecting the bids sub- 
mitted to them. The signs were nu- 
merous that buyers needed replenish- 
ment goods and sellers saw good pros- 
pects in March. 


Seasonal recession 
assumes sharpness 


Considerable of the hesitation in 
selling of cotton gray goods undoubted- 
ly was due to the seasonal recession 
in industry at large. This was natur- 
ally anticipated, but it assumed a 
sharpness that was not expected, albeit 
this may be only another demonstra- 
tion that the swings in economics are 
like those of the clock pendulum. In 
other words, the swing downward had 
something of the intensity of the au- 
tumn rise. 

This unexpected acceleration of the 
recession, on the other hand, led to the 
conjecture that the movement down- 
ward would run itself out the sooner. 
Allowing for the continual uncertainty 
affecting the outlook from the stand- 
point of international relationships, the 
domestic situation has remained fun- 
damentally propitious. The confidence 


in ultimate good business for the year 
1940 has held during the lull. 

Outside circumstances are of vital 
consequence to the textile manufactur- 





ing industry, and the prevailing confi- 
dence through the first two months of 
the year was encouraging to mill men. 
The uses of cotton products are so 
manifold and the ramifications of their 
distribution so widespread through the 
whole economic fabric of the country, 
it takes a well adjusted forward move 
ment to give a balanced prosperity to 
the mills. 


Large consumption 
for year forecast 


Around the middle of February, mer 
chants in the primary market for cot- 
ton goods were exhibiting their confi 
dence by prediction that consumption 
would come close in 1940 to the 9,100,- 
000 yards estimated for 1939. These 
textiles not only were promised a well 
distributed demand through the activ 
ity of general industry together with 
consumer goods, but cotton cloths were 
priced favorably for competition with 
such lines as paper products. 

Cotton also is holding its own in the 
battle of the fibers. Rayon and other 
synthetics are making steady advances 
from year to year, yet the natural fi- 
ber of the South retains its place of 


high value through economic advan- 
tage. On the figures of the Rayon 


Organon, the poundage of cotton con- 
sumption in 1939 was 3,626,700,000. 
This figured at just under SO per cent 
of the poundage of the five textile lead- 
ers: cotton, rayon, wool, silk and linen. 
It was 25 per cent above 1938 cotton 
consumption, and only 1 per cent short 











Courtesy, 


American Viscose Corp 

A daytime dress of printed Crown Tested 
rayon with bolero, and a child’s rayon 
crepe dress printed with ae — 
separate guimpe blouse ‘ 








7 
of the all (3.657.100.0000). in 
1937 

Contributing in no small measure to 
the heavy consumption of cotton last 
year, was the demand for industria! 
constructions. In the early part of 
this year, reports from the goods mar- 
ket indicated that fabrics used by the 
heavy industries held the best position 
in unfilled orders and stocks among 
mills. 


time high 


Three-shift running 
reported moderate 


Perhaps one of the big reasons why 
disastrous competitive selling did not 
hit the market early year was 
that resumption of the third shift in 
the fal] spurt did not become rampant. 
Around the middle of February, mill 
men were maintaining that less than 
15 per cent of the looms engaged in 
print cloth production were being run 
three shifts. Low prices apparently 
were due more to selling for covering 
payrolls than demoralization from ex- 
cessive production. 

It would be hazardous to venture 
whether or when the third shift may 
follow the dodo into extinction. We 
ean hope, however, that the climax of 
its evil which was reached and recog- 
nized a year ago may prove to have 
been the deathknell of such operation. 
The need for such elimination was 
realized before the New Deal was in- 
augurated. The small minority kept 
it alive then and, apparently, makes it 
survive today. 

One thing about it is certain. The 
idea of eliminating the third shift has 
to precede the action. Last March the 
idea was bruited about and in the sum- 
mer a concerted move toward sound 
regulation of production was inaugu- 


this 


rated, although unfortunate circum- 
stances developed because of monopoly 
laws. If the action cannot be taken 


collectively, it can be invoked individ- 


ually. Its efficacy has been demon- 
strated. 
Notable cotton 
consumption 

January started off with signs of 


fulfillment of predictions of heavy cot 
ton manufacture this year. The con- 
sumption of raw cotton, reported by) 
the Census Bureau at 730,695 bales. 
was the largest monthly total for the 
first part of the year—exceeded only 


by the 767,942 bales of March, 19387— 
in the history of the industry. 
This unusual consumption may be 
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significant of a new status for the cot 


ton manufacturing industry. Undoubt- 
edly it reflects the best distribution of 
business in cotton textiles for many 
years. If the estimates of a low per- 
eentage of mills on the third shift 
prove to have been true, these large 
figures will be encouraging for sound 
operation by the mills. 

Prices of raw cotton and yarn ha‘ u 
setback during January, but not a Sse- 
vere reaction, while the first half of 
February brought a stabilizing tend- 
ency. The spot price of cotton in New 
York declined from 11.66 cents on De 
cember 13 (the peak for recent years) 
to 10.67 on January 23. It passed 11 
the first week of Feb 


cents again in 


ruary. 


New England 
Mill Situation 


TWO MONTHS of the 

with the specialized 
cotton manufacture in the northeast- 
ern states affected by uncer 
tainty, but latent confidence obtaining. 
Unfortunately the gradual pressure of 
several slow months in general selling 
of cotton goods worked values down 
once more below cost of production in 
fine as well as coarse cloths. 

Mills were still making heavy deliv 
orders booked in the last 
quarter of 19389. Around the middle of 
February it was noted that mills con- 
tinued to have backlogs for good op- 
erations and that these generally were 


year passed 


branch of 


general 


erles on 


not due to begin running out until 
March. Yet some mills were needing 
replenishment business and combed 


manufacturers 
for new curtailment 


goods were preparing 
if orders did not 
develop. 

Strangely enough, said one 
this was regarded as a bullish develop 
ment by buyers, who warmly commend- 
ed these manufacturers for their deter 
mination to keep production in line 
with consumption. The sentiment pre- 
vailed that curtailment would strength 
en the price structure and prevent any 


report, 


thing like demoralization of the mar 
ket. 
New phase develops 
on the third shift 

While from a national standpoint 
the problem of the third shift has 


seemed in process of solution, it has 
taken a new turn in New England, by 
reason of action in Massachusetts. The 
Bay State long years ago, 
created mill 


by legisla 
tive conditions 
that upon welfare, 
but prejudicial to the cotton textile in- 


dustry of the State under the free 


pressure, 


were based social 


competitive system of the nation. That 
situation is now realized. 

General 
chusetts 


sentiment today in Massa- 


remains adverse to the run 
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=~ The FiRstT SHIPMENT 
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OF 


COTTON MADE BY AMER 
ICAN FARMERS IN 1787, 

WAS SAID BY LONDON 
MERCHANTS TO BE “THE 
BEST THEY HAD EVER SEEN, 


JOSEPH MARIE JACQUARD, 
FRENCH SILK WEAVER, 
INVENTED A LOOM IN 1801 
WHICH REVOLUTIONIZED|THE HAND-WHEEL, OR THE STILL 
THE WEAVING INDUSTRY |MORE PRIMITIVE DISTAFF AND SPIND 


ning of textile mills on three shifts, 
but community spirit has come uround 
in recent years to the point that some 
thing must be done for the support of 
industry threatened by competition of 
which different 

The state, pending advance 
is committed to 


sections work on 
standards. 
of national 
concessionary measures, 

January the commissioner 
James T. 
Moriarty, called a conference of textile 
and labor leaders, because 
many mills in the previous’ three 
months had been running three shifts 
and “the textile industry has started 
to give me a lot of worry”. He threat- 
ened to re-impose the law which pre- 
vented employment after 6:00 P. M.., 
a concession of a few years ago being 
suspension of that law. 

However, he suggested a committee 
to recommend a workable policy. ‘The 
outcome was another concession, allow- 
ing operation of the third shift in cases 
where mills stand to lose substantial 


standards, 


Along in 
of labor in Massachusetts, 


mill men 





HENRY 
McCARN 


P TO THE MIDOLE OF THE 
16TH. CENTURY THE ONLY METHOD 
F SPINNING KNOWN WAS THAT By 


orders to other states unless they op 
erate on such basis. But a stipulation 
was also made that the mill operators 
work for a movement to effect a na- 
tional agreement for two shifts in the 
mills. 


Pequot Mills launch 
educational program 


the management of the 
Pequot Mills celebrated its one hun 
dredth anniversary. Timely in con 
junction with the foregoing program of 
the state in support of the textile in 
dustry, the Pequot Mills and Danvers 
Bleachery have launched an education 


Last year 


al series of statements to inform the 
communities of Salem and Peabody 


(where the plants are located) of con- 
ditions national, regional, state and lo- 
‘al that affect the company as an em 
ployer of workers, payer of taxes and 
purchaser of supplies. 

One statement says that ‘Pequot 
wishes to make it clear at the start 
that it recognizes the definite responsi 











bility of management. Further, that 
this management acknowledges the ex- 
treme importance of steady employ- 
ment and decent wages to any indus- 
trial community. It recognizes the im- 
portance of modernization if the mills 
ure to continue as going concerns. It 
has and will keep these mills on a high- 
ly efficient basis. 

Sut beyond all it can do, manage- 
the mercy of competitive 
conditions. Granted continuance of 
friendly interest in the mills by the 
communities and help in meeting our 
Pequot management 


ment 1S at 


local problems, 
can assure all concerned that it will do 
its part to maintain these mills as 
sources of employment at decent 


wages,” 


Hopeful attitude 
toward the year 

Cotton merchants, reflecting the mill 
situation, are generally hopeful toward 
the year in spite of the uncertain start. 
There is no over-confidence in the out- 
look, however, and some textile inter- 
ests have been citing outside conditions 
as fraught with uncertainty for indus- 


try. Among these have been mentioned 
the ever-present quandary about the 


war and the unpredictable influence of 
polities in this vear of a Presidential 
election. 

Consumer goods demand is the 
touchstone of success or otherwise for 
these northern mills. While the 
broadening of the market during the 
past six months for cotton goods in 
general has created a better all round 
situation (a by-product of recovery 
which has included the heavy indus- 
tries), that is only indirectly of bene- 
fit in this region. The demand for 
cloths for industrial purposes is a sta- 
bilizing influence, through easing the 
pressure upon other lines for a mar- 
ket, but an outlet for other production 
than that of the fine goods mills here. 


New England 
Mill Notes 


Wamsutta Mills. prominent unit of 
New Bedford, last vear established an 
all-time sales of 
and pillow-cases. The volume was 11 
per cent greater than in 19388 and four 
above that in 1987. 

Merrimack Manufacturing Company 
of Lowell is reported to have made a 
net profit last year of about $335,000. 
This followed a net 1988 of 
$589,520. Wages and employment have 
increased at the plant of this concern. 
Kxpenditures for the plant in 1939 ag 
gregated about $200,000. 


record for its sheets 


per cent 


loss in 


cotton in Rhode 
figured to 


Consumption of 
Island mills last 
have been probably the largest 
1929. Employment was approximately 
16 per cent larger than in 1928 


vear is 
since 
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“THE SITUATION” as seen 
Aeross an Exeeutive’s Desk 


| February 19, 1940 
DURING the past month we have ceen 


taced witb a situa- 
cotton-textile 


very unusual 


tion in the business as 
mills appear to be operating on an un 
scale, but with 


usual constantly de 


Mil] 


sumption apparently has continued at a 


creasing volume of Sales. con 
high rate despite local shutdowns and 
enforced curtailment 
of the South due to the freeze and ex 


cessive cold weather. 


in some portions 


Actual consumption of cotton during 
the month of January totals approxi- 
mately 800,000 bales—a new high ree 
total 
1939-40 season fo 


ord, which brought consumption 
for the first half of 
more than 4,100,000 against 3,- 
400,000 bales for the same period last 
vear and a ten-year average of about 
3,000,000 bales for the same period. 
There is some evidence at this point 
that there will be a slackening in op- 
erations as mills hope to balance their 


bales 


operation schedules and _ production 
schedules with sales demand. and the 


expected buying period of January has 
not yet materialized. 

The unfinished cloth market activity 
picked up a little as the prices sagged, 
but even at that the week ending Feb- 
ruary 10 showed that the mill output 
Was somewhat above the sales for that 
week. At the same time 
have continued to reduce their backlog 
of unfilled orders, and trade reports 
have indicated some increase in stocks 
of unsold cloth. Finished goods sales 
were small. 


eotton mills 








Americ V iseose ( 


{ urtesy. 


Mrs. Roy Fleming, of Hot Springs, Ark.., 
Winner of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association title of Mrs. Typical Cus- 
tomer this year, watches a tensile strength 
test given a Viscose rayon fabric at the 
Better Fabrics Testing Bureau 


The seasonally adjusted index of mil 
activity for the week ending Februar’ 


» Was 156 per eent of estimated nort 


against 145 per cent the previous we 
and 118 per cent a vear age. Th 

of general business activity was 102 pe 
cent for that week compared to 105 


cent the previous week and 9O per 


for the same week in 10539. 


And so we see that Sale business is 
better by at least 10 per cent than this 
time a vear ago and 20 per cent bette! 
textile business. We seem 
tug-of-war 


textile 


in the 


be facing a between buyer 


and seller, with sellers as «e 


termined to 
buyers are reluctant to pay them. Mil! 


maintain their prices as 
agents seem to believe that perhaps a 
large stock of processed and manufas 
tured cloth has piled 
mill and the ultimate consumer. 
ever, it is expected that that stock has 


up bet ween the 


How 


been considerably depleted by the Jar 


uary white sales held in retail estab 
lishments all over the country. 
The Stamp Plan 
for Cotton Goods 
Another item which is encouraging 


in face of reports of large stocks of 
cloth is the stamp plan being proposed 
by Secretary Wallace. The program 
mear the distribution of cotton 
relief families through the 


of trade. and will he 


would 
goods to 
normal channels 
put into operation before April 1. A 


series of meetings was held recently a 


which farm leaders and trade groups 


interested in 
lem endorsed the plan. 
cotton goods consumption will run inte 


the surplus cotton prob 
Stimulation of 


the millions, it is expected. 

The cotton 
low the same plan as the food stamp 
the food 


stamp program will fol 


and cities in which 
stamp plan is operating will be chose 
for the the cotton 


stamp plan. The cotton purchase plan 


program 
inauguration of 
will operate through the same agencies 


with 
lished for food stamp distribution, the 


and the same organization estab 


only difference being that for each dol 


7. he 


lar’s worth of cotton goods stamps pul 


chased by needy folks a dollar’s wort! 


of stamps will be given free of charge 


oO} 
to the purchaser, Thereby, we see Thiuat 


. 4 } ? . | 1} 
cotton Stamps are on a dol ToO-adotia 


hasis where food stamps were on a Ol} 


eents-to-a-dollar basis. If 1S underst: 


that the Surplus Commodity Cor 


ion has ample funds with whic! 
nance the program through the fis 
vear, since Congress ast Ve 
STIS.OOO000 for surplus removal. al 
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out of that fund $14,000,000 was allot 
red for the removal of domestic surp- 
lus cotton out of which only $2,000,000 
has been spent. 

Therefore, we see that if the need) 
are to get the benefit of $12,000,000 
worth of cotton stamps they have to 
spend $12,000,000 of their own which 
will make a total expenditure for cot- 
ton $24,000,000. This sounds like jug- 
gling to this writer, and we may be of 
a horse-and-buggy regime, but we still 
hold that if the needy have $12,000,000 
to spend for anything, they aren't 
needy ! 

Actual mechanics of the plan are 
this: Purehases of cotton goods with 
stamps through the 
merchants, who will accept the stamps 
in payment. The stamps will be in 
denominations of 25 cents. Merchants 
will not be permitted to give cash to 
purchasers in exchange for stamps 
when the purchase is less than 25 cents 
or a multiple of 25 cents. Purchasers 
will be required to pay the difference 
in cash for which the merchant will be 
permitted to give a credit slip for fu- 
ture stamp purchases. 


will be regular 


Stamps will be sold on a three-month 
basis. A one and two-person family 
may purchase a minimum of $2.00 and 
a maximum of $3.00; a three and four 
person family may purchase a book of 
$3.00 or $5.00, and a family of five or 
more persons may purchase a $4.00 or 
$6.00 book. For each purchase of 
stamps an equal number of stamps of 
the same value will be given the pur- 
chaser, thus enabling the family to 
double the amount of the purchase. 
Stamps will be good only when not de- 
tached from the stamp book and are 
exclusively for the benefit of those des- 
ignated to use them. 

The department defines “cotton 
goods” as “any commodity which is 
new, which is sold in retail dry goods 
stores for human or household use, and 
which is made entirely from cotton 
manufactured in this country.” 


The Export Subsidy 


It is reealled that $14,000,000 was 
set aside last Congress toward export 
of cotton under the plan of the export 
subsidy which went into effect August 
1. On January 30 the Department of 
Agriculture scraped the bottom of the 
barrel and announced that the rate of 
payment under the cotton export pro- 
gram had been reduced to zero on cot- 
ton, card and 
leaving in operation the rates effective 
at that time on other cotton products 
Suspension of operations under the cor 


strips, comber waste. 


ton export program with the exception 
of the latter items was simply because 
the money had given out. Whether or 
not the export subsidy had anything to 
do with the export totals we will no’ 











discuss, but in January of this year 
1,026,628 bales were exported compared 
to 806,720 bales during December and 
289,514 bales during December a year 
ago. Total exports for the year will 
probably go to 6,500,000 bales with 5,- 
000,000 already exported out of the 
'39-'40 crop. 

Next year farm aid will probably be 
considerably reduced, for the House 
Appropriations Committee has approved 
aun unprecedented reduction in farm aid 
funds, cutting $641,841,059 out of the 
proposed measure for the coming fis- 
cal year. The Agriculture: Bill con- 
tained no funds for farm parity pay- 
ments, made no provision for financing 
the Certificate Plan, and carried no 
funds for the disposal of surplus com- 
modities. The Committee’s elimination 
of the funds for surplus commodities’ 
disposal which included both the food 
stamp plan and the export subsidy pro 
zram depends upon the 30 per cent of 
customs revenue which is automatical- 
ly ear-marked for that purpose, but 
Mr. Wallace is pretty upset because he 
does not feel he can get along with that 
little amount of only $100.000,000. 


The Raw Cotton Picture 


The cotton situation may be 
summed up about like this: An estimac- 
ed consumption in the country of at 
least 9,000,000 bales; a possibility of 
6,500,000 bales exported: and an actual 
crop of 11,500,000 bales. It is reason- 
ably certain that the Government loan 
will be to provide between 2,000,000 
and 3,000,000 bales of cotton for export 
and domestic spinning. And so it seems 
to those of us, who belong to the good 
old days before New Dealism, that the 
surplus commodities are gving to be 
taken care of by the old law of sup- 
ply and demand. 

One thing that may help would be 
the promotion by the railroads to wrap 
piece goods shipments with cotton cloth 
instead of burlap. According to Carl 
Cunningham, manager of the traffic de- 
partment of the Cotton Manufacturers 
North Carolina and 


raw 


Associations of 
South Carolina: 


“The tariffs now permit the shipment of 
finished cotton piece goods when covered 
with cotton cloth regardless of thread count 
or weight of the covering, but there is a 
limitation requiring cotton cloth used as 
covering for unfinished goods to weigh at 
least 8 ounces per square yard. 

“We have just recently handled with the 
railroads in an effort to remove that re. 
striction. The subject was docketed under 
SRA Submittal 21150. We appeared at pub- 
lic hearing in support of the proposal. The 
proposal has been approved by the Southern 
Freight Association Lines and submitted to 
the other associations for their concurrence 

“We are now in receipt of copy of letter 
from the New England Freight Association 
agreeing to eliminate the weight restrictions 
with respect to the cloth used for covering 
unfinished goods and yarn in order that 
these commodities may be i nthe same sta- 
tus as finished goods, but the New England 
Freight Association did not concur in elimi 
nating restrictions against the weight of 
covering used on the few miscellaneous com 
modities in the finished cotton goods list, 
such as filter press cloths or mats, ma 
ehinery wiping cloths, mop heads, laundry 
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padding, backband webbing, etc. 

“No reason was given for failure of the 
New England Lines to concur in complete 
elimination of Note 1 now providing for 
weight restriction as to cotton cloth used 
in covering these commodities. However. 
the effect of eliminating the restriction on 
cotton piece goods and yarn should be of 
greatest importance and it is possible that 
further handling may be given to the elimi- 
nation of the weight restriction on the oth- 
er miscellaneous commodities referred to 
above.”’ 


This would certainly be a fine new 
use and we commend Mr. Cunningham 
on his efforts along this line. 

Textile interests as a whole are 
watching the development in Congress 
on a renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Treaties next June 12. It is understood 
that the majority of the Democratic 
members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee reported that the treaties 
should be renewed or extended for 
three years. Textile interests have 
been opposed to the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements, particularly in the fine 
goods section. They hold that the de- 
preciated British currency, plus lower 
labor costs, plus the lowering of tariffs 
on fine goods is such a substantiated 
advantage to the British manufacturer 
that fine goods mills of this country 
cannot compete with British producing 
their manufactured quality. 
They feel that with the severe inroads 
made by rayon in the fine cotton goods 
section that this item should be protect- 
ed from further competition from for- 
eign made goods. On the other hand, 
the National Cotton Council supported 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements pro- 
gram and asserted that its continuance 
would solve cotton’s foreign trade prob- 
lems, 


ee ods of 


Amending the Wagner Act 


Another legislative discussion of in- 
terest to the textile business is that 
conflict over amending the Wagner Act. 
Details of discussion included the fol- 
lowing points: 


1—-Should the present board, consist- 
ing of J. Warren Madden, Edwin S. 
Smith, and William Leiserson, be abol 
ished and replaced by a new one? The 
American Federation of Labor, which 
has accused the board in the past of 
bias in favor of the C.1.0. has advocat- 
ed creation of a new five-man board. 
John L. Lewis has opposed any change 
in the Wagner act on the ground that 
it might be weakened. 

2—-Should the act’s general provision, 
empowering the board to take such af- 
firmative action as will effectuate the 
law’s policies, be repealed? This ques- 
tion has arisen partly as the result of 
testimony that the board “invented”’ 
remedies for alleged violations of the 
act when one of the remedies provided 
by Congress applied. 

838—Should an effort be made to take 
the board out of organized labor’s civil 
strife by forbidding it to determine the 
proper units for collective bargaining 
in eases involving A.F.L.-C.1.0. rivalry? 
An amendment along this line has been 
suggested by Dean Lloyd K. Garrison 
of the Wisconsin university law school, 
former chairman of the board, 

4—-Should the board be made to abide 
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Southern Factoring Provides Immediate 
Cash for Southern Industry's Sales 


This Money Enables You to... 


Get Cash Profits 

Obtain Money For Raw Materials 
Purchase At Savings 

Earn All Trade and Cash Discounts 
Meet Payrolls and Taxes 

Reduce Collection Costs 

Eliminate Credit Losses 


For Complete Information Write to 


FACTORING DIVISION 


TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


AGGREGATE RESOURCES OVER $60,000,000.00 
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by the rules of evidence which prevails 
in trials by jury? Madden has ex- 
pressed the opinion that labor would 
have a “real grievance’ against Con- 
gress if the legislators wiped out the 
hoard’s exemption from these rules 
without taking away a similar exemp- 
tion enjoyed by other Federal adminis- 
trative agencies. 

this resume urging 


CrOsSse 


And so we 


textile manufacturer to wake up 


-\ ers 


to what’s happening on this Wagner 
Bill and if you expect or hope for bet- 
ter business in your industry get your 


Congressman to see that that bill is 


amended, giving the employer the same 
Particularly 
that the National La- 
bor Relations Board be made to abide 
by ethics established in trial by jury, 


rights as the 
should we insist 


employee. 


as Outlined under Question 4. 


What the Southern Mills 
Are Doing 


When the assets of the Fisk Rubber 
Corporation were acquired by the Unit- 
ed States Rubber Company in January, 
the large’ Fisk tire cord mill at New 
Bedford, Mass., containing 60,000 spin- 
dies, was added to the three tire cord 
mills in the South making up the Tire 
Cord Division of the U. S. Rubber 
Company. Headquarters of the Tire 
Cord Division will remain in Hogans- 
ville, Ga., according to statement by H. 
Gordon Smith, general manager. The 
mills in this division now include the 
Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. C., the 
Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga., the Shel- 
byville Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn., and 
the Fisk Cord Mills, New Bedford. The 
four mills have over 175,000 spindles 
and employ between 4,5 and 5,000 
The production and marketing 
of Fisk tires and tubes will be contin- 
ued by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, and a separate sales division of 
the U. S. Tire Dealers Corp. has been 
established for the marketing of Fisk 
products. The tire cord mills at New 
Bedford will supply cord as in the past 
for Fisk tires and will also produce 
cord for United States tires. (For per- 
sonnel changes involved in the acquisi- 
tion of the New Bedford plant, see page 
SO of this issue.) 


people. 


J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, 
Ss. C., consulting and designing engi- 
neers, have let three special contracts 
for the new 480-loom rayon weaving 
plant of the Carter Fabrics Corpora- 
tion, South Boston, Va.; one to Adams 
Electric Company, Reidsville, N. C., for 
the installation of the lighting and 
power wiring: one to Grinnell Com- 
pany for outside fire protection and 
sprinkler equipment; and the other to 
C. M. Guest & Sons, Anderson, S. C., 
for the steam piping contract. In ad- 
dition, the engineers have placed orders 
for two boilers for the new plant from 
the Kewanee Boiler Company, and 
stokers from the Detroit Stoker Com- 
Mich. 


pany, Monroe, 


Industrial Rayon Corporation will in- 
the 
Painesville, Ohio, plant by more thar 
50 per cent, adding in excess of six mil- 


erease present capacity of its 


lion pounds to its total annual output 
of yarn for the weaving industry. Cost 
of the extension is estimated at four 


million dollars. 


Erwin Manufacturing Company, 
Huntsville, Ala., which has been closed 
for the past year, has been sold to 
(‘harles A. Peollnitz, Jr., Florence, Ala.., 
attorney, acting in behalf of other in- 
terests, for $25,000. No plans have 
been announced for the reopening of 
the plant. 


Standard Ribbon Corp., Stroudsburg. 
Pa., will open a weaving plant at Brew- 
ton, Ala., with operations being carried 
out in the building formerly owned by 
the Brewton Silk Mills Corporation. It 
is estimated that the annual payroll 
will be about $50,000. 


It is reported that the newly organ- 
ized West Texas Woolen Mills will 
build a large woolen mill at Eldorado, 
Tex., which is in the heart of the wool 
and mohair growing section of Texas. 
J. M. Christian is to be the manager 
of the new industry. 


Brenham (Tex.) Cotton Mills, Ince., 
have been acquired by the same group 
that owns the Bonham (Tex.) Cotton 
Mills. Herbert A. Burow will manage 
both plants and George Hugeley, for- 
merly connected with the Scottdale 
(Ga.) Mills, will be superintendent. 


Hudson Narrow Fabries Mills, Eas- 
ley, S. C., a newly organized concern, 
will operate seven looms upon tapes, 
webbing and narrow fabrics. Edgar C. 
Martin, Greenville, S. C., is president 
and treasurer. 

Hartsville 


test 


(S.C.) Cotton Mills, after 
installations, are changing all of 
the spinning to that using paper tubes. 
Spindles are supplied by Saco-Lowell 
Shops and are equipped with SKF anti- 
friction bearings. 


Pacific Mills, according to reports, is 
planning to consolidate the merchandis- 
ing and selling of its entire production 
of finished fabrics into one di- 
vision under the management of J. E. 
Bradley. 

Mary Louise Mill. Mayo, 8. C. 


rayon 


(near 


Spartanburg which has been closed 
for several years, has recently been 
purchased by the Neisler interests of 
Kings Mountain, N. <., 
re-opened. 


and has been 


Mills Mill No. 2, Woodruff. S. C.. has 
installed approximately $20,000 worth 
of machinery, most of which are looms. 
A warehouse also has been completed 
at a cost of approximately $5,000. 


Cowpens (S.C.) Mills have been sold 
for $47,500 to a group of creditors rep- 
resented by George Norwood, Green- 
ville, S. C., banker. It is understood 
that the mill will not be re-opened. 


Lanett (Ala.) Bleachery & Dye 
Works has placed in operation the new 
$25,000 filter plant, and machinery in- 
Stallation is well under way in the new 
$75,000 addition to the plant. 


The West Point (Ga.) Manufactur- 
ing Company has let a contract for the 
erection of a theater building at River- 
view, Ala., the site of one of its manu 
facturing plants. 


The Gastonia (N. CC.) Combed Yarn 
Corporation has added 22 spinning 
frames, which increases the total num- 
ber to 39,420. 


Clearbrook Woolen Company, Inc., 
Winchester, Va., a new concern, is op 
erating 16 looms in the manufacture of 


women’s sportwear. 


Wampum Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., are 
being re-equipped with machinery pur- 
chased from the Wiseassett Mills, Albe 
marle, N. C. 


Gem Yarn Mills, Cornelius, N. C., 
have replaced old spinning with new, 
and made some additions, bringing the 
present spindleage to 11,384. 


Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C., will change 144 warp frames to 
long draft spinning, using the 
Lowell system. 


Saco- 


Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., are 
installing a humidifying system, sup- 
plied by the American Moistening Com- 
pany. 

Spartan Mills, No. 1 Plant, Spartan 
burg, S. C., are re-flooring a major por- 
tion of the building. This is one ina 
series of modernization projects. 


Aponaug Cotton Mills, Winona, Miss.., 
was destroyed by fire about the middle 
of January. estimated at 
$200,000. 

It is understood that the old Mon- 
arch Mill, Dallas, N. C., will be put into 
operation soon. 


Loss is 


Louisville (Ky.) Textiles, Inc., has 
completed a new modern office build 
ing. 

Gregg Dyeing Company, Aiken, 8. C.., 
has completed a three-story addition to 
its plant. 
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URING 1939, mills representing a 
total spindlage of 1,500,000 made 
the decision to equip with Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots. This will bring the 
total to more than 8,500,000 active spin- 
dles running on Armstrong’s Cork Cots. 
Economy is one of the chief reasons 
why so many mills are switching to 
cork. The initial cost of Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots is no higher than that of 
other types of roll coverings. Your sav- 
ings start with quicker, cheaper assem- 
bly. And your savings continue, for 
cork gives longer wear because it’s 
tougher. Furthermore, you can rebuff 
these cots—make them like new 
three or four times. Each rebuffing 
costs about half a cent a roll! 
In addition, you can produce better 
yarn with Armstrong’s Cork Cots. The 
higher coefficient of friction of these 


ARMSTRONGS (xtia Cushion. SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


roll coverings assures a stronger, more 
uniform product. Running of the work, 
also, is improved with cork. You get 
less eyebrowing and end breakage. Less 
clearer waste, fewer top roll laps, and 
less trouble with hard ends. From every 
standpoint, cork gives better service! 
Mills throughout the industry have 
reported savings of 50%—and more 
on roll covering costs after changing 
over to cork. Let an Armstrong repre- 
sentative show you how your mill can 
reduce production costs and boost 
quality by switching to Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots. He will be glad to show you 
actual production figures of mills spin- 
ning your range of numbers on cork. 
Write Armstrong Cork 
Company, Industrial Divi- 
sion, Textile Products Section, 
923 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. 








LONGER LIFE 


As this photomicrograph shows, cork 
consists of millions of tiny cells of en- 
trapped still air. The cell walls are ex- 
ceedingly thin—-yet amazingly strong. 
This remarkable formation endows cork 


with many valuable properties; one 


of these is extraordinary durability. 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 1860 
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New Orleans, February 21, 1940 


FOLLOWING a period of dullness and 

easiness, the cotton market as- 
sumed a more active attitude as result 
of steadier foreign markets where liqui- 
dation seemed to have run its course. 
It was rumored that the India bank 
had been buying silver in the bazaars, 
and it was thought that the weight of 
the crop movement in that country had 
been about discounted, at least for the 
present. 

Apparentiy the market had 
recently to a point that invited 
buying for future requirements, 
cially for domestic mill account, and as 
“free” cotton was searce and offerings 
light, buyers were compelled to bid for 
loan cotton. The demand for export, 
however, had fallen off owing to for- 
eign cotton prices having declined 
abroad to a point that brought them to 
a level more attractive in competition 
with American. The absence of the 
subsidy and the movement to market 
of Indian and Brazilian growths was 
a hindering factor in the less urgent 
demand for the American product. 
Nevertheless, American values more 
than held their own because of the do- 
mestic demand. Again, however, the 
market has become dull. 

Aside from the spot situation, the 
market was helped by a firmer stock 
market and there seemed to be a more 
potent demand for grain and provisions 
from abroad in a more general way. In 
some quarters this was called war buy- 
ing, and it is thought that the belliger- 
ents now are better prepared to enter 
the world markets for necessities 
which, it is thought, they must have 
ere long. 

Volkart 


declined 
SOME 
espe- 


srothers report their esti- 
mate of the India crop at 5,960,000 
bales, including domestic use. This 
compares with the December estimate 
of 6,069,000 bales and with a crop of 
6.477.000 bales last season. 

Recently Washington stated that 
probably Japan will not be able to fill 
her needs for staple in the Far East 
and may have to buy more American 
cotton than she anticipated. Exports 
from the United States to Japan to 
February 16, were 650,000 bales versus 


COMMENT 


COTTON 
MARKET 


554,000 to the corresponding date last 
season, and to China 313,000 bales 
against 49,000. 

Advices from Houston state that the 
export demand is relatively small. It 
is argued that another advance in raw 
prices will be necessary to bring out 
any quantity of loan cotton. Some 
eastern spot centers say that demand 
and offerings both are light. 

Worth Street continues to be a drag 
on the market as volume remains light 
and prices are said to be unsatisfactory 
to mills. There is still talk of the con- 
siderable volume of inquiry in the mar- 
ket, but the expected revival in goods 
distribution has not shown up. There 
is some talk of probable curtailment in 
a small way, but such a step, if taken, 
may spread for want of a better de- 
mand. 

Tending to sustain the domestic de- 
mand for the actual, at a time when 
the export inquiry is light, is the large 
domestic consumption of the lint, which 
for January was of record-breaking pro- 
portions—730,000 bales versus 595,000 
for the corresponding month of last sea- 
son, making a total for six months of 
4,042,000 bales against 3,397,000 last 
year. 

AS to exports, however, shipments to 
February 16 are nearly double of what 
they were to same date last season— 
4,700,000 bales versus 2,532,000, and in- 
dications are they will likely continue 
free for some time to come. The large 
movement of American cotton abroad 
represents mostly old business, induced 
largely by the recent subsidy, funds 
for which, so far as this season is con- 





United States— 


Consumption of lint in United States, 
Mill stocks, January 31 


Active spindles in New 


August 1 to February 16 
Brought into sight (marketed) 
Spinners takings (world) 

February 16— 

Stocks at U. S. ports ........ 
Stock at 102 interior towns .. 
Afloat to and at ports of Europe 
Afloat to and at ports of Orient 
Totals of American 

Total of other kinds 

Total of all kinds 








CENSUS REPORT 


Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, January... 61 
Consumption of lint in New England States, January 
Consumption of lint in All Other States, 
Consumption of lint in United States, January weed aes 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, 6 months... 
Consumption of lint in New England States, 
Consumption of lint in All Other States, 


January 


6 months...... 


Stocks in public storage and at compresses January 3 
Stocks in mills, public storage and at compresses Jan. : 
Stocks in mills, public storage and at compresses Dec. ° 
Active spindles in Cotton Growing States January 
England States January 

Active spindles in All Other States January 

Active spindles in United States January 

Active spindles in United States December... 
AMERICAN —- 


Exports from the United States, incld. Canada 


WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 
Bale 


(*) Not available account of war conditions. 


This Season Last Season 
9.000 509,000 
91,000 74,000 
20,000 15,000 
730,000 598,000 
3,431,000 2.879.000 
495,000 426,000 
116,000 92,000 
4,042,000 3,397,000 
1,777,000 1,630,000 
13,207,000 14,758,000 
14,984,000 16,388,000 
16,442,000 17,041,000 
17,186,000 17,108,000 
5,067,000 4.768,000 
619,000 620,000 
22.872,000 22,496,000 
22,777,000 22,433,000 


Last Season 
9,620,000 
2,532,000 
7,617,000 


Last Year 
2,992,000 2,673,000 
4,035,000 4,446,000 
(*) 1,055,000 
464,000 174,000 
(*) 8,348,000 
(*) 2,345,000 
(*) 10,698,000 


Bales— 


6 months.... 


This Season 
12,172,000 
4,700,000 

7 


This Year 








cerned, are said to be exhausted, ex- 
cept perhaps for cotton goods. There- 
fore, any European export demand of 
consequence in the near future can 
hardly be expected unless it comes from 
sheer necessity. It is probable though 
that there may be a good demand from 
the Orient and naturally from Ameri- 
can mills, which possibly might become 
active at times. 

European war news and failure of 
the stock or goods markets to revive 
keeps the market dull, although mod 
erate hedge sales are absorbed easily. 

Private advices from the interior are 
to the effect that preparations for the 
next American cotton crop are about a 
month backward, except perhaps in the 
Rio Grande section of Southwest Tex- 
as, due to the severe weather during 
January and February, but the bene 
fits to the soil from the extreme low 
temperatures and the destruction of in- 
sect life are stressed. Except in the 
extreme west and the Rio Grande dis- 
trict, there is said to be a good season 
in the ground as result of the winter 
rains. But almost everywhere in the 
cotton region, farm work is said to be 
very backward. With a period of good 
weather in the near future there prob- 
ably is time to catch up with field work 
and have the sod ready for seeding 
when planting time arrives. 


~— ~<)--—-— 
Rankin Joins 
Carter Interests 


Lamar Rankin, Gastonia, N. C., for 
15 years connected with the Hanover 
Mills, has hecome associated with A. 
B. Carter, Inc., Gastonia, as sales rep- 
resentative in part of North Carolina. 


The picture above is of the basket. 
ball trophy donated by the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company to the Southern 
Tertile Athletic Association. The tour- 
nament was held at Greenville, S. C.. 
March 6-9. This trophy must be won 
three tumes by one team to obtain per- 
manent possession. Corn Products of- 
fered the trophy once before on the 
same conditions and the team from 
Southern Bleachery, Taylors, S. C., 
won it for keeps by taking the pennant 
three times in succession. 
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Picture of a mill officer changing a lock 











Every BEST LOCK is 
equipped with the exclusive 
BEST INTERCHANGEABLE CORE 


There is a size or type of BEST LOCK or 
LATCH for every use...on mill gates, 
supply rooms, shipping rooms, tool houses, 
oil houses, offices, desks, drawers and cab- 
inets. And every one has the BEST Inter- 
changeable Core which is instantly inter- 
changeable with any other BEST lock 
core on your property. 

Your private control key (A) removes 
the Core (B) from its housing (C) and re- 
places it with another. A slight turn of the 
key and the core slips out but it is impos- 
sible to remove it in any other way. The 
safety set screw (D) which holds lock in 
place is deep inside the lock housing and 
cannot be tampered with. 











FITS PADLOCKS, TOO 


BEST Interchangeable Cores not 
only fit locks in fixed housings 
but can be inserted in BEST pad- 
locks, too. This increases the flex- 
ibility of your locking system. 
Many cotton mills and other in- 
dustrial plants enjoy the posi- 
tive protection, certain security 
and flexibility that only BEST 
Locking Systems aftord. 











in lén seconds 


How to cut costs of lock servicing and replacement 





... and keep constant control of all mill property 


Danger threatens! It may be caused by one lost or stolen key... or by 
problems that threaten your entire property. To quickly bar unauthor- 
ized intruders by changing old-fashioned locks is practically impossible 


BUT... if your plant is equipped with BEST UNIVERSAL LOCKS... the 
only locks with the exciusive, patented BEST Interchangeable Core 
security is certain! Changing a lock is the work of an instant. 

The above picture illustrates how. Your control key instantly removes 
the core ( which contains the locking mechanism ) from the lock, replaces 
it with another core of different combination. All keys under suspicion 
are useless at once. In ten seconds... you have a new lock’s security wit! 
out a new lock’s expense! And authority is kept right where you want it 

The average mill spends plenty on lock upkeep and replacement, but 
with BEsT LOCKS you cut these costs because you don't buy new locks or 
waste time on the old ones. Simply replace one lock core with another 


Then the removed core is recombinated for use elsewhere. 


Your mill can be BEST-equipped without changing present lock hard- 
ware. You can start in a small way, with a few locks, and gradually build 
up a complete, flexible BEST master-keying system to protect your entire 
properties. A trained BEST LOCK engineer is near to advise and help you 

Write direct to us for the complete BEST 
=P story and our illustrated Preview Catalog 


BEST UNIVERSAL LOCK COMPANY, INC. 


730 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL LEADING CITIES 
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Literature on H & B 
Rubber Covering Machine 

The H & B American Machine Com 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I., has made avail- 
able literature, photographs, and sche 
matic drawings, descriptive of and 
company’s rubber 
The 
with 40 


heavy 


showing how the 


covering machine operates. ma- 


which is 
will 


single sided 


light 
result of 


chine, 


deliveries, eover and 
rubber. It is the 
years of development and improvement 
by the organiza- 


tion 


several 


company’s research 


4 
Pontachrome Orange RL 
Kk. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & 
Inc., Dyestufts 
iuington, Del., 
chrome color, Pontachrome Orange RL, 


("om- 
Wil 


new 


pany, Division, 


has announced a 
which is said to possess very good fast- 
ness to light. It is also fast to carbon- 
izing: steaming, perspiration, washing 
und fulling have very little, if any, ef- 
fect 
Company. 


upon the shade, according to the 


@ 


Portable Device 
Removes Odors in Air 

The Dorex Division of the W. B. 
Connor Engineering Corporation, 114 
East 32nd St., New York City. 
made available a newly invented port- 
able odor absorber, employing the prin- 
It is 
odors, 


has 


ciple of the ordinary gas mask, 


used for removing unpleasant 


NEW EQUIPMENT | 


vases, smoke, ete., from the air 


fices and factories. Known as the 


squirrel cage odor absorber, it is sim- 


ple and compact—having but one mov- 


ing part, the electric motor whieh 


draws the foul air in and delivers puri 
fied air back into the room after the 
impurities have 


avail- 


odorous and gaseous 
been 
able, 
or ceiling, where it occupies little more 
area than an fan, and the 


other to be applied to any existing ven- 


Two are 


installation on the wall 


removed. types 


one for 
ordinary 


tilating or air conditioning svstem. 


@ 


New 4-Roll Stainless 
Fulling Mill 


Lombard, Ine., Lowell, 
made installations of the 
t-roll stainless fulling 
mill and reports indicate that this ma- 


It is real- 


Riggs and 


MAaAss.. 


companys new 


have 


chine has proved successful. 
ly four fulling mills in 
can handle four different 
different fulling requirements at the 
same time, being suitable for such fab- 
rics as reduction in 
loading time is important. The 
separate bottom rolls are on one con- 


one, since it 


fabrics with 


worsteds. where 


four 


tinuous shaft, while each top roll has 
a separate pneumatic pressure device. 
Separate guides are provided for each 
fabric and pressure in each packing box 
is independently adjustable. All parts 
contacting the cloth are stainless metal. 


























This dyeing machine is said to be the largest of stainless steel 


ever built. 
chine of this size. 
Orange, Mass.. 
method of construction. 
tion. 


instead of the conventional square construction. It is 


[t 1s 20 feet long and of 6,000-gallon capacity. 
according to Rddney Hunt Machine Company, 
the manufacturer, is made possible by a unique 
called the 
By this method, the sides of a tub have a natural bulge 


A ma- 


“curve-of-strength” construc- 


claimed 


that the sides of such machines will not buckle or fler under the 


tremendous pressure created by the dye liquor. 


This machine is 


used by the Botany Worsted Mills and it will dye from 80 to 50 


pieces at one time. 


The reels on this machine are 20 feet long 


and entirely unsupported by any middle bearing. 


Permanent Mildew-Proofing 
Western Reserve Chemical Company, 
1740 E. 12th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
announces that the completion of re- 
search since 1934 has led to the devel- 
of a called Steriltex 
is guaranteed to make all fab- 
rics and mildew 
proof and actively antiseptic. Steriltex 
has been made possible by the fact 
that a rare and formerly expensive 
chemical is now being produced inex- 
quantities. 


opment chemical 
which 


fibers permanently 


pensively in commercial 
Treatment is very simple and inexpen- 
sive. Steriltex is applied by immersion 
and drying, and can be mixed in any 
finishing bath without changing the 
finishing compound. It is odorless, col- 
orless, non-combustible, completely 
harmless except to bacteria and fungus, 
and does not affect dyes or textiles in 
any manner, 


+ 

Avitex L and Duponol G 

Dyestuffs Division of E. I. pu Pont 
DE Nemours & Company, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has announced a new textile 
said to have high 
lubricating essentially 
complete rinsability from textile fibers. 
It forms clear type emulsions in water, 


Avitex L, 
properties and 


sottener, 


is soluble in presence of high concen- 
trations of many salts and is resistant 
to high degrees of hardness in water. 
It is highly stable in solution on pro- 
longed boiling. 
Duponol G is a new 
emulsifying agent derived from laury] 
alcohol. It is a translucent amber col- 
ored paste to be added to the oil phase 
for preparation of emulsions. It forms 
limpid solutions with mineral and veg- 
etable oils in the presence of soluble 


aleohol sulfate 


oils, according to the company. 
* 

New Line of Large Size 
Welded Fittings 
The American Brass 
Broadway, New York City, has intro- 
duced a line of large size fabricated- 
and-welded fittings, available either in 
copper or Everdur copper-silicon alloy. 
This is a supplement to the already ex- 
isting line of Anaconda brass and cop- 


) 


Company, 25 


per pipe, copper tubes, and solder fit- 


line range 
and are 


tings. Fittings in the new 
in size from 8 to 24 inches 
available in the form of 45 and 90 de- 
gree elbows, reducers, Straight tees, etc. 
They are readily adaptable to large 
diameter, seamless cold drawn, welded, 
or riveted and brazed carrying lines, 
such as are used in textile mills, chem- 
ical plants, etc. 
® 
Remote Control for 
Varidrive Motors 
U. S. Electrical Motors. Inec., Los An- 
geles, Cal.. has announced a new sin- 
gle, right angle, mechanical remote 
eontrol for varidrive motors, which is 
accurate, simple 


said to provide an 
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” 


A WARCO 
DETERGENT TRIUMPH 
that is YEARS AHEAD 
in EFFICIENCY 
and SAVINGS! 






SULFANOLE CP, SULFANOLE PB’s NEW 
TWIN, HAS ACHIEVED INSTANT REC- 
OGNITION AS THE MOST EFFICIENT 
AND ECONOMICAL DETERGENT FOR 
RAYON BOILOFF! 


EFFICIENT because of its superior emul- 
sifying power ... . its suitability as a 
complete soap substitute for scouring, 
boil-off, and for dyeing of all types of 
fabrics .. . its effective wetting and pene- 
trating properties at any normal proces- 
sing temperatures and in water of any 
degree of hardness...and finally because 
it will not deposit the injurious residues 
usually encountered when using soaps. 





Economical because you use less than 
one-half the amount required for soap 
solutions and because it removes quickly 
and completely in the rinse. 


A Warwick technical adviser will gladly 
collaborate with you on a formula for your 


INDIVIDUAL needs. 


use SULFANOLE CP 
for Ra yon Boil-off..and Save! 











FACTORIES IN: 


a@G@aTTd “te i} WEST WARWICK, R. I. ROCK HILL, S. C. 
g a | BRANCH OFFICES AT: 

BETHLEHEM, PA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

LS 7 i PATTERSON, N. J. BURLINGTON, N, C. 

vs AVRPRINS ji} GRIFFIN, GA. 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Ly A \ IMPREGNOLE SALES AGENTS: 
Lu IMPREGNOLE CORP., 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


Ser eas 
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means of selecting the desired operat- 
ing speed of the varidrive motor when 
the varidrive is mounted beneath or 
above the driven machine or is other- 
wise inaccessible. The control shaft 
may be extended at a 90 degree angle 
in any one of eight different directions. 
An enclosed set of helical right angle 
gears makes this possible. This right 
angle remote control permits the hand- 
wheel to be placed within easy reach 
of the operator so that the exact de- 
sired speed can be maintained without 
difficulty at all times. 
~ 
Stop Signal for Anti-Friction 
Bearing Lubrication 

The Alemite Division of 
Warner Corporation, Chicago, Ill., has 
recently perfected a stop signal to be 
used with the lubrication of ball and 
roller bearings. Lubriguards, a new 
line of fittings and bushings for in- 
dustrial machinery, are so constructed 
that they signal the operator when a 
bearing is sufficiently lubricated. When 
the hydraulic-type pressure gun is ap- 
plied to the Lubriguard fitting, the lu- 
bricant is forced through an inlet of 
the fitting, and thence into the anti- 
friction bearing. When a _ predeter- 
mined amount of back pressure is de- 
veloped in the bearing, excess lubricant 
appears at the vent, a signal to the op- 
erator that further lubrication is in- 
advisable. In making it impossible to 
cram anti-friction bearings with grease, 
the new devices save power loss, ac- 
celerated wear, repairs, and lubricant 
wastage that are direct consequences of 
overlubrication, it is said. 

@ 


Turbine Mechanical 
Electrical Range Drive 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has made available a tur- 
bine for printing and soaper range 
drives, which utilizes the principle of 
using turbines for mechanical drives 
and to drive electric generators. The 
turbine is coupled to the pace-making 
unit of the range and to an ac. genera- 
tor. All the other units are motor driv- 
ep in practical synchronism with the 
lead because the ac. frequency varies 


Stewart- 
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Lubriguard fitting 


directly with the turbine speed. In 
one application there are eight units 
in a soaper range; the dry cans are 
turbine driven and the other seven 
units are induction motor driven on 
three floors quite inaccessible for me- 
chanical drive. With the turbine ex- 
haust system heating the dryers, the 
speed is adjusted to the drying charac- 
teristics of the goods in process. 


-— -@—~-- 
Review of Books 


of Textile Interest 


“Shop Safety Illustrated” 

National Safety Council, 20 N. Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago, Ill., has published 
a 40-page book entitled “Shop Safety 
Illustrated”, which contains numerous 
pictures emphasizing the safe method 
of performing tasks, and general safety 
methods in industrial plants. It is an 
excellent treatise on the subject of ac- 
cident prevention. 


* 
“Comparative Textile Chart” 


Scheuer & Company, 72 Leonard St., 
New York City, textile brokers and con- 
sultants, are distributing the 1939 edi- 
tion of their “Comparative Textile 
Chart’, which among other items, in- 
cludes a price history of 64x60 381,- 
inch 5.35 print cloth. Another feature 





Lubriguard bushing 


is the section which shows the total 
annual production and consumption 
for the country of cotton cloth, rayon 
yarn, and rayon staple fiber. 


e 
“1939 Book of A.S.T.M. 
Standards” 


The American Society for Testing 
Materials, 260 South Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has announced that the 
“1939 Book of A.S.T.M. Standards” is 
nearing completion. Parts Two and 
Three are already printed and Part 
One will be available in the very near 
future. Part One covers metals, Part 
Two non metallic materials, such as 
concrete, masonry, ete., and Part Three 
non metallic materials of a general na- 
ture, such as fuels, petroleum products, 
ete. List prices for any one part $8.00. 
and two parts $15.00, and all three 
parts $22.00. 

* 


“Cotton Opening and Picking” 


Gilbert R. Merrill, Lowell Textile In- 
stitute, Lowell, Mass., has published a 
revised edition of “Cotton Opening and 
Picking’, an excellent book for both 
the student and the experienced mill 
man. The new edition includes about 
00 per cent more material than the first 
edition, plus a table of contents and a 
list of illustrations. The price remains 
the same, $1.75 postpaid in the U. §.. 


Left, turbine-electric printing range drive; 
note control panel. Right. turbine-gen- 
erator with chain drive to dry cans 


on receipt of funds. 

—~— 
: , Ze Hood Assistant to Harris 
. | Ralph B. Hood, who for the past 
| 7 ; three years has been doing consulting 
work for the textile industry, with 
headquarters in New York City, has 
accepted the position as assistant to J. 
B. Harris, vice-president of the Green- 
wood, Mathews and Ninety-Six (S. C.) 
Cotton Mils. Mr. Hood is a native of 
Providence, R. I. Much of his recent 
work has been in connection with spun 
rayon goods. 


Mi: ¥ 
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Controlled Lubrication 
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@ Johnson LEDALOYL Bearings last longer... perform more 
efficiently ... because lubrication is automatically controlled. 
Millions of pores, evenly spaced, provide pin-point lubrication 
to the entire bearing area. The minute size of the pores meters 
the lubricant in the exact amount required for efficient operation 
at all speeds and loads. Likewise, the bearing absorbs the oil 
when the shaft is at rest. Thus you have the right amount of oil 








..1n the right place... at the right time. There is no waste of 

lubricant, no seepage, no damage to goods in process. 
FR EF Through the development of our exclusive process of PRE- 
ALLOYING certain basic metals, we are able to give you a bear- 
The complete story of ing that is homogeneous; that contains both lead and graphite 
Johnson LEDALOYL is ...and holds up to 35& oil, by volume. We invite your com- 
yours for the asking — parison of LEDALOYL with any sintered bronze on the market. 
Write today for your Convince yourself that no other bearing will equal the long life, 
copy —no obligation. the quiet operation, and the smooth performance of LEDALOYL. 


Your inquiry carries no obligation. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY a 
5 





Sfeeve BEARING HEADOUARTER 
530 SOUTH MILL STREET NEW CASTLE, PA. 














TIMELY NEWS ITEMS 
with a TEATILE SLANT 


Morgan Represents 
Dayton Rubber 
William L. Morgan, 
has been appointed sales represen- 
supplies and 


Greenville. SS. 


tative for textile loom 


Mr. Morgan 
coverings as manufactured by ‘The 
Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
Ohio. Mr. Morgan 
sales-engineering 
many 


roll 
Lbayton 
Dayton, 


pany, has 


eonnected with 


textile 


heey 
mills for 


ay 


Moore to Cover NE 
Territory for Stehedco 
Stephen R. Moore, who 
the staff of the Philadelphia office o1 
the Steel Heddle Manufacturing Com. 
pany, the Philadelphia, 
York 
transferred 


work in years. 


has heen on 


eovering Mew 


territory, has been 


New England head- 


central 
to the 


and 


quarters at 44 Franklin St., Provi- 
dence, R. I., where he will handle the 
England territory in conjunction 
with G. H. Hill. Mr. Moore succeeds 
the late John H. Hill in the capacity 
of sales representative. 


> 


Barton Resigns 
NOPCO Presidency 

John H. Barton has resigned as 
president of the National Oil Products 
Company, Harrison, N. J., and will 
enter other fields of activity. He has 
been associated with the company for 
more than 20 years, and his resigna- 
tion was announced as he passed on 
the 1939 operations of 


New 


the report for 


his company, showing the largest pro 


fit in its history. 


® 


Townsend of Manhattan Passes 
Farragut ‘Townsend, 
board of Raybestos- 
and general manager 
Rubber Manufac- 
passed 


Colonel Arthur 
chairman of the 
Manhattan, Inc., 
of The Manhattan 
turing Division, Passaic, N. J., 
January 14, at his residence, 28 
Road, Ridgewood, N. J. He 
He was one of the 
Manhattan Rubber 
in 1893, and 


away 
Greenway 
74 years old. 

The 
Company 


was 
organizers of 
Manufacturing 


New Building of Textile Department at N. C. State... 


Ny 


if? 


¥, 


gers 


o 


@ The new 
N.C. It is four stories, 


tertile building at N. C. 
of fireproof construction, 


ets / 


College, Raleigh, 
contains about 


Ntate 


70,000 square feet of floor space, and cost approximately $300,000. 


Equipment has been moved here from the 
prorvmately $50,000 worth of new 
to supplement existing machimery ; 


old building and ap- 
been purchased 
unit made 


equipment has 
a complete woolen 


by Davis & Furber has been installed in the woolen department. 


A new 5-cylinder slasher 


made by Cocker 


Machine and Foundry 


Company has been placed in operation and will be used by the 


tertile school and the U. 


S. Institute of Textile Research for co- 


operative research on warp sizing of spun rayon and spun rayon 


combination yarns. The new 


building 


contains an insulated 


room as a testing laboratory, and ts equipped with modern test- 


ing equipment. 


successively secretary and vice- 
president, succeeding to the presidency 
in 1903. From 1903 until 1929, when 
Raybestos-Manhattuan, Ine., was organ- 
Manhattan 


Was 


ized, he was president of 


Rubber. 
. 


Tide Water Sets Up 
Southern Office 
Tide Water Associated Oil Company, 
to meet the requirements of 
the South, has 
branch for distribu- 
tion of The new office 
and warehouse are located at 1122 
South Boulevard, Charlotte, N. Cc. K. 
H. Mariner regional mMana- 
ger and W. H. Young, Jr., 

him in a sales capacity. 

+ 
Haynes Represents Howard 

Brothers in New England 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester. 
Mass., manufacturers of card clothing, 
announced the appointment of 
Havnes as their 


in order 
expanding 
southern 


business in 
set up a 
its products. 


is the new 


will assist 


have 


Charles A, representa- 


Mr. Haynes 
tive in the northern cotton field, suc- 
ceeding the late Arthur A. Moffitt. Mr. 
Haynes has had extensive cotton mil! 
experience, having worked from sec- 
ond hand in carding to a superintend- 
ency. He spent many years with the 
former B. B. & R. Knight organization. 
and was also with the Edwards Manu 
facturing Co., Augusta, Maine. More 
recently sales representa- 
tive of the Lane Company. 

¢ 
Binder Assistant Manager of 
Allis-Chalmers Division 

H. P. Binder, who has been associat- 
ed with Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company since 1911, has been appoint- 
manager of the Centrifu- 
gal Pump company. 
Formerly he was active in the field of 
engineering work. 

od 
Patent Law Firm 

Paul B. Eaton has announced that 
Robert Brown, Jr., who has been ae- 
sociated with his office for the past 
eight years, has become a member of 
the patent law firm to be known as 
Eaton and Brown. Offices are at 
1206 Johnston Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


he has been 


ed assistant 


Division of the 


sales- 


suilding., 
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IT WAS UNSUSPECTED 


AND COSTLY* 


‘We have tried several kinds of greases on the bear- 
ings in our mills without much success. One would 
feed too freely — it was ineffective and wasteful. An- 
other highly recommended grade was too stringy — it 
pulled out of the cups quickly. Still another type fed 
too slowly, frequently not at all. With each of these 
greases overheated bearings often necessitated closing 
down a mill for an hour or more — slowed production 
materially. Our mills are hooked in groups of eight, 
so seven others had to sit idle while the one cooled off. 
*"'Then we switched to Tycol Green Cast Greases. 
Our greasing problem has been reduced to simply fill- 
ing the cups every eight hours with minimum attention 
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for application which has resulted in not a single over- 
heated bearing.” » » » This superintendent, like many 
others using Tycol Green Cast Greases, gets better 
protection — more effective lubrication per pound of 
grease. Here’s the reason: The finest cylinder oil is 
compounded with a minimum of soap in Tycol Green 
Cast Greases. More oil, less soap. More lubricating oil 
per pound means more economical lubrication. Less 
friction . .. maximum production. » » » Drop a line to 
your nearest Tide Water distributor. He will be glad 
to show you how Tycol “engineered lubrication” can 
prevent waste — and save you money. 


Distributors of Tycol Products in No. and So. Carolina—Heath Distributing Co., 1122 South Blvd., Charlotte, N.C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 





TIDE WATER DIVISION, 17 BATTERY PLACE 


New York, N. Y. 





1 TIDE WATER 


THERE IS A COMPLETE LINE OF TYCOL LUBRICANTS SCIENTIFICALLY ENGINEERED FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 
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— Heard to Succeed E. W. France as Director | Needle Trades High School, New York 
of the Philadelphia Textile School . . . . _— oe City, will specialize on worsteds and 


M. E. HEARD has resigned as director of th ins 
e textile d bs clothing woolens. 
ment of Texas Technological College, at Lubbock, Texas, «gree - = 
cept appointment as director of the Philadelphia Textile School. 7 ; | ® 
Philadelphia, Pa. He succeeds at Philadelphia Dr. E. W. FRANCE. gels og John R . 
who has been connected with the Philadelphia institution for a sl ohn R. Brown Now with 
more than 55 years, continuously. : — fer Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
~~" Heard, 0 native of West Point, Ga., is a graduate in tex- a John R. B nee f =p : 
begn ‘necbeeaed Gls tae Oe gp ered Atlanta, Ga. He has i ‘ - Brown, for 13 years general 
e Texas school since 1928, and several a S ‘intende fs - 
years ago succeeded E. W. CAMP as director. His successor ne oe Re superintend nt of Stonewall Cotton 
the Fagg ge og has y oe been named. ‘ Mills, Stonewall, Miss., has become 
7 , the ‘‘grand old man’’ of textile ed ion i é é le ied , , 
“Ee Ay 1 meee of fruitful sere Ah te. Sales representative of Arnold, Hoff. 
eaving his mark upon his industr « man & Co., Inc., in Alabamé isian: 
ew od the hundreds of graduates of his institution who ee SES Ee * mn — He rch tic 
cupy positions of importance in this industry. _—_— oo Mississippi. and Texas, with headquar- 


a ters in Meridian, Miss. 


W. C. Cobb has been transferre 

Harris Elected VP company, or products under contem- this echo to eh ct 
of Holyoke Belting plation. Market trends and opportuni- Arnold, Hoffman & Co ieee te 

ties will likewise be presented to the Re 

Inanagement for formulation of pro- ° 

duction and sales policies. New Publications of 

Textile Interest 


Jack Harris, Spartanburg, S. C., has 
been elected vice-president of the Holy 
oke Belting Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
Mr. Harris has been connected with ® 
the company almost continually sinc roi ; 
soo } ; nee Truitt and Smith oe ae Brass Company, 25 Broad- 

923. s ° "ss ; way, New York City. Anaconda publication 

‘ with American Viscose E-9, descriptive of new line of large size 

Davi Joseph <A. Truitt and Robert <A welded eee, nt are available in either 
_ et A. ‘ LOD A. copper or Everdur copper-silicon alloy. 

tory: ddan Smith have become associated with The Warwick Chemical Company, West 

. ve , = 

Benge the American Viscose Corporation at Warwick, <The Met Ye data bulletins con- 

ichard L. Davies has been : int- » Marcus _ : : corning: Seltandic FD. & Warmnee tt. s7e- 

, s been appoint the Mareus Hook, Pa., plant, in con- thetic detergents; Appramine OC and Appra- 

ed manager of the newly established nection with the sales development de- mine 40, cation-active softeners; Hydrolux D, 

for vat printing and discharge printing; 


market research department of the partment, concentrating on spun rayon. Glysorbine, a hydroscopic and plasticizing 

) ’ v< < $« ’ ‘ . 2 a a ’ age “+ ¢ “+ , s : 3% 4 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Mr. Truitt, who formerly was associat- ee ee se ee 

Company, and will have his head 3 , y ilag os - 

» 7, 4 ave s headquar- ed with the Kevstone Spi ing (' : The Permutit Company, 330 West 42nd St., 
; pinning Com New York City. A two-page illustrated leaf- 


ters at the executive offices in Phila- pany, will devote his activitt®s to the let describing the master pilot valve (manual 
or automatic). wherein many valves can be 


ere The new department is or- carpet trade afid to miitls producing adjusted to operate in correct time sequence 
ganized to make studies of the market non-clothing woolens. Mr. Smith, late- Alemite Division of Stewart-Warner Cor 
for products now manufactured by the lv instructor in textiles at the Central poration, Chicago. Folder descriptive of Lu- 
snvvoensananernvnannnnnnriinsnige moveeemeneneenenentnemnasistiitditiaiaiiliciamaitaiiat i ae briguard fittings and bushings, to prevent 
cea a acta ta rain a trea aeerammanaien wevenninie over-lubrication of anti-friction bearings. 

American Viscose Corporation, 200 Madi- 
son Ave., New York Oity. ‘‘Important Facis 
About Spun Rayon’’, prepared especially for 
trade and consumer distribution. Compiled 
to meet the need for handy form presenta- 

tion of sales information. 


= The Rodney Hunt Machine Company, Or- 
ange, Mass. Catalog No. 539 covering line 


I SF 
@) ie & = of Tru-Shade stainless steel dyeing machines. 
ro- be, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee. Wis. Complete directory of en- 
gineering literature, bulletins and the hun- 
dreds of different products that it makes. 
Handy size 32-page book. Lists 350 bulletins 
and other engineering aids, and 1,610 prod- 


ucts. 


Mechanical Goods Division. U. S. Rubber 
Company, 1790 Broadway. New_York City. 
34-page booklet entitled ‘‘U. S. Hose Hints’’, 
designed to enable customers to get more 
service out of the various types of hose used, 
and to help select the correct hose for spe- 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE Q paneer 307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Link-Belt omar. 


A ND H U M | p | T Y C 0 N T 8 0 [ a : Chicago, Ill. Link-Belt Conveyors’ in 
” = American Industry’’, a new 48-page, 8%x11- 


inch, copiously illustrated Book No. 1700. 
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Heating,. Ventilating, Air Conditioning, ceo The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
= = Literature descriptive of Truscon aluminum 


° —— 
and Industrial Processes. 1, = chromate, said to be outstanding because a 
P Tri arac . ™" = nowerful and inhibitive pigment has been in- 
Sree or write our nearest office for ... e : sernavated into the Nall eee paint. 

julletins. THE POWERS REGULA- : 

TOR CO., 231 E. 46th Street. New Yorx is a, —- Pad moe + 9 eeeares 

CITY < 44, aie a = Fostoria, 110 “older No. P.S.-5, ve 

asin 1034 Jefferson standard Bldg., = of Para-Sphere reflectors for infra-red lamps. 
GREENSBORO, No. Caro.—2720 Greenview 

Ave., CH1caGco—Offices in 47 cities—See ) FE men _— | ree ne a 

¢ irc —_ n : 1icago. . nteresting an inftormatiyv 

your phone directory. | -- folder on the proper reinforcement of all 

™ = types of shipping packs. Identified as Form 

Ad 14. it contains 59 sketches showing how 

various products can be effectively and eco- 

nomically strapped again pilferage and dam- 


age. 

The Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Illustrated catalog (No. 79) 
on the various types of fences offered by the 
company. 


45 YEARS OF TEMPERATURE AND General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. 
| * HUMIDITY CONTROL x Y. ‘*New Horizon’’, by Matthew Luckiesh, 

a booklet bringing some interesting glimpses 

of the future of the electric utility industry 
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RAMASIT is a one-bath water repellent finish which, because of its low cost and ease of applica- 
tion, can be used on all grades of merchandise. It forms stable emulsions which are easily applied to 
cottons, rayons, silks and woolens on the quetch, padder, jig or beck. Ramasit imparts a superior 
water repellent finish. It leaves the fabric air porous and gives a soft and full handle. Information and 


samples will be sent at your request. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


435 HUDS ON STREET, NE W YORK, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, ll. Philadeiphia, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 
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About Men You Know: 





LL. ID). SWEARINGEN, formerly technical 
Supervisor of the Winnsboro (S.C.) 
Plant of the U. S. Rubber Company, 
which bas headquarters at Hogansville, 
Ga., has been transferred to the same 
position at the newly acquired tire 
cord mill at New Bedford, Mass., for- 
merly operated by Fisk Rubber Cor- 
poration. (See page 6S.)  H. GorDON 
SMITH, general manager of the tire 
cord mills of U. S. Rubber, assumes 
responsibility of management of the 
new plant also. D. J. BRIGHTMAN and 
Fr. L. BurRNsS, who were respectively 
manager and superintendent of the 
New Bedford plant, will continue in 
these same capacities. DONALD CAk- 
ROLL has been transferred from Hogans- 
ville to Winnsboro to succeed Mr. 
Swearingen, and W. A. NEWTON has 
been transferred from Winnsboro to 
Hogansville to sueceed Mr. Carroll as 
technical supervisor of the Stark Mills 
of the company. 


RoBert T. McWApDE has resigned as 
general superintendent of the Brook- 
side Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., to become 
general superintendent of Joseph Ban- 
eroft & Sons Cotton Mills, at Read- 
ing, Pa. B. W. BrneHaAmM is now gen- 
eral superintendent at Brookside Mills, 
and JAMES OATES was promoted from 
overseer of carding to superintendent 
of carding and spinning succeeding Mr. 
Bingham, and J. A. PARKER has been 
made overseer of carding succeeding 
Mr. Oates, with Ira L. ASHE succeed- 
ing Mr. Parker as assistant overseer. 


W. S. PEPPERELL has become purch- 
asing agent of Carter Fabrics Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C., and South Boston, 
Va.; Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. 
C.; and Slater Mills, Slater, S. C. His 
headquarters are at 611 £4Jefferson 
Standard Building, Greensboro, N. C. 
Mr. Pepperell for several years has 
been purchasing agent of Burlington 
Mills, Ine. 


Ss. L. Strack, formerly general super- 
intendent of the Jefferson (Ga.) Mills. 
has accepted the position as superin 
tendent of the Sanford (N.C.) Cotton 
Mills, succeeding D. G. FLoyn, resigned. 


JOHN ScorTtr, purchasing agent and 
manager of yarn sales of the Pomona 
Manufacturing Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion with the Gate City Life Insurance 
Company, Industrial Hospitalization 
Mivision, Greensboro. 


| PERSONAL NOTES | 


JOE S. GAMMON has become overseer 
of spinning, spooling and warping at 
the Indian Head Mills, Nashua Mfg. 
(‘o., Cordova, Ala. Until several months 
ago, Mr. Gammon had been connected 
with Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; 
and previously had been with the Ex- 
position Cotton Mills, Clark Thread Co. 
of Ga., and Lanett Mill of West Point 
Mfg. Co. 


J. A. SCROGGINS has become overseer 
of weaving at Opelika Mills, Opelika, 
Ala., succeeding R. A. Burt, resigned. 
Mr. Scroggins was formerly § superin- 
tendent of the Alabama Mills, Ine., 
plant at Russellville, Ala. 


DOUGLAS PIDGEON, formerly associat- 
ed with Stunzi Sons Silk Corporation, 
has accepted a position with American 
Viscose Corporation, where he will as- 
sist PrerRrReE SILLAN in the fabric devel- 
opment department. 


LL. ©. LEAGAN has been promoted to 
assistant overseer of carding at the 
Ninety-Six (S.C.) Cotton Mills. 


C. A. Davis, for some time associat- 
ed with the manufacturing division of 
Marshall Field & Company, Spray, N. 
C., has been made general manager and 
vice-president of the Spencer Mountain 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. Mr. Davis was 
at one time superintendent of the Pilot 
Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 


RICHARD BOTTOMLEY, night superin- 
tendent of the Esmond (R.I.) Mills, 
and connected with this company for 
the past 50 years, has retired at the 


age of 67. 


WALTER T. JENKINS has been elected 
vice-president of the Rock Hill (S.C.) 
Printing & Finishing Company. He has 
been manager of the plant since the be- 
ginning of the organization. 


GEORGE Cross, formerly overseer of 
carding at the No. 2 Plant of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga., 
has been promoted to night superin 
tendent of this mill. 


T. R. STapp has been promoted to 
secondhand of weaving at the Monroe 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


W. R. CONNELLY has been promoted 
from overseer of spinning to assistant 
superintendent of the Hampton Divi- 
sion of Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C. 


JOHN ‘IT. CHALMERS, formerly over- 
seer of weaving at Mathews Cotton 
Mills, Greenwood, S. C., iS now @Gcon- 
nected with the Inman (SS. C.) Mills. 


CARL C. MATTMANN, JR., Of A. M. 
Tenney Associates, Inc., has been elect- 
ed president of the American Associa- 
tion of Textile Technologists. RUDOLPH 
SEMMLER, Duplan Silk Corp., is first 
vice president, and JAMES HAGEN, Cal- 
laway Mills, is second vice-president. 


RAYMOND RATCLIFFE, superintendent 
of the Town House Hosiery Mill, Chil- 
howie, Va.. bas resigned to return to 
the Wallner Mills, Pulaski, Va., with 
which he was associated five years ago. 


T. W. Bripeges has been promoted 
from instructor to director of the tex 
tile school which Marshall Field & 
Company conducts for the benefit of 
their employees at Leaksville-Spray and 
Draper, N. C. Mr. Bridges is a grad- 
uate of the textile school of North 
Carolina State College and plans to at- 
tend that institution this summer and 
pursue graduate work. 


W. C. ARIAIL, formerly with Erlanger 
Mills, Lexington, N. C., has accepted a 
position with Mills Mill. Woodruff, 5. 
Cc. Mr. Ariail is a graduate of the 
Textile School of North Carolina State 
College. 


Obituary 
ARTHUR W. SHUTTLEWORTH, presi- 
dent, Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., passed 
away at his winter home in Delray, 
Fla., at the age of 53. 


SAMUEL M. D. CLAPPER, vice-president 
of Cannon Mills, Ine., passed away the 
middle of January at his home in 
Strafford, Pa. 


ROBERT MILTON PAINTER, 53, Superin- 
tendent of the Superior Cotton Mill, 
Long Island, N. C., passed away De- 
cember 28. 


CHARLES C. FEAD, president, J. L. 
Fead & Sons Co., hosiery manufactur- 
ers, Port Huron, Mich., passed away 


recently. 


L. L. HARDIN, 62, secretary-treasurer 
of Hampton Spinning Mills, Clover, %. 
C., passed away the first part of Feb 
ruary. 

HarrRY G. HUNTER, 59, president of 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Company, of 
East Corinth, Vermont, passed away in 
Concord, N. C., on January 28, follow 
ing a heart attack. 


(, KE. DAvis, superintendent of the 
tama Cotton Mills, Enterprise, Ala.. 
died suddenly on February 11, follow- 
ing a heart attack. 
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Qn the Barber-Colman SUPER- 
SPEED WARPER, accurate con- 
trol of running threads produces 
low and uniform tension, which 
eliminates slack ends and prevents 
high and low selvage. This results 
in improved slashing and better 


running weaving. 


BARBER-COLMAN SYSTEM of SPOOLING and WARPING 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. @ GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A. @© MANCHESTER, ENGLAND e MUNICH, GERMANY 
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We are going through an active period of 








rapidly changing conditions...Our only assur- 
ance regarding the future is that it will bring 


more changes. 





However, we cannot stop forward progress on 





that account. 


While operating at full speed ahead, Sonoco 
continues their time honored policy of con- 
stant and deliberate preparations to meet and 
anticipate every eventuality that will maintain 


and improve service to their customers. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 








Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. s Cc. CONN. 


SEZ DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


(. PAPER CARRIERS) 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living. 












After a Discussion Meeting in Charlotte 


(Since this article is written in Conversationa! 
style, it should be borne in mind that those para 
graphs in regular type represent OLp-TIMER’s part of 
the conversation, and those in italics represent JIM’s 
part. ) 


What do you think of that discussion on ropy or 
sloughed-off filling, OLD-TIMER? 

Oh, there were a good many good points brought 
out, JIM. Such as taking the lost motion out of the 
spinning frame traverse so the rail would not dwell 
on the change—taking excessive power off of the loom 
pick motion—having check straps check the pickers 
stick correctly; and one man said that variation in 
yarn numbers would cause ropy filling. I did not 
quite catch his idea but suppose he knew what he was 
talking about. 

I do not remember, however, anyone’s bringing out 
the speed of the spinning frame traverse. In some 
cases we have found that speeding up the traverse on 
filling spinning frames has helped the ropy filling. 
And of course we all know that to run as heavy a 
traveler as we can, not to interfere with good running 
work, will make a good firm bobbin of filling which 
will not slough off as badly as a loosely-wound bobbin, 
especially where you do not have too short a taper. 

Can you suggest anything else, OLD-TIMER, that 
was not brought out at the meeting that you feel would 
help the ropy filling problem ? 

Probably so, JIM. At least I can tell you what 
practically cut out our troubles with ropy filling on 
38s to 45s filling. 

Good! I think that would be interesting, so let’s 
have it. 

It’s a rather long story, JIM, but I’ll be as brief as 
possible. It really goes back to the first feeler quills 
that mills had made. You remember the first feelers 
were sliding feelers and the base of the quill was made 
with a rather long smooth space to accommodate these 
sliding feelers. In fact the smooth place at the base 
of the quill was really longer than necessary for a 
sliding feeler and when the Midget feeler was invented 


no one ever seemed to think of changing the style of 
the quill, but continued to order quills by sample as 
they had always done. And let me digress a little 
right here to explain that in ordering quills by sample 
it is possible for a mill to change the style or taper 
of their quills to such an extent that the taper will be 
increased, and oftentimes you find mills with quills 
which have such small top ends—that is, so little wood 
at the top end of the quill, that the number of quills 
they lose by breakage is excessive. 

Hold on a minute, OLD-TIMER, how in heck can that 
happen if the mill sends a sample quill for a quill 
manufacturer to go by? 

It’s like this, JIM: You know, in making any kind 
of bobbin or quill, whether it is for the card room or 
for warp or filling spinning, the bobbin manufacturer 
must be allowed a tolerance for size or gauge fit. Nov 
suppose that tolerance is 1/32-inch. Then there wil 
be bobbins or quills in the shipment that will be 1/32- 
inch oversize and others 1/32-inch under standard size. 
In selecting a sample to send the bobbin manufacturer, 
suppose you happen to pick up a quill which is 1/32- 
inch under standard; then when you order quills again 
suppose you select a sample from this last shipment 
which is 1/32-inch undersize. You will then have a 
shipment of quills part of which are 1/16-inch under 
size— 

Yeah, you got a lot of supposing in that tale. 

Admitted, JIM, but it has happened and can hap 
pen again, and if you will look at the quills in the 
average mill you will find that they have more taper 
than necessary and therefore do not have enough stock 
at the small end or top of the quill. In many mills this 
condition has progressed gradually in the process of 
ordering quills by samples for a number of years and 
the mill management has not noticed it. 

But to get back to our original question as to the 
causes of ropy filling. You will notice upon examining 
quills in different mills that where the straight part 
of the shank stops and the ridges or grooves start, 
there is a decided drop-off, that is, the quill is less 
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in diameter at that point. You can best detect this 
by merely drawing the quill through two fingers and 
noting the perceptible drop-off just as your fingers 
leave the straight part of the shank. This straight 
part of the shank I speak of is the part of the quill 
made straight (without any taper) for the feeler. 

Yeah, I see what you are driving at, OLD-TIMER. 
lf there is a drop-off on the quill at that point, then 
there will be some loose strands of filling there and 
those loose strands will start the filling to roping off. 

Exactly, JIM, and as the filling on the straight 
shank of the quill has no ridges or grooves to hold it, 
it all ropes up together. 

Weill, by heck, that sounds O. K., OLD-TIMER, but 
you know sometimes an explanation of the remedy for 
a trouble sounds O. K., but you haven’t any way to find 
out whether the guy knows what he is talking about or 
maybe what he says will fix the trouble in one mill, 
but do the fellows in another mill no good at all. 

That’s very true, JIM, and sometimes the reason 
one mill does not receive any benefits from an idea 
is because the operating executives either do not quite 
understand what the man is trying to explain or they 
do not follow his instructions closely enough. Then 
again, the local conditions may be so different that 
the idea does not apply—you know that 80 per cent 
relative humidity is not always the same in your mill 
as 80 per cent relative humidity is in my mill— 

Howszat, OLD-TIMER ? 

Oh, never mind, JIM, let’s not get too far away 
from this subject or problem of ropy filling. The first 
thing for a mill to do, when they are having trouble 
with ropy filling, is to find out whether most of it is 
caused by the filling roping from the small end or top 
of the quill or from the butt end. If it is coming from 
the top end, the trouble is usually easy to determine, 
but our experience has shown most ropy filling comes 
from the butt end because most any mill can soon fix 
or overcome ropy filling coming from the small end— 

Before you go too far, OLD-TIMER, please state just 
how a mil may find out whether ropy filling is coming 
from the top end or butt end of the quill. 

Sure, JIM—that is, we will give a suggestion or two 
to start on, and then each man must just keep at the 
task until he finds out definitely for himself. 

First, ropy filling from the top end of the quill 
usually either knocks out that quill or the loom stops 
and therefore the trouble is easily traced, but when 
filling ropes from the butt end it is not so easy to 
catch (especially if the defect consists of only a few 
strands of filling) because the quill usually runs off 
clean. We have at times offered small prizes to weav- 
ers who catch a loom making ropy filling and stop it, 
so the overseer or assistant overseer could inspect it 
and record his findings. We have put on an extra 
weaver or two to do nothing but try to catch a loom 
in the act. There are numerous other schemes which 
may be used, but regardless of how you go about it, it 
is absolutely necessary to know just where or what 
part of the quill your ropy filling is coming from in 
order to go about remedying it intelligently. We firm- 
ly believe that most mills having ropy filling today 
will find that it comes from the butt of the quill and 
that the principal cause is the design of that quill. We 
would like to suggest that the mill have a sample of 
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about 500 or 1000 quills made with the ridges all the 
way down on the quill to within *4-inch or possibly 
14-inch of the butt. 

Hold on, OLD-TIMER, that will keep the feeler from 
working properly and also cause more waste— 

Yes, JIM, I knew you were going to say that. In 
fact, that’s the statement that most mill men make 
when this suggestion is offered, but we made quite ex- 
haustive tests with quills made with the ridges all the 
way down to within %-inch of the butt. In fact, we ran 
1,000 looms in a mill where there were 1,000 other 
looms on the same number of filling and the same 
style of goods, same speed of looms, same feelers and 
same kind of bunch builders on the spinning frames. 
Therefore we are pretty sure that we are not suggest- 
ing something that is impracticable. Anyway, a mill 
can get enough quills to run one spinning frame and 
run that filling on the number of looms that filling 
frame will keep going and find out for themselves 
whether such a quill will make less ropy filling or not. 

(Editor’s Note: If any reader is interested and does 
not understand OLD-TIMER’S description of this quill 
we will be glad to send a pencil sketch to make it 
clear.) 

Then if this type of quill does make less ropy fill- 
ing than the quill that the mill is regularly using, they 
can place an order for a reasonable quantity, and when 
they arrive, the mill can ship that number of its old 
quills back to the quill manufacturer and have them 
reworked for a few dollars per thousand. Of course 
the quill manufacturer cannot rework the old quill to 
make it like the new quill, but they can improve the 
old quill considerably by eliminating the “drop off’, 
and also put the small ridges down to within %-inch 
of the butt. And we repeat what we said above, that 
we do not believe any more waste will be made or that 
the working of the Midget feeler will be interfered 
with if it is set properly. Of course you can deter- 
mine all of this for yourself at very little expense; 
just order sufficient quills to run one spinning frame 
and test it out. 

Well, good night, JIM— 

(Editor’s Note: This conversation between OLD- 
TIMER and JIM will be continued in the next issue.) 


ee a 
As | See It 


If you happen to know a man who has done an outstand- 
ing job, it may do him more good if you will tell his boss 
about it than if you merely give him a pat on the back. 

Men from other departments may come into your de 
partment to do repair work, make adjustments, do con- 
struction work, perform service operations, or they may be 
loaned to you temporarily for your regular work. 

Do you ever go out of your way to make a favorable 
report on these men to their bosses? 

Even though their appreciation may not mean a great 
deal to the immediate success of your department, it does 
help very much to make them feel that they are working 
for a company that has an interest in them. 

Besides, it won’t do you any harm if some mechanic from 
the repair department says to one of your men, “Boy, you’ve 
Sure got a swell boss! He’s a regular guy!”—Glenn Gardit- 
ner in “Management Information’. 


Shakespeare said, a long time ago, “The web of 
our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together; our 
virtues would be proud if our faults whipped them 
not; and our crimes would despair if they were not 
cherished by our virtues.” 
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What Causes Wavy or 
Washboard Shuttles? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We are experiencing much trouble in our mill with 
wavy or “washboard” shuttles. It will be most help- 
ful to us if the readers of COTTON will give us some 
causes for this trouble, and how it may be remedied. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7033 


The Proper Picker 
Speeds and Settings 


Some pertinent facts and opinions by four 
men versed on the subject of opening and 
Ee ee a 2 a 
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TRIBUTOR NO. 6926” requested information on set- 
tings and changes in his picking equipment and gave 
the following information concerning the layout of his 
picker room. His question is repeated in full so that 


you readers may more carefully follow the answers: 


EDITOR COTTON: 

For about three years we have been experimenting on our one- 
process pickers with various types of beaters, beater speeds, beats 
per inch, fan speeds, settings, and so forth, without any improve- 
ment in results; that is to say, the cleanliness of the stock and 
the breaking strength of the yarns have always remained the 
same. Of course our aim is to improve the cleanliness of the stock 
and to increase our yarn’s breaking strength, which at the present 
time is below standard. 

However, we think that we could obtain better results in clean- 
liness and breaking strength if we replaced our present 3-blade 
Kirschner beater, making 32 beats per inch, with a regular 3 
blade beater with the same beats per inch, and if we increased the 
present beats per inch of our Buckley and 2-blade intermediate 
beaters, let us say. from 16 and 14 to 18 and 25 beats per inch 
What do you think? 

Before making this change we should like to ask the readers 
of COTTON to give us their opinions and advice regarding our 
present setup. 

We are running l-inch Middling cotton making a 16-ounce lap, 
48 yards per lap, and it takes 64% minutes to make a lap. Our 
opening room is equipped with a vertical beater making 600 r.p.m., 
and a Saco-Lowell No. 12 lattice making 650 r.p.m. Production 
per hour through these machines is about 1350 pounds. The total 
percentage waste, including opening and picking, is approximately 
2 per cent. The picker speeds and settings are as follows: 

Buckley breaker beater 1300 r.p.m.; 2%-inch feed roll 10 
r.p.m.; fan 1400 r.p.m., feed roll to beater 3/16-inch; beats per 
inch 16: 2-blade intermediate beater 1100 r.p.m., 2/16-inch feed 
roll 24 r.p.m.; fan 1400 r.p.m.; feed roll to beater 3/16-inch ; 
beats per inch 14; 3-blade Kirschner finisher beater 1000 r.p.m. ; 
38-inch feed roll 10 r.p.m.; fan 1500 r.p.m.; feed roll to beater 
3/16-inch ; beats per inch 32. 

We have had fhis setup for a year and have had much success, 
but have not been entirely satisfied with results Could your 
readers suggest any helpful changes? 


Q* PAGE 105 of the August issue of COTTON, “‘COoN- 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6926 
Several men answered this question for “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 6926” and the answers are contained in the 
following letters. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Concerning settings and changes in picking equip- 
ment, we would suggest to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6926” 
that he would get much better cleaning by slowing his 
pickers down a little if possible, and ‘perhaps he needs 


to install an additional cleaning machine. On a job 


|HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 
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such as he describes, we would always install a Gyrator 
to take out the light trash that he is evidently worry- 
ing about removing with his beaters. 

While your correspondent does not say so, I am 
assuming that he has three pickers, since if he is doff- 
ing 48 pounds of lap in six and one-half minutes, that 
would just about run to 1350 pounds an hour. That is 
entirely too much per picker. Three pickers should 
not handle over 1000 pounds to 1050 pounds of cotton 
an hour for good work. At the production which he 
is getting and the speeds which he is using, it would 
be impossible to increase the blows per inch without 
an exorbitant increase of beater speeds. 

He does not state what kind of Buckley beater is 
used, but if this is running 1300 r.p.m., it must not 
be over 20 inches in diameter, and even so, is running 
too fast. We do not recommend speeds of over 1100 
r.p.m., on 16-inch, 18-inch, or 20-inch Buckleys, and 
30-inch Buckleys should not be run over 650 to 700 
r.p.m. The speed of 1100 r.p.m. for the two-blade 
beater is all right, but his carding beater is going too 
fast, although this speed is perhaps necessary at the 
high rate of production of the pickers. We do not 
recommend over 875 to 900 r.p.m. for carding beaters. 

The fan speeds all seem high, and that may be 
causing a lot of dirt to suck back in the picker after 
the beater has knocked it out. Your correspondent 
does not state what type of single-process pickers he is 
using. On ours, we generally employ a fan speed of 
1000 to 1100 r.p.m. on breaker and finisher and 1200 
to 1400 on intermediate; the intermediate speed being 
higher on account of the much heavier lap. The net 
draft is no greater, since the thicker sheet of cotton 
offers more resistance to the passage of air. In the 
case under consideration, a fan speed of 1500 r.p.m. 
on the finisher would be very likely to keep most of 
the dirt from dropping through the grid bars. 

Just at a guess, I would say your contributor needs 
another picker and probably a Gyrator, Centrif-Air 
machine or Spira-Whirl cleaner, in addition to his ver- 
tical and his lattice. This vertical and lattice are 
running a little bit fast, but apparently not enough to 
hurt, since they are both carrying a pretty good load. 

Your contributor does not state whether he has 
adjustable grid bars or some old type bar that may 
need replacing. A properly set grid bar is quite es- 
sential for good cleaning, and if these pickers are 
equipped with bad bars, he might possibly double his 
mote box droppings by replacing the bars with some 
that can be properly adjusted, or by taking the ones 
he has out; straightening them and dressing them off 
to remove nicks that may be causing them to choke. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6928 
oe 
EDITOR COTTON: 

We would suggest that “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6926" 

change his feed so as to make a lap in 8% minutes in- 
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stead of 642 minutes. Then reduce the vertical beater 
to 500 r.p.m. and the Saco-Lowell No. 12 lattice to 500 
r.p.m. The fan speed on the Buckley breaker should 
be 1000 r.p.m. and the feed roll set to the beater at 
lg-inch. On the 2-bale intermediate beater the fan 
speed should be 800 r.p.m. and the feed roll to the 
beater set 1,-inch. Reduce the fan speed on the 3- 
blade Kirschner to 1000 r.p.m. and set the feed roll 
to beater 1/16-inch. These changes will increase the 
waste percentage to about 5 per cent, and will give 
cleaner and evener work, and being evener it should 
in turn be stronger. We certainly think it would be 
unwise to discard the Kirschner beater for a plain 
beater. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6934 
- 

EDITOR COTTON: 

This is an answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6926” who 
may make changes in his picker room. 

This man says that he has been running his ma- 
chines under the present set-up for a year, and suc- 
cessfully. Sometimes, after giving so much attention 
to improvements of certain operations, we must let 
well enough alone and forget the whole thing for 
awhile. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6926” thinks he could improve 
the cleanliness of his cotton. Granted! As these pick- 
ers go, some 11% to 2 per cent of waste is usually re- 
moved. Suppose he succeeded in wrenching off an- 
other half of one per cent, I would be inclined to think 
that this would be a taxation on his good fibers, and 
the chances are that the same amount of little stuff 
would go through just the same. 

The picker is really an opener and is meant to open 
the cotton for further treatment. The card is well 
built to do the cleaning. 

It is impossible to secure a better breaking strength 
in the yarn by giving more or less beats per inch to 
the cotton in the picker. Any carder that claims his 
pickers are responsible for low breaking strength in 
the yarn must indeed have a very poor arrangement in 
his pickers. He probably has a battery of machine 
guns instead of 2- or 3-blade beaters. 

While the 32-beats of this contributor’s Kirschner 
beater are absolutely within bounds, I see no reason 
why he should exchange it for a blade beater. Kirsch- 
ner beater is good for 1l-inch cotton. 

Nevertheless, his Buckley beater speed of 1300 
r.p.m. sounds a little high, but his beater speeds as 
a rule, are conservative and quite proper. Also, it 
seems to me that a 16-ounce per yard lap is mighty 
heavy feed for his cards, which have nearly all the 
cleaning to do. 

There is positively such a thing as overdoing the 
cleaning process in the picker. The symptoms are 
stringy appearance of the cotton wound on the lap. 
I would very much prefer to sacrifice half of one per 
cent waste than have the card clothing become over- 
strained by opening up strings, instead as it should 
be, by feeding neatly opened cotton. 

A way to obtain better cleaning is by loosening 
dirt, pods, etc. The way is not by raising beater speeds 
on account of too many good fibers being knocked 
through the grates, but through cleaning smaller bulks 
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at the same time at conservative speeds. This, of 
course, calls for more opening machinery. 

The vertical opener of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6926” is 
doing some 1350 pounds per hour, which is correct. 
Suppose he had two additional pre-cleaning machines 
of the Buckley or Centrif-Air type, each doing half of 
the vertical opener’s production, but both of them de- 
livering their “half bulk” into the vertical opener; 
this would constitute an additional effective cleaning 
at no overstrain to the fibers. The intermediate pick- 
er, which is now practically extinct, took out its share 
of waste and dirt. In replacing this section of ma- 
chinery, are we not compelled to replace some ten in- 
termediate pickers by a pair of pre-opening machines? 

As to picker speeds in general, we will be satis- 
fied with the standard recommendations of our able 
textile machinery makers, who are great researchers 
in this field. If this contributor does not have stringy 
cotton he might well leave his speeds and set-up alone 
and find additional ways of cleaning such as install- 
ing dust trunks or pre-opening machinery working in 
parallel fashion, ete. By the way, are the cards of 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6926” doing their share of the 
work? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6935 
@ 
EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6926” has asked an interesting 
question. Assuming we have a 3-cage section of sin- 
gle-process pickers, running 1l-inch Middling cotton and 
our aim is to improve the cleanliness of the stock and 
increase the yarn’s breaking strength: 

The grid bars in the vertical opener should be open 
and only clear the beater bars about %-inch with 600 
r.p.m. The same settings pertain to the lattice opener 
at 650 r.p.m. with production at 1350 pounds per hour. 
The doffers in the picker hoppers should be set to 
clear the spikes on the lifting apron about one inch and 
the apron speeded up to take care of the proper amount 
of stock being fed into the pickers. This will help 
open the cotton better for the beaters. The Buckley 
beater should not exceed 20 beats per inch with a set- 
ting of 3/16-inch from the feed roll. The 2-blade in- 
termediate beater can be replaced with a Kirschner 
beater at 1200 r.p.m. and 40 beats per inch, with a 
setting of 3/16-inch from the feed roll. The finish- 
ing beater should also be a Kirschner with the same 
settings and speed as the intermediate beater. 

The fans should not exceed 1250 r.p.m. and the 
dampers opened enough to carry the stock to the screen 
properly. This will cut the air current down so that 
the trash may drop in the mote boxes instead of be- 
ing carried to the screen by air. The angle of the grid 
bars are very important and should be set to clear the 
beater at the top 14-inch and 34-inch at the bottom. 

A 14- or 15-ounce lap is easier to clean than a 16- 
ounce lap and works better on the card. The produc- 
tion of each picker should be based on not over 325 
pounds per hour for good cleaning. 

From my experience on a wide range of cottons 
and staples, and also synthetic fibers, I have found 
that the Kirschner beater in all cases gives better work 
when run about 1200 r.p.m., giving about 40 beats per 
inch, both from the standpoint of cleaning and break- 
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ing strength. 

The waste on Middling cotton quality work should 
total at least three per cent including opening and 
picking. However, anything that might be done at 
the pickers that would improve the cleanliness and 
breaking strength could easily be broken down on some 
of the following processes, which, of course, is not to 
be considered in the question. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6936 
—~- —@o@. — 


Some Thoughts on 
Slub Catehers 


The author describes here the “ideal slub- 
catcher.” What is your opinion of it? . . 


EDITOR COTTON: 

A textile manufacturer with a 30-year background 
in spinning and weaving the finest cloth made in the 
United States once told me, “I don’t care how much 
the spooling costs provided I don’t ruin the yarn and 
the slubs are checked. If you’ve got slubs they’ve 
got to come out in the spooling. I’ll save five dollars 
in the cloth room for every fifty cents I spend on the 
spoolers.” 

The great majority of cotton mills have not, in 
slub catching, gone beyond the old guide that was in 
use 50 years ago, which consisted of rigid fixed blades 
with a slit between them. Over a long period I have 
noticed that from two to more than a half-dozen slub- 
catchers are patented every year, scarcely any of which 
have ever had even a limited application in the lead- 
ing mills of New England; I cannot speak for the 
southern manufacturers. They are not used because 
slub-catchers have not been made that will operate 
satisfactorily. It appears that the poor performance 
of the slub-catchers is the result of the application of 
wrong mechanical principles. I shall describe what I 
believe to be a slub-catcher that will carry out its 
functions satisfactorily, but first let us see what an 
ideal slub-catcher should do. It would: 

(1) Catch as many slubs as desired; (2) catch 
slubs easily and at any speed; (3) catch slubs with 
an economy of motions in re-threading; (4) catch 
slubs without shaving yarn; (5) catch slubs without 
clogging the device with lint, nits or waste; (6) catch 
slubs on a device without wearing parts, or on parts 
economically exchangeable and so avoid expense. 


The Ideal Slub-Catcher 


Let us conceive of a substantially vertical resilient 
blade of spring steel, detachable, yet held secure over 
a smooth yarn runway. The lower end of the blade 
is sharpened and spaced at a slight distance above the 
surface (or yarn runway) to permit the passage of 
the yarn between the two. The blade is disposed at 
almost a 90-degree angle with respect to the surface. 
Thus if the blade be sprung laterally in the direction 
of thread travel the lower end of the blade will ap- 
proach or close upon the surface. But the springing 
of the blade in the opposite direction will cause its 
end to recede from the surface. It will thus be seen 
that by providing adjusting means for laterally spring- 
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ing the blade, the distance between its lower end and 
the surface may be adjusted with precision according 
to the size of the yarn to be run, let us say by a finelv 
pitched screw against the rear side of the blade ad- 
justable to the exact point desired according to thi 
yarn count. A suitable indicator could, of course, act 
with the screw. 

Now the blade at no moment touches the yarn tra\ 
eling below except when the enlargement (the slub 
engages it, bringing its lower end against the surface 
where the yarn will be broken. Absence of shaving is 
indicated in the fact that the blade (which does th: 
whole operation) never touches the varn, only closing 
instantly upon it when the slub springs the blade fron 
an open to a closed position. The surface or yarn run 
way is of smooth steel, or equivalent, without jagged 
or cutting edges. Without 
changeable part it is seen that the varn runway 
lived since the movement of the varn is imperceptibl) 
but surely from left to right, as the spool fills, and 
does not permit a sameness of position. The yarn can- 
not bite into the metal. 

The finely pitched screw mentioned previously is 
locked by a counter screw, and we can increase or de 
crease the distance between the lower end of the blade 
and the yarn runway with micrometer precision. Larg: 
or small, ali slubs may be checked if desirable. Room 
practice or the standards of the individual mil] would 
govern whether only half or all the slubs are to be 
eliminated. 

With rigid fixed blades a hard-nose slub traveling 
at high speed can escape through. The 
inert; they offer no counter-action. The slub passes 
if it may so slightly intrude. But the instant the 
of such a slub engages the spring blade of this discus- 
sion the blade, in advance of the slub, is thrust back 
ward automatically, and just as swiftly as the slub is 
traveling. The slub cannot intrude between the blade 
and the yarn runway. The yarn is clipped or broken 
because the slub cannot escape. 

When the blade has checked the slub by yarn break- 
age the force that brought it to a closed position 
against the runway has been instantly spent. And 
thus, since it is a blade of resilient spring steel it will 
immediately spring in the opposite directon, recede 
from the surface and assume its original position and 
readiness for action. In such a motion of automatic 
recession it ejects from the runway and without th: 
nits or lint occasioned by the slub that has been ar- 
rested. There is no area to be clogged, or grooves 
combs or rigid jagged surfaces in which fiiaments ma\ 
collect. Observe also that in the case of nits there is 
no breakage as they are not so securely attached to 
the yarn as to be able to thrust the blade backward. 
(Nits cause frequent breakage in groove-principle de- 
vices as a result of accumulative clogging). 

As for re-threading it is just as simple and involves 
no more labor than with the old type guide. The tender 
slips the yarn in a single motion between the blade 
and the runway. 

We have yet seen no wearing part, with the ex- 
ception of the guard finger of simple wire (it could be 
porcelain) holding down the yarn in the rear of the 
device and whence it goes directly to the spool. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7043 
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Training Operatives 
for the Card Room 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We overseers of carding must realize that we have 
just as big a job in keeping our operatives trained and 
up-to-date as we have in the upkeep and maintenance 
of our carding machinery. Supervisors in any depart- 
ment of a textile mill must realize this, but my re- 
marks shall apply principally to the carding depart- 
ment in a cotton mill. 

In a mill where the opener and picker room is not 
large enough to have a full time fixer and overhauler, 
the card grinders usually look after the picking and 
opening machinery. In getting a man for the job of 
taking care of the picking machinery we must be cer- 
tain that this party is quite reliable. It is necessary 
that we get a man whom we can trust because we can- 
not constantly follow in behind this man to determine 
if the pickers have been so set and properly fixed to 
do their good work. If the pickers are set in a hap- 
hazard manner by this man it is likely to throw the 
entire mill off balance by the faulty work. 

The picker operative should be trained to take the 
proper amount of poundage off of each bale of cotton 
when feeding it into the hopper. For instance, if he 
has 20 bales of cotton opened at one time, it will be 
necessary that he take just about the same amount 
of cotton off of each bale every time when feeding it 
into the hopper. This will keep the mix properly bal- 
anced. 


Bagging Twine in Stock 


He must also be very careful that no pieces of bag- 
ging twine get in the cotton and that the grass twine 
is pulled out instead of being left in the bale of cot- 
ton. In one mill where I worked it so happened that 
the man who was cutting the stitch on the grass twine 
was letting particles of twine drop into the cotton and 
it began to show up in the stock later in processing; 
the mill almost lost the business on this particular 
order. It was later determined that if this man had 
pulled the grass twine out instead of cutting it, these 
particles of grass twine would not have been in the 
stock. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the picker 
operative must be trained to keep the cotton level in 
the hoppers in order to secure an even sheet of cotton 
all the way through the lap. He should also be very 
careful in his weighing of the completed lap so that 
over-weight or under-weight laps will be thrown out. 
I have seen picker tenders that stand in front of their 
machines for lap-after-lap, waiting to doff these ma- 
chines, and never knowing or caring what is taking 
place in the back of the machine. The operative should 
certainly have enough interest in his job to walk 
around the machine and inspect it at regular intervals. 


Doff Picker Laps Pronto 


Before the laps are doffed the operative should 
never allow them to continue to roll on the calender 
roll for any length of time as the head pressure is still 


on the lap after it knocks off, and this may cause the 
lap to become longer in length, thereby decreasing the 
weight per yard for the first several yards of the lap. 

After the lap has been weighed the operative should 
set it on the floor carefully so that the lap will not 
be disturbed. If this is done the lap will run much 
better at the card and will not be nearly so likely to 
split. 

In the training of a new operative it will naturally 
be necessary to teach him how to start a new lap at 
the picker, but I have found that even the old opera- 
tives, who have been on the job a long time, will be- 
come careless sometimes, and it is wise occasionally to 
check up on them. As a matter of fact, I expect we 
all need checking up on occasionally. 

I have found it good policy when showing an op- 
erative just how his work should be done, at the same 
time to explain to him why it should be done properly 
and some of the benefits to be derived from the good 
work produced by his carrying out the instructions 
properly. A man can work so much better when he 
realizes that by his careful efforts a quality product 
will be produced. On the other hand, if the man feels 
sure that the next process can correct any errors he 
permits to go through, he soon becomes slovenly in his 
work and the entire mill suffers as a consequence. 


In the Card Room 


I suppose that the most important training in the 
card room, other than that of learning to work safely, 
which should be learned as a sweeper, is that of piec- 
ing up the lap on a card. Laps should be pieced when 
the end is about three inches from the feed roll. When 
the three inches have gone through under the feed roll! 
the lap that is pieced up behind it will just be going 
under the feed roll properly, and since both ends should 
have been pulled out, they are feather-edged, and will 
make at this point the least thick or thin place. 

For the work of cleaning the machines, the opera- 
tive should be instructed to keep clean brushes or mops 
about. By the way, only the sides of the cards should 
be cleaned with mops. Never clean the remainder of 
the card with a mop because if other than the sides of 
the card are cleaned with a mop, waste may get into 
the sliver. The front and back of cards can be wiped 
off with cotton waste. The clearers on top of the feed 
rolls must be kept clean at all times, and must be kept 
turning as otherwise the clearer waste may go into 
the lap. 

The operative should naturally know how to piece 
up an end on the card properly, but he must be con- 
tinually checked on to see that he does not let singling 
and doublings go through. In order to keep up with 
the operative who makes the bad work, it is wise to 
let him mark his work with chalk. If the operative 
does this until he becomes quite proficient at his job, 
it will no longer be necessary to continue this practice. 

The knowledge of human nature takes a great part 
in the training of operatives in any kind of work, and 
especially in textile plants. Supervisors must study 
the human nature of each individual and be ready to 
approach him or her without causing any antagonism. 
They must be taught not to play on the job and must 
be shown that when they are out because of an injury 
they not only lose their daily earnings but the mill 
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Aiways make A.B.C. reports your starting point 











in buying advertising space. If you do not have 

the latest A.B.C. report on any publication in 

which you may be interested, ask for it. Demand it. 

Study it. Then, judge soundly how the circulation 

fits in with your sales program. | 
Our A.B.C. report is ready for all advertisers. Ask 

for it today! 


COTTON Pubtication 


A.B.C.= Audit Bureau of Circulations=FACTS as a yardstick of advertising value 
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must suffer because a less experienced party is put 
on the job. 

A poor practice is the racking up of laps on the 
back of cards several hours ahead of time for the lap 
to be put into the feed roll position. If these laps are 
racked up and must hang there for longer than an 
hour, they gradually become longer on the bottom side, 
which naturally gives stretch, thereby decreasing the 
weight per yard. In the long run, this will cause poor 
carding. If the overseer will explain to the operative 
just why the lap will not be in as good condition if left 
hanging for a long time, going into detail as to the 
fact that there is very little holding the lap together, 
the operative will understand and will be very careful 
about racking up too far ahead of time. 

It may be that some overseers will disagree with 
me on the foregoing statement, in order to prove whe- 
ther or not this is true to himself, let him hang a lap 
on the rack over the week-end and take weighings 
every hour while the lap is being run off and watch 
the variation in the card sliver. Naturally, it will be 
of a greater disadvantage to mills running fine num- 
bers. 


Dummy Clocks for Card Doffing 


The operative should not permit the full cans to 
run too long because the work may be soiled from the 
coiler head. Also, if the cans become too full the coil- 
er will run out of alignment causing wear on the gear 
that is in mesh with the coiler. We have found it to 
be a good practice to make a dummy clock to doff by. 
That is, after the doff is made, we know approximate- 
ly how long it will be before the next doff is supposed 
to come off, and the clock can be set ahead so that the 
operative can know exactly when he should doff again. 

When making the dummy clock the board should 
be about 24 inches in diameter, cut round, painted 
white, with the numbers stenciled on in black from 1 
to 12, and the hands cut out of black belting. A nut 
could hold the hands in place to point to the proper 
time. This little dummy clock will also prevent one 
shift from throwing the extra doff on the other shift 
and will serve as a work equalizer. 


Piecing-up in Drawing 


In my opinion the drawing machines are the most 
important machines in the carding department. In 
training an operative to run these drawing frames it 
is very important that we teach him to piece-up prop- 
erly. If he is permitted to piece-up by spitting on his 
hands and twisting the ends, this will cause bad work 
in later processes. Wetting the stock at this point 
slows up the top rolls and the stock goes through with- 
out being drafted properly. Even if this wet lump of 
pieced-up sliver goes through the trumpet, it is likely 
not to be drafted in the next process and may go on 
through it to the roving. If the overseer will explain 
to the drawing frame tender just what happens when 
he makes a piecing-up in this manner, the tender cer- 
tainly will not wish to do it again. 

In my opinion a properly pieced end on drawing is 
made by pulling the end of drawing and feather-edg- 
ing it, then lap each end over the other about two 
inches, split the end that is held in the left hand by 
placing the thumb over half of its side, pick up the 
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other side with the other hand and give a slight twist 
to the left with the right hand and roll it gently. This 
end will then go through the succeeding processes 
without any noticeable defects. 

If the operative understands that by properly tak- 
ing the weights off of the rolls over the week-end he 
will not cause any bad work on Monday morning, he 
will be certain to do this in the proper manner. This 
particularly applies to leather and synthetic top rolls. 

As a matter of fact, I think that in the training of 
operatives the whole thing goes back to explaining the 
why and wherefore of a certain job. As overseers, if 
we were doing our work in such a manner as to be 
kept in the dark and not to know what is going on in 
later processes, we could not do nearly so good a job 
as we could when we know the full details. We should 
be fair with our operatives and realize that they have 
average intelligence and are interested in their jobs 
and want to know the results of the jobs they are 
doing. 
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Foremanship 


EDITOR COTTON: 

More than ever before the textile mills are em- 
phasizing the value of good foremanship as an ex- 
cellent manner of maintaining satisfactory personnel 
and industrial relations. But every foreman, if he 
is to remain on his job, must occasionally take stock 
of himself. 


A foreman must be familiar with all phases of 
his job before he can have the respect of those who 
are under his supervision. If he does not know his 
job, soon an undesirable atmosphere of “He doesn’t 
know any more about it than I do” is created among 
his workers. High morale cannot thrive in such an 
atmosphere. 


It cannot be said that a foreman knows his job 
if he is familiar only with the mechanical and tech- 
nical functions of it. The human element is equally 
important. Some of the things he must do are: 
Know his operatives, exercise polite firmness, show 
no favorites, show interest in his operatives, enter- 
tain any suggestion no matter how insignificant it 
may seem, be polite but not weak, treat an operative 
as he would like for his own foreman to treat him, 
and show appreciation for the services of his op- 
eratives. 


To create high morale among the operatives, and 
a respect for the foreman, the foreman must first be 
worthy of the position he holds. One way to do this 
is by working his way from the bottom and obtain- 
ing his position by superior knowledge of the job. 
If he does this, his operatives will say that he de- 
serves the job and they will be happy that he gets 
it. 


No one likes to work for a person whom he is 
ashamed to recognize when with friends. A fore- 
man should set the standard of living. By this, I do 
not mean that he should wear fine clothes, have a 
large car and home, etc., but in nis relationships with 
his fellow men he should live and act above reproach. 
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Lver Figure 
the Cost of 
| OilSpot Seconds? 


Do this for a month and 


you will know WHY 7 
out of 10 mills use 


NON-FLUID OIL---the 


drip-less, waste-less lub- 
ricant that prevents such 


losses. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication of 
Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Southern Agent 

WAREHOUSES: 
Charlette, N. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, 8. C. Providence, RB. I. Chicago, Il. 
Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 





| 
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| 
| 
| 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The gentle action of the enzymes in 
Kixsize cannot tender the sheerest 
fabric. Yet Exsize removes starches 
quickly and thoroughly. It conditions 
fabrics perfectly for bleaching, dyeing 
and sanforizing. The cost is nominal. 


Our laboratory facilities and practical 
field men are available to help 


you with desizing problems. 











PABST SALES COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warehouses at New York, and Textile Werehouse Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 











Copyright 1940, Pabst Sales Company, Chicago 
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EXECUTIVE’S CATECHISM 


THE QUESTIONS 


What is the best way to 
delegate responsibility? 


How can an executive 
build initiative? 


What is the best way to 
get co-operation? 


How should mistakes be 
pointed out to executives 
and to those under them? 


What is the best way to 
train men for larger respon- 
sibilities ? 


Does persistency play a 
part in success? 


THE ANSWERS 


“Hire the right kind of 


shoulders and pile it on.” 


“Be a good listener.” 


“Co-operate yourself— 
the unit is two, never one. 


““Never point out a mis- 
take in an offensive way; 
but never fail to point it 
out.” 


“Responsibility quietly 
delegated is a business de- 
veloper.” 


‘“‘Persistency plus consis- 
tency is success.” 


“You're a half-way suc- 
cess until you can call your 
associates by their first 
names.” 


Why is making friends of 


subordinates important? 


What is the worth of a “The man with capacity 
man with a capacity for for much and varied work is 
much and varied work? an inspiration.” 


A modest blank. 


How do you make your 


personality felt in the organ- 
ization? Contributor No. 7022 





This relationship should exist not only on the job but 
in every event of life. 

A man’s job is not measured only by the inter- 
vening time between arrival and departure from the 
job. It is also measured by his outside activities and 
relationships. “If a man would cheat us at a game 
of golf, he would cheat us on our payroll tickets or 
any other phase of our job” is the attitude that will 
be taken if the foreman’s conduct away from the job 
is not above reproach. 

The foreman must be very careful of his associ- 
ates. All the morale that has been created can be 
destroyed by being seen in questionable company and 
engaged in questionable activities. 

The foreman should take part in all outside ac- 
tivities that his operatives are interested in. When 
asked to take part he should never refuse if it is pos- 
sible to participate. 

These principles are simple and easily applied. 
They will pay dividends in the form of a higher qual- 
ity of work, a reduced labor turnover, and more 
pleasant human relations if they are put into every- 
day practice. 

Every company is interested in cost reduction. A 
great savings may be effected by reducing labor 
turnover. Labor turnover may be reduced by an at- 
mosphere of desirable working conditions. Properly 
trained foremen can do much toward maintaining a 
high morale among operatives. 
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Cheeking the Loom to 
Install New Shuttle 


Some helpful pointers on fixing looms to 
increase the life of shuttles . . gig 


EDITOR COTTON: 

At our plant we are obtaining a pretty good average 
life from the shuttles that we use, and we attribute it 
to good loom fixing and keeping a constant check on 
the loom. The following items should be inspected 
and fixed when putting in a new shuttle: 

The swords should be kept tight at both top and 
bottom, and there should be no lost motion end-ways or 
up and down in the rocker shaft. On the protector 
rod, have just enough tension on the protector rod 
springs to pull the daggers down when the binders 
release the shuttle. The daggers should not touch the 
frogs, but should be off about 1/32-inch when the shut- 
tle is in the shed, and clearing the frog steel with the 
shuttle in the box enough not to allow the loom to bang 
off with the shuttle in this position. It should be de- 
termined that both daggers are protecting when the 
shuttle is in the shed. 

The binder springs should not be too tight. Check 
the lugs with the lay on front center to see that there 
is not too much loss motion and that the lugs are not 
too tight with the lay in this position. The bottom 
of the lug should be eight inches from the heel bolt; 
we have found that an 8-inch quill is ideal for meas- 
uring this distance. 

The loom must pick on top center, neither early 
or late. Take all lost motion out of the crank arms. 
The reed should be held firmly by the reed cap, and of 
course, it must be in alignment with the back boxes: 
also, it should be squared. 

The transferrer should be checked to see that it is 
not too deep and that it is not rolling the bobbins into 
the shuttle. I think that the transferrer should be 
14-inch above the rings on the bobbin when the trans- 
ferrer is at the lowest point; this applies to looms 
running at high speeds. 

The shuttle feeler should be checked with the shut- 
tle in the box on the battery end. Determine that 
the feeler will not allow the bobbin to be transferred 
unless the shuttle spring will catch all three rings on 
the quill. Also, see that the shuttle is not going too 
deep in the shuttle box on the battery end. The bob- 
bin should be carried straight down by the transferrer 
into the shuttle without jerking the shuttle backward. 

The parallel motion is important; the parts, such as 
the parallel shoe, tongue and plugs must be in good 
condition. The picker naturally must be parallel the 
full stroke of the picker stick, and the stroke must be 
correct. The parallel spring must not be too tight as 
this will require just that much more power to pick. 

The binder is supposed to release the shuttle on 
the forward sweep of the picker stick. The binder 
bushing when properly set is turned so that the bind- 
er will be as far back as it needs to go. 

Of great importance is to see that the shuttle is 
boxed straight, with the point of the shuttle in the 
center of the slot in the lay end plate—for the full 
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New in both composition and in action, 
Nopco 2105-C is fast rendering conventional 
type softeners obsolete. For this revolution- 
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stroke of the picker stick. Do not have what is known 
as the fishtrap shuttle box—that is, open wide in front 
with the back of the box pushed way in, but have the 
box front plate straight all the way out. 

Other things to watch are to see that the harness 
are set correctly, that there is leather in the lay end 
plates, that the leather bunters are in good condition, 
and that the loom belt is kept at the proper tension. 

If the loom fixer will practice the foregoing when 
putting in a new shuttle he will increase the life of 
the shuttle and will have a better running job. 
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Pieees in Quill Can 


EDITOR COTTON: 

All of us in the weaving department are con- 
fronted with the problem of keeping the pieces of 
bobbins out of the quill can—that is, bobbins of 
yarn that have not entirely run out. We are trying 
at our plant to eliminate as much of this as possible, 
because it is a practice that is inexcusable. Given 
herewith are some suggestions that may prevent 
pieces being left in the can, which we are following 
at the present. 

The weaver should not be in haste to get the 
looms started and let the loom flip a quill with any 
amount of yarn on it into the quill can. If the loom 
is out of good running order and pieces are in the 
can, the weaver should replace the quill in the bat- 
tery and flag the loom for the fixer. If the weaver 
has a quill in the shuttle with faulty yarn on it, he 
should put it on the rack at the ‘back of the loom, 
or twist (not cut) the yarn off of the quill. Cutting 
the threads with a knife sometimes cuts the wood 
of the quill, making it no good for further use. He 
should also remove yarn from the pieces on the floor 
when he is in doubt as to the number of the yarn. 

If more than two or three quill pieces are found 
in the can, the loom must be flagged at once, or other 
pleces may be made, and faulty cloth may be the 
result where filling is dragged into the cloth. A quill 
should never be broken if it has usable yarn on it. 

The battery filler can do much toward preventing 
pieces being knocked into the quill cans. She should 
inspect the cans on each filling of the batteries and 
see that no pieces remain in them. Like the weaver 
the battery filler should rack all the unusable yarn. 
If pieces are found in a can on her job, she should 
use them in the proper looms and not empty them in 
the filling boxes for another battery filler to use. 
Short pieces run up quickly, but it is the battery 
filler’s job to use her own pieces on her own job. 

It takes both shifts of battery fillers to eliminate 
waste on filling quills, and each battery filler should 
go over her job before leaving it and see that there 
are not pieces to be taken care of by the next shift. 
If a quill is discovered with usable yarn on it, the 
yarn should be pulled off until the defect is re- 
moved and the quill then placed in the battery. Some 
of the more common defects on filling are oil, grease, 
tangled threads, an over-thread running the length 








of the quill, and soft places near the tip of the quill. 

Some of the knots can be seen before placing the 
quill in the battery, and should be removed before 
leaving the loom. Failure to do so at the time it is 
noticed will only mean additional work for the bat- 
tery filler. 

It is a good idea not to place too many pieces in 
one battery as the loom may use all of the filling be- 
fore the battery filler can get around again. These 
pieces can be distributed over several looms. 

The loom fixer should go over his stand of looms 
often looking for looms that are making pieces— 
and it will be much easier on him if he will fix that 
loom then instead of waiting until the trouble has 
become worse. It is also up to him to inspect the 
pieces of unusable yarn placed on the loom racks, 
as some of those pieces may be suitable to run. 
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A Letter for ““Wash” 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the October 1939 issue of COTTON, page 160, 
“WASH” explains the art of drafting to textile school 
students. “WASH” is a man of great experience, it 
seems to me, and I am inclined to believe that his con- 
tributions to COTTON’S readers have been of great help 
in solving various mill problems. But we, as human 
beings, are inclined to look at things from the stand- 
point of our own situation. 

“WASH” goes on to explain the differences between 
fluffy and wiry cotton and what these do to the hyper- 
bolic curve on the roving frame cones. He also tells 
in his article how to find the best adapted cotton for 
twist through the “squeak method” which, I believe, 
he has perfected through his long years of experience 
in the cotton mill. Then he suggests a change in the 
weight of picker laps in accordance with the charac- 
ter of the stock. 

Of course, some carding overseers are able to un- 
derstand these explanations, but to the textile school 
students they are perhaps a bit too complicated. A 
few days ago I talked with a couple of young textile 
graduates. During the course of our conversation the 
subject of drafting and spacings of drawing rolls came 
up, and, of course, one of the young men mentioned 
‘“‘WASH’S” article. Apparently the boys were quite be- 
wildered by ‘“‘WASH’S” explanations. One of the boys 
said jokingly, “I wonder if he uses a soundless proof 
room to find the ‘squeak’ in the cotton fiber”. Quite 
humorous I should say. 

These factors of stapling and grading cotton to find 
the value of drafting and twisting are of great im- 
portance to the manufacturing of yarns. However, 
they must be simplified and explained in the elemen- 
tary way, not through methods which take a man 40 
years to perfect. 

Any system which involves too many factors can 
not become practical, because one has to cope with 
something which is called “the human element”’. 
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Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual! 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the number of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 
those not in the industry cannot be handled. 
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— Form 496—This form enables you to gather 
own cost data on your sewing machines and 
aetemmine whether new Union al Machines will 
ae big savings. Furnished free by Union _ 
achine Co., 400 N. Franklin St., Chicage, ‘ 
aan Sare-Lowel! Cetton Machinery—Twistiag—a 36 
D illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
t and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new construction and general 
agtes on twisting. Production —— and 
fications are included. Saeo-Lowell Shops, 147 k 
®&., Boston, Mass 


214. Sace-Lowell Cetten Machiaery—Spinnl _—— 
sepend edition of a 56-page booklet. illustrated wi 
the , gueduast and containing fh. ~ 
production tables and other spinning data. 
ne Be Shops, 147 Milk St.. Beston, Mass. 


218. Butterworth Electric Guidere—é-page folder 
ing and pes the new tterworth 
Electric tioth Guid This gui 
sneroolied fa as the Foxrwell, Air Guider 
anex for ee accurate «ul 
Ce., Philadelphia, Pa. 


228. All Al hog in Southern industrial Ficids— 


Bae 


Nickel Co., 67 Wall 8&t., get. York 


2234. “Tank Yalk’’—Sixteen booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of el elevated steel tanks. 
eonstructed and erected by a as well as 


gtand pipes, storage high pressure 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, etc., 
sald. RB. D. Cole hMenufacturine Company, Newnan. 


233. Catalog He. 22—an attractive illustrated cate- 

describing in detail the Shamrock shipping eon- 

and the mew canvas trucks for textile use. 
Meese, Inc, Madison, Ind. 


734. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting U- 
lustrated booklet hy es facts about Mazda lamps 
will be sent leg) request Genera] Electric 
Company, Devt. 1 166, Nela Pack. Cleveland, Ohie. 


240. The New Proctor Autematic Yarn Dryer—é 
page illustrated folder describing the new Procter 
automatic yarn dryer which has the exclusive new 
Proctor traveling skein protector. Proctor & Schwarts. 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


=e. Brown Alr-O-Line Coantrellers — Thig booklet 

will prove invaluable to the men in charge of dyeing. 
Gnishing and slashing, as well as the tertile execu- 
tive. 32 illustrated pages describing the various 
Brown Controllers. e Brown Instrument Co.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


258. Automatic Overhead Cleaner fer Spinning. 
Winding, Warping and Twisting—24 page booklet 

the new American MonoRa!i) automatic 
cleaner in operation on MonoRail track circuit 
ever Spinning, Warping. Winding, Twisting. ete. 
This cleaner incorporates a new selentifically de- 
signed blower producing a whirling column of air 
directed and controlled so that it prevents aecumu- 
lation of ‘% with no harm to roving. The American 
"ae ompany, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cetton a a with Texspray Cem- 
pound — 18. “Page booklet escribing the goa 

of eotton condition ng. Tt has proven 
chat this methed wil! money, voy prodnc- 
tion, increase flexibility. x? fiber. eliminate static 
- seal ee fly and dust. The Texas Company, New 


200. Lubrication—Thig attractive booklet contains 
valuable and interesting articles on loom (‘ubricaticn 
and also on spinning design and the funetion ef 
spindle ofls. The Texas Company, New York, N. Y. 


261. The Brewn Melst-0-Graph—ic booklet 
describing the Brown Moist-0-Graph which meas- 
ares, records and controls the moisture content of 
cotton warp yarns. The Brown Instrument Company. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


263. Gastonia Brushee—New catalog and price list 
the complete line of brushes for the iartile 
“a Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


The New American Adjustable Olameter 
Wadpebelt Pulleys—illustrated leaflet deseribing the 
American adjustable diameter sheaves designed to 
en” te ee oo oe eS 

ven e m n ll be 
Philadelphia, Pa. _ — 


272. Where te Buy Monel Metal Textile Equipment 
—Attractive booklet which lists the names and ad- 
expertenced cators of Monel Metal 

equipment for the textile mill. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall @&., New York, N. Y. 
204. Morton Nickel tren Quick Opealag Hardie 


Gete Valve—TDbustrated leafict deseribing the new 
Morton Valve for dyeing machines, pipe lines, steam 


Issue Offer You . 


and water lines, boiler blower valves and throttle 

valves. Manufactured in nickel, stainless steel and 

stainless steel trim. Morton Machine Works, 
Georgia. 


Columbus, 
286. Triton W-30—Study of same agents and 
their activity with recommen for textile 


processing. Rohm & Haas Co.. Philedelphis, Pa. 


289. Caustic Seda Bulletia—a data and reference 
book designed for the user of caustic soda. Com- 
plete with charts, drafts and formulas. Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co., Phi ladelphia, Pa., who also manu- 
factures Hydrogen Peroride. 

290. Hyatt Roller Bearin en Textile Machinery 
ef All inds—34 page which describes and 
illustrates how Hyatt bearings are being applied to 
textile machine Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corp., Harrison, J. 

Factse—A new booklet (tllustrating and 
chain link fence in «a variety of styles 





gh 
styles. A concise handling of information 
wanting facts about fence. Page Fenes 
Bridgeport, Cenn. 


296. Full-Fashioned Moslery Manufacture — Mlus- 
trated folder giving the history of full-fashioned knit- 
ae c —— in detail the different processes 

ay manufacturing and the application of 
Guit g- ~ BA to the various machinery. Gulf Oil 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


297. Lunkenheimer List Price Schedule R-i—new 
44 page catalog covering the etire line of valves, 

boiler mountings and lubricating devices manufac- 
tured by the Lunkenheimer Company. The Lunkes- 
heimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohie. 

299 The New International Time Recorder—infor- 
mation on the new automatic time recorder which 
gives complete wage and hour records. International] 
Businese Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 


S01. Norma-Hoffmann Gearings Cataieg — Norma- 
Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


305. Tannate Beiting — leafiet describing Rhoads 
Tannate leather belts and their uses and advantages 
in textile mill operation. J. KE. Rhoads & Sons. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


307. Lane Canvas Baskete—16 page illustrated 
booklet describing the Lane line of canvas baskets 
a outs use. W. T. Lane & Brothers, Pough- 
sepsie, 


308. Finnell Scrubbers—illustrated leaflets describ- 
ing and ving specifications for the new Finnell 
floor subline machines. Finnell System, Inc., Eik- 
hart, Ind. 

Sif. The Romance ef Prairie Geid—attractive 1)- 
ve book which tells the story of corn and the 

of corn products in industry. Corn Products 
Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 

312. Cork—The Modern Rell Covering—attractive 
booklet outlining the uses and advantages of cork 
for textile roll covering. Armstrong Cork Products 
Co., Industrial Division, Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


314. Winding Ag eagaces Chart—this useful pre- 
duction chart can used J 
Also included are “A for figuring yarn 
takeup speeds. Wniversal Winding Co., Providence. 
Rhode Island. 


$15. How Handling Preblems Have Been Selved— 
a 50-page booklet presenting in pictorial form 
solutions te industrial handling problems and show- 
ing how they reduce costs, save labor. eliminate stor- 
age and provide free movement of stock between 
processes. American MonoRail Company, 13106 Athens 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


$17. Circular Knitting Machines—a fifty-two page 
{llustrated booklet containing valuable information on 
the manufacture of transfer top hosiery. Includes 
illustrations of rib knitting principles. yarn changers, 
selvage welt, loose course and methods of laying in 
Lastex. Sent free on request to Fidelity Machine 
Company, 3908 Frankford Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


322. The Application of Seaps and Seap Preduct: 
to Textile Processiang—40-page illustrated booklet cov- 
ering the principal operations in tertile processing. 
Special notes and suggestions are given for those 
operations requiring soaps or soap products. Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, 105 Hudson &t., were 
City, N. J. 

323. Textile Bove pg od — Artie Syntex A ard T 
—60-page illustrated boo deseribing the prepertics 
of these new ma ry giving tentative or sug- 
gested formulas for a number of applicationg in ter- 
tile processing. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Cos., Jersey 
City, New Jerse. 

327. Sanfortzing Machinery—tllustrated beokiet de- 
scribing the sanforizing —y offered » * the 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., Providenes. x 


This bulletin is available only to finishing plants o 
executives thereof. 


328. SKF Ball aad Reller Bearing Transmicsice 
Appiiances—S4 pages, 100 Ulustrations, descriptions 

and dimensions of universal, unit, split and role 
bearing pillow blocks, ball bearing drop and pest 
hangers, take-up bores. Suggestions and dimes- 


Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


330. Tools for the Textile Yrade—a twelve-page 

booklet illustrating and describing specially 

tools for all textile mill departments—Loom Ftrers. 
ing Room Firers, ee Snap-on Tools Cerpere- 

tion, _ he my Wise. 


33!. Unbrake Self-Lecking Hetlew Set Serew— 
Bulletin Form 532 includes illustration sand deerip- 
tive matter of this latest improvement in sceket and 
screws. ts bulletin also features the complete line 
of ‘“‘Unbrako”’’ Soeket Screws. Standard Pressed 
Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 


8382. Hard Mapie Fleeriag—an *% x Ill-inch folder 
featuring a close-up of Northern Hard Maple Fieortnag 
and specimen pieces to show grades. prepared fer 
the convenience of a | Suilders and others 
when considering flooring grade requirements. Maple 

ooring Mfrs. Assn., 332 Seuth Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Til. 

333. Fafair Ball Bearings fer the Textile tad 
—Outlining the applications and advantages of 
bearings on textile machinery. Fafnir Bearing Co. 
New Britain. Conn. 


$34. Precision Winding fer Sitk and Rayer Vara 
—Describes the new No. 50 Leesona Winder and al 
attachments that are used for silk thread4s 
and rayon yarns. Universal Winding Co. PF. @& 
Box 1605, Providence, R. L 

$35. Casters and Wheele—192 pares, describing 
easters and wheels suitable for all types of indus 
trial application. Every mechanteal engineer and 
purchasing agent should have this. Darnell Cerp.. 
a + oS 4027-N, Station B. Long Beeet. 


337. Sizing and Finishing—A pamphlet which wid 
give the mill man an understanding of starch prov- 
erties which will lead to greater efficiency in sizing 
one finishing. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New Yor 

ty. 


338. Thickening Materials fer Textile Priatise— 
Describing materials and methods employed in 
aration of color thickening so that ft may 
properly and economically transferri to «etd 
through the medium of the printing machine. ®Stais. 
Hall & Co., Inc., New York City. 


840. Netes on Cotton Warp Sizing—a 45-page hand- 
hook giving valuable data on the and 
properties of various sizing products. their uses and 
preparation, with much information on fhe eperatics 
of slashing equipment. WI!) help eclve many sisin 
nreblems. Address The Hart Products Corp., 146 
Broadway, New York City. 


$43. SKF Better Spinning and Twisting—14-page 
{llustrated catalog containing technical information 
relating to construction and performance of SKF 
roller bearing spindles. tension pulleys, «guide and 
idler pulleys and miscellaneous pulley and bearing 
applications. Distributed by al! leading textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers and SKF Industries. Inc. 
Front St. and Erie Ave.. Philadelphia. Pa. 


$46. Dependable Finishing fer Modern Elastic Tes 
Hoslery—dlescribine and illustrating equipment for 
basting and attaching insert elastic. aftachine wide 
or welt elastic and seaming elastic in women’s ho- 
siery. Union Special Machine Company. 400 North 
oo St.. Chicago, 


Rheplex Resins—Attractive folder discnasing 
as po. AK properties of these Aqueous Disper- 
sions with suggestions for their arnlication to tex 
tiles. Rohm & Haas Co., Ine., Philadelphia, Pa 


$48. Johnson Ledaloy! Bearing Broanze—Tiluctrated 
booklet telling the complete story of Johneon TLe‘taloy! 
Bronze. the newest development i[n self-lubricating 
bronze for textile bearincs and bushings. Johnson 
Rronze Company, New Castle, Fa. 

$49. Preview—I12 pace {llustrated booklet describing 
the Rest Universal Locking System which features 
the interchangeable core and offers a solution to 
locking problems. Best Universal Leck Co., Indlan- 
apolis, Ynd. 

$50. Theoretical and Appiled Siik-Soaking—Attrac- 
ttve 28-page booklet outlining methods of silk-soaking 
and outlining investigations on the soaking. back- 
winding and degumming of silk. Hart Products 
Corp., New York City. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 98 
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351. Wetsit—Leafiet describing Wetsit, a synthetic 
aromatic compound with excellent surface tension re 
ducing properties; gives rapid wetting out and thor 
ough penetration; available in three § strengths 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


$52. Lupomin—Leafiet describing Lupomin, a new 
cation active softening agent for all textiles but es- 
pecially acetates and rayon crepes; odorless, perma- 
nent and easily applied: imparts soft, full feel. 
Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic. N. J. 


353. Luposec—Leafiet describing Luposec. a water- 
proofing agent with great stability; soluble in cold 
or warm water af all temperatures: suitable for all 
fibres and especially effective in splash-proofing silk 
hosiery. Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


354. Vacuum Cup Pulleys—Leaflet describing the 
new Vacuum Cup Pulley which gives greater pro 
duction. less power cost, less maintenance cost. and 
much longer life to belts and bearings Vacuum Cup 
Metal Pulley Company, Inc., Detroit, Mich 

355. Air Conditioning in Cetton Spinning—A tech- 
nical discussion of the need of adequate humidifica- 
tion and controlled air change in the spinning room 
of the textile mill of today Ask for Bulletin 539. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg. Mass., and Charlotte 
North Carolina. 


356. Parks Textile Specialties—A 14 page bulletin 
with brief descriptions of the Parks line—Automatic 
Airchanger—Central Station and Unit Air Condition- 
ers——High Duty. Turbo and Turbomatic Humidifiers— 
Automatic Regulation—Traveling Cleaners—Portable 
Dustless Card Stripper—Humidifier Valves and Ac- 
cessories. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass.. and 
Charlotte, N. C. 

357. Caro-Gant—The Original 100% Active Warp 
Dressing. Attractive folder describing Caro-Gant 
the Warp Dressing that makes stronger more elastic 
warps with a maximum breaking strength and a 
minimum reduction in elasticity. Hart Products 
Corp., New York City. 


$58. Rhonite Emulsions—<Attractive bulletin de- 
scribing the Rohm & Haas complete line of Urea 
Formaldehyde Resins for Textile Finishing. Rohm 
& Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


361. Thaumaphos — The textile detergent — Seven 
page booklet describing Thaumaphos, the wonderful 
phosphate. Included is a list of the Thauma brands 
and a survey of their uses in the wet finishing of 
textiles. Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


$62. Leather Belting Calculater—Handy and at- 
tractive calculator for determining belt speeds, horse- 
power per inch of belt widths, etc., will be sent free 
on request. J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 


362. Form 769, Condensed Catalogue—a 40 page 
pocket size booklet illustrating and describing sewing 
machines adaptable for practically all phases of the 
neédies trade. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine 
Co., 658 Broadway, New York City. 


364. The Superiock—Form 828—an attractive two- 
color illustrated 6-page folder describing the ‘‘Fastest 
Overseaming Machine in the World’’. Willeox & 
Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New 
York City. 


365. Catalog No. C-306—a 32 page Standard Con- 
veyor booklet showing numerous actual installation 
photographs on roller, belt, slat, chain. wheel, live 
roller, push bar and vertical lift conveyors—also 
spiral chutes, tiering machines, portable pilers, lower- 
lifts, record lifts and pneumatic tube systems. 
Standard Conveyor Co.. North St., St. Paul, Minn. 


366. Houghto-Size SR—Leafict describing a new 
sizing compound for spun rayon warps which pro- 
vides high breaking strength, greater elasticity and 
increased weave-room production at low cost. E 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


367. Rayon Olls—Leaflet describing three Houghton 
products used for throwing rayon filling yarns for 
weaving, as softeners in gelatin and similar solutions 
used for sizing and as softening oils for yarns, knit- 
ted and woven fabrics. E. F. Houghton & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

368. Surfax W.0.—lTeafiet describing a new eur- 
face-active chemical which possesses unusual wetting 
out and softening properties. F. Houghton and 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


369. Lunkenheimer Catalog 78—136 page catalog 
describing a complete line of Bronze, Iron and Stee! 


. 


3 COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


March 1940 issue of COTTON. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


Vaives, Boiler Mountings, Lubricating Devices, Air 
Devices and other specialties. Also included is «a4 
section on the thermo-dynamic properties of steam, 
and a table of shipping weights. The Lunkenheimer 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

370. Notes on Exsize—Attractive new booklet de- 
scribing the use of Exsize for desizing fabrics. In- 
cluded is a review of general sizing and finishing 
and a flow chart showing the cotton and rayon fin- 


ishing processes. Pabst Sales Company. 221 North 
LaSalle St., Chicago, TL 

371. Aluminum in the Chemical Industry —— Pub 
shed by Aluminum Company of America Fifty-two 
pages Text and illustrations covering adaptability of 
aluminu and aluminum alloys to chemical industry 
applications and characteristics governing recommend 
+ luminum Company of America Pitts 


uses \ 


r 
372. Stewart Fences—-Dllustrated catalog which is 
a mplete text on the subject of fence for industrial 
ses Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc., Covington 


373 The Bowen Spinner’s Record Book-—Handy 


leather ind notebook which contains a world of 
iseful information as we as tables for keeping ac- 
curate spinning data l S. Ring Traveler Company, 


Providence R. | 
374. Fidelity Spooting Machines—lIllustrated book- 


let descr the Fidelity Spooling Machine and 
outlining its many applications in the textile indus 
try. Fidelity Machine Company Philadelphia, Pa 

375. The Fidelity 3 Carrier Back Winder—Folders 
iescribing this new backwinder which is used to 
recover silk in press-offs from full fashioned three 
carrier leggers Fidelity Machine Co Philadelphia 


, “ Ve 
Pennsylvania 


376. Leather Booklet No. 202—Attractive booklet 


illustrating and describing BONDARON Special 
Tanned Leather as used in various forms such as 
(“heck Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 
sSumper Straps, ete. Also describes BONDARON 
Special Tanned Solid Round Leather Belting, Flat 
selting and Standard Oak Tanned variety of Leather 
Belting. Chas. Bond Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing in detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the power required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell Shop, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages 1! 
lustrated. Data covering the economical lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co.. 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. d 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A 
40 page booklet giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 
rubber belts, together with charts, showing horse- 
power rating, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa - 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


64. SKF in the Cotton Mills—24 page bulletin de- 
scribing bearing installations for practically every 
machine in the textile industry including roller bear- 
ing spindle and tension pulley. SKF Industries, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

77. Bulletin S 200—Dlustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


88. Dayton Cog Beit Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 
simply assembled and arranged so that anyone can 
select the proper standard drive for any condition. 
It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acqui The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 
C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 

110. 3-im-One Oil for Industrial Usee—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
A. 8. Boyle Co., Jersey City, 

116. Arey—Telling in an interesting way the story 
of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
boiling pear] starch and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
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roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in conseaquence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs Hyatt Beartngs Div., 
General Motors Corp., Harrison, N. J 

120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Cata:og— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohfo. 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka. 
lis and control of pH—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergent in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

41. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including data 
on selecting a V-belt drive design of special V-belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charta and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Ine, Passaic, N. 

154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin No. 340—showing 
over 800 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze busb- 
ings, Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 

155. Link-Belt Catalog 1574 on the P. |. V. Gear 
—givying details of this positive variable speed con 
trol. Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book No. §25— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drive. Link-Belt Co., 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. M1. 

157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Maple Fioors—Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association, 1794 McCormick Bidg.. 
Chicago, [11 

163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company 

O. Box 1605, Provdence, R. I. 

164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints—Bulletin de- 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which require 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types. 
sizes, dimensions and prices. ‘The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

168. The Tube-Tex for Tubular Kait Goods—Bul 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts. 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 

i171. Design of V-Belt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. e Gates Rub 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 

176. Sonoco Products—A 60 page illustrated book- 
let giving deecriptions. specifications and charts of 
the many Sonoco products, including bobbins, cenes, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, ete. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 

184. Speed Control Handbook T-35—new reference 
book in variable speed control, said to be the most 
complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published. 112 pages and more than 200 illustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 

185. Dulux—The White Finish That Stays White— 
New book describing the new ten-point finish for 
factory walls and ceilings, the finish that stays whit 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washing. 

I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division. 
Wilmington, Del. 

187. The Wildman  Singie-Head Full-Fashloned 
Hosiery Machine—Literature on request from 
Wildman Mfg. Co., Full-Fashioned Division, Norris 
town, Pa. 
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These automatic machines eliminate hand labor and losses due 


to soilage, and snarling or knotting. They pay for themselves in less than two years. 


Appleton Company. 
Apponaug Co. 

Arkwright Corporation 
Arnold Print Works. 
Aspinook Corp 

Bellman Brook Bleachery. 
Boott Mills, Inc. 

Cannon Mills Co. 


Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. 


Clearwater Manufacturing Co 
Columbia Mills, Ine 
Cranston Print Works Co 
Crystal Springs Bleachery 
Dan River Cotton Mil.s. 
Danvers Bleachery. 


Typical Perkins Bin Piler Installations:— 


Defiance Bleachery. 

Delta Finishing Co., Inc. 
Dodgeville Finishiiug Co. 
Dutchess Bleachery, Ine 
East Lyme Bleachery 
Erwin Cotton Mullis Co. 
Fall River Bleachery. 
Glenlyon Print Works. 
Hampton Co. 

Johnson & Johnson Ine 
Kerr Bl. & Fin. Wks., Inc 
Lewiston Bl. & Dye Works 
Lincoln Bl. & Dye Works. 
Liondale Bl. & Pr. Wks. 


Millville Mfg. Co. 

Montreal Cottons, Ltd 

Mt. Hope Finishing Co 
Nashua Mfg. Co. 

No. American Lace Co. 

North Carolina Finishing Co 
Pacific Mills (Lawrence, Mass.) 
Pacific Mi:ls (Lyman, 8. C.) 
Pontiac Bleachery 

Providence Dy., Bl. & Cal. Co 
Proximity Mfg. Co. 

Quaker Lace Company. 

Queen Dyeing Co 

Rock Hill Print. & Fin. Co 


Rockland Finishing 
Rosemary Manufactur.ng C 
Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries 
S. Slater & Sons, Inc 
Slatersville Finishing Co 
Standard Bleachery Co 
Sterllek Co., Inc 

Stevens Linen Works 
Thomaston Bleachery 

Union Bleachery 

United States Finishing Co 
Utica Willowvale Bieaching Ca 
Waldrich Bleachery 

Western Shade Clcth C 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. C 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Volume—Generally Speaking 


Buying agencies representing country-wide merchandising organ- 
izations have given our reporter the news of hosiery trends from 
coast to coast for this month’s Knitting Circular. Shown here 
are samples of the type of volume merchandise that, generally 
speaking, is setting the sales pace in city, town and hamlet 
throughout the country. 

One of the most interesting hits of news of country-wide 
importance is the tremendously increased sales of slack socks and anklets 
reflected in the new high in hosiery sales set during 1939, This trend is 
expected to continue, according to the majority of firms which we inter- 
viewed. An unusual development is the growing demand in many quarters 
for the 12” sock for men. 

Representative of what is selling in volume to men throughout the 
nation are the items shown at right in Group 1. First, at the top 
is a 35¢ black and white 9” slack sock of twisted varn with vertical 
wrap pattern and a color-in-color wrap clock. This is from Murphy. 
Brill & Sahner. Next to it is the Baker-Cammack new 12” “High Slax” 
sock—gray with red and white and black panel wrap. The remaining two 
illustrate a new pattern in two different lengths (slack sock and the con- 
ventional half hose), with horizontal stripes and vertical wrap designs, In six 
attractively blended wrap colors. All of these can be made on the Scott 
& Williams HH-PW machine, which offers economical production of any 
length socks, any length of ribbed-elastic or non-elastic-tops, 24 colors, and 
eolor-in-color or color-beside-color Ww ray designs. Thus, short or long. 
9” or 12” or regular half hose, whichever way the demand leans, you can 
cover the market with the right lengths and the right patterns too, if vou 
are equipped with the HH-PW. 

Komet Links-and-Links merchandise for men, women, and children 
continues to increase in popularity 
with new colors and designs appear- 
ing everywhere. First in Group 2 
is a man’s broad ribbed Links-and- 
Links—a new pattern. Next is a 
fast-selling knee-length Links-and- 
Links pattern for women, Also 
illustrated are two remarkably in- 
teresting patterns that go well 
wherever shown. 

“Children’s Hose”, a large dis- 
tributor, reports that the 50¢ fine 
gauge Komet Links-and-Links ank- 
let shown first in Group 3, a plain 
anklet with cable top at 25¢, and the 
regular Komet 2x2 up-and-down 
anklet at 35¢, are country-wide 
sellers. 

According to buyers and _ repre- 
sentatives for stores in all parts of 
the country, there is a large market 
for hose in the 10, 12% and 15 cent 
price range. However, there is a 
feeling among many that they will 
be unable to keep on getting the 
same quality in lightweight work 
socks and low end hosiery because 
many manufacturers do not have 
the latest type of automatic ma- 
chines to produce it economically. That it is possible to main- 
tain quality in this price bracket is illustrated by the swatches 
in Group 4, all knit on the HH machine by Jordan Mills. Top 
swatch is of a green 15é¢ sock of mercerized cotton with sinker 
drop stitch vertical wales. Next is a 1214%4é¢ cotton heather, also 
with sinker drop stitch. The third is a 10¢ work sock of mixed 
color cotton with white heel and toe. To mills that find difficulty 
producing such popular items profitably, Scott & Williams sug- 
gests the HH 3°%,”-176 Needle Machine, which does the job with 
great economy and efficiency. 

Scott & Williams will be glad to give further information 
regarding the machines that produce the merchandise shown 
here. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC... 40 Worth Street. New York. N. Y. 
Established 1865 
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KNITTING SECTION 





KEEPING UP-T0-DATE 


TO MIS-QUOTE an old saying, 
“There’s always something 
new under the sun”, and when this 
is applied to the manufacture of 
fancy hosiery it behooves all knit- 
ting mill men who must meet to- 
day’s competition to keep well in- 
formed on what is new in their 
line and how to use this informa- 
tion advantageously. This is es- 
pecially essential regarding me- 
chanical equipment. 

The machine manufacturers 
spend thousands of dollars annual- 
ly on experimental work and build- 
ing attachments to increase the 
pattern range and improve the 
quality of work produced on their 
machines, 

The results of these experiments 
are available to anyone interested, 
merely for the asking and many of 
these attachments can be applied 
to older style machines, thereby 
enabling those mills that have old 
style machines to make more up- 
to-date patterns and better mer- 
merchandise. 

For example, a close friend of 
mine purchased twenty of the first 
Banner wrap, or R/V (reinforced 
vertical), machines that were put 
into operation in the Carolinas. 
These machines had only four se- 
lective steps and carried only eight 
bobbins of wrap yarn. Thus the 
pattern range on the machines as 
originally equipped was limited to 
widely spaced figures, verticals, or 
very simple clocks. The method of 
control for the wrap feed on the 
machines was not so good and only 
a very expensive kind of wrap varn 
could be used with much success. 
However these were minor details 
at that time because the demand 
for that particular style of hosiery 
was so great the machines could be 
operated very profitably. But as in- 
creased numbers and much im- 
proved types of wrap machines 
were put into production through- 
out the country my friend found 


By Frank Boyd 


it more and more difficult to oper- 
ate at a profit these machines 
which were fast becoming obsolete. 

He had added some of the later 
type eight step R/V machines to 
his knitting department and found 
the wrap control finger on the new 
type machine a big improvement 
over the old type. So he got in 
touch with the agent for the Ban- 
ner manufacturers and placed an 
order for new stvle wrap control 
attachments to equip his old style 
machines. At the same time he 
was informed as to how these ma- 
chines could be equipped with the 


Some random examples 
of the work that machin- 
ery manufacturers are 
doing to assist mills in 


filling diversified orders. 


new forty color wrap heads and 
spindles at a cost that was very 
reasonable when considering the 


results that could be achieved. so 
he ordered this equipment also. 


In a recent conversation my 
friend told me that with the new 
forty color wrap spindle attach- 


ment he can make patterns using 
up to forty wrap yarns in grouped 
verticals, color-beside-color panels 
or figures, The change in the wrap 
control system also enables him to 
use almost any kind of yarn he de- 
sires for the patterning thus reduc- 
es his cost in this way. 

The first wrap machine brought 
out by another manufacturer is the 
EK. S. (embroidery stripe), machine 
carrying eighteen wrap bobbins 
with single selecting position, On 
this machine as originally built, 
when two different colors are 
wrapped simultaneously a space of 
several needles in width is requir- 





ed to allow time for the wrap fin- 
gers to move out to cover the selec- 
ted needles and back without inter 
ference. This company has 
an attachment that can be applied 
to the machine which increases the 
pattern range to a much more var- 
ied and wider extent. This is call- 
ed the color-in-color attachment. 
With it there are two different se- 
lective positions with individua! 
control and wrapping at both posi- 
tions. An almost unlimited variety 
of color-in-color clocks, panels, and 


now 


figures, color-beside-color verticals 
ribs, etc., can be made on the ma- 
chine when equipped with this at- 
tachment. The color-in-color at- 
tachment can also be applied to the 
thirty six bobbin machines. 
Another attachment which has 
been developed is the Double Di- 
agonal Spindle, and is designed fo 
be applied to either the eight or 
nineteen step Hemphill machines 
The unique method of shogging, or 
shifting of the wrap tubes, as 
made possible with this 
ment. allows the coverage of nced- 
the cylinder 
two 


attach 


ies at any position in 
as selected, with as few as 
wrap tubes. With the Double Diag 
onal Spindle patterns of large ar- 


gyles, diamonds, broad figured 
panels spirals multi-colored 
clocks, ete., similar to the costly 
hand-made styles imported from 


foreign countries can be made. 
There are many more attach 
ments such as these that can be ap- 
plied to all types of knitting ma 
chines which will do much to im- 
prove the quality and appearance 
produced, there-by 
higher priced 


of the goods 
placing them in a 
and faster selling cass. 

It would be men Col 
nected with the hosiery industry to 
read their trade papers carefull 
in order to keep posted on new ma 
chine developments, and get in 
touch with the manufacturer for 
complete details. 


wise for 














we until we discovered that it comes from a 
silkmoth caterpillar, as no worm has legs and 
eyes, which is true in the case of the silkworm. Re- 
gardless, we will not argue the point. We simply 
want to chronicle a condensed article of facts 
about a product of which volumes have already 
been written. Silk comes from a silkworm—so be it. 
About this caterpillar known as the silkworm: 
Silkworms are generally divided into three classes. 
Namely, the Chinese, European and Japanese varie- 
ties. Cross-breeding the worms of these varieties 
produces a much stronger worm and one that spins 
a better quality cocoon. 

There are also three races of silkworms and these 
are determined by the number of hatchings per 
year. The Unvoltine silkworm hatches eggs but 
once a year—in the spring. The Duvoltine worm 
hatches twice a year—spring and fall. And the 
Polyvoltine variety hatches more than three times a 
year. The Unvoltine silkworms, or those hatching only 
once a year, produce the best quality of cocoons 
and artificial means are used to make them hatch 
twice a year. Due to this method of forced breed- 
ing, it is now possible to obtain a fairly-good quali- 
ty of silk all year round. 

Do you know that a silkworm goes through five 
stages of growth before spinning a cocoon? This 
period of development is termed the metamorphos— 
is of the moth which means, transformation of life 
from egg to moth. The process of conversion is as 
follows: 

The eggs are hatched and produce grubs (baby 
worms) which are commonly called ants. These 
small ants are fed upon sliced, tender mulberry 
leaves and proceed to eat and lose their hair as 
they grow larger. The tiny ants consume three to 
four times their weight in food during the first 24 
hours of life and a baby silkworm, or ant, grows 
very fast. In fact the worm develops so quickly 
that its skin cannot keep pace with the growth of 
the body. Therefore, when the skin becomes tight- 
ly stretched, the worm stops eating and goes into 
a period of resting which lasts until the tightened 
skin bursts. When this molting takes place, the old 
skin is cast off a new coat underneath and the worm 
now eats the cast-off coat and again begins to gorge 
itself with mulberry leaves. The worm goes through 
the molting process four times and then it is a fully 
grown and matured caterpillar and its skin has be- 
come white and transparent. Excepting some have 
a black stripe on each segment and these are called 
Zebra. The silk duct is also now fully developed 
and the caterpillar is ready to spin a cocoon. Ac- 


Sr you say, comes from a silkworm. So did 


SilLK—Before It Reaches the Mill 


By Caswell Clifton 





cordingly, it loses its ravenous appetite and becomes 
very lazy and sluggish, and looks about for a place 
to spin. 

Remember, the life range of a caterpillar, from 
the ant stage to the spinning stage, is from 20 to 
30 days—according to the variety of worm and the 
conditions under which it was raised. 

The caterpillar is now placed upon a small bush 
or a mat of folded straw and begins to spin its 
cocoon. This takes about three days of continuous 
spinning. When the cocoon is finally completed, 
the caterpillar lies without moving in its cozy nest, 
and gradually transforms into a chrysalis. And in 
about two weeks time the chrysalis has transformed 
into a pretty moth. The moth, in order to free it- 
self, proceeds to hack through the wall of the co- 
coon with its sharp jaws. Once free, it lays its 
eggs and dies within a few days time. 

With the laying of the eggs comes the hatching 
of the ants or baby worms and thus—the process goes 
‘round and ’round. 


Vital Statistics 


Silk cannot be reeled off a cocoon after the moth 
has freed itself because the wall of the cocoon and 
the silk fiber are cut during the freeing process. 
Therefore, directly after the spinning, cocoons are 
divided into two separate groups: One to be used 
for breeding purposes and the other for commercial 
use. The cocoons that are to be used commercially 
are placed in ovens and dried with hot air. This 
kills the chrysalis and prevents them from forming 
into the moths which break through the wall of the 
cocoon. 

Yellow silk comes from silkworms having yellow 


legs. White silk comes from worms having white 
legs. 
Silkworms are raised almost entirely by the 


farmers of Japan in their own homes. It requires 
much care and skill to feed the baby worms and 
they are so gentle that girls and women are usual- 
ly employed in their handling. Silkworms do not 
bite or sting. They are fed five to six times a day 
and two to three times at night when they are young. 
Baby worms are fed upon finely-sliced mulberry 
leaves and silkworms never drink water but cannot 
be fed with dry leaves. 

Silkworms grow in size from %4-inch to 3%- 
inches in length. A silkworm increases its weight 
by about 5,000 times and never leaves the tray upon 
which it is fed. When it is ready to spin, the silk- 
worm turns over on its back in the shape of a 
horseshoe and with legs protruding outward, emits 
the silk filament from tubes, using a rapid circular 
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motion of the head and spinning the silk around its 
body. During this spinning process the head of the 
silkworm makes one complete circle per second and 
over a quarter million circles are required to make 
a cocoon. 

A cocoon is made up of one continuous filament 
of silk which measures up to a quarter mile in 
length. This filament varies greatly in thickness 
and is much too fine to be reeled off the cocoon as 
a single strand. Therefore, several filaments of 
several cocoons are joined together and reeled off 
at the same time. 

The unit of measurement used to determine the 
thickness or size of silk is termed “denier”. Silk 
filaments vary in thickness from two to four and one- 
half denier. As it is very hard to reel even threads 
of silk by combining such uneven filaments, the un- 
iformness of silk depends a good deal upon the 
skillfulness of the reeling girls. 

There are two types of reeling: The direct and 
the re-reeling methods. The Japanese, or re-reeling 
method is the most popular. In the re-reeling 
method, the silk is first reeled onto a small frame 
and then re-reeled onto a standard size frame. 

The reeling girl takes the ends of five filaments 
of five different cocoons and twists them together. 
She then draws this combination of five ends 
through a fine hole located on the reeling frame. As 
the filaments pass through this “‘eye’’, as it is called, 
they twist themselves into one compact thread. 

Reeling girls must watch the cocoons very close- 
ly in order to keep the same number of filaments in 
each thread and when the filament of one cocoon 
runs out, she must attach another filament as quick- 
ly as possible in order to reel even silk. The reel- 
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ing girl holds many filament ends in her left hand 
and one end always in the fingers of her right hand 
and must be prepared to attach ends at any time. 
She must also be careful to hold a good assortment 
of different size filaments so as to be able to match 
any torn off ends. 

(Note: This is merely a general description of 
how silk is reeled from the cocoons as it would be 
very hard to explain the operation fully without the 
aid of diagrams. The larger operators maintain 
schools where girls are trained for reeling.) 

Silk skeins are formed by hanging one end of 
the reeled silk over a hook. It is then twisted one 
way and folded in two, then twisted another way 
and is then inserted into the end on the hook to 
finish it off. When the skeins of silk are finished, 
they are laced to prevent the thread from tangling, 

The skeins are then placed on a pile, six skeins 
across and five skeins high. This pile of thirty 
skeins is called a “book’’. Books are graded by in- 
spectors, according to luster, feeling, etc., then a 
chop ticket is inserted. The books are packed into 
cases and are ready for shipment. 


Do You Know that: 


Japanese cocoons are peanut-shaped. European 
and Chinese cocoons are round. 

A couple of million, or about one third of the 
farmers of Japan are engaged in silk-raising. 

The silk-reeling industry of Japan employs up- 
wards to half a million people and out of this num- 
ber, more than three-quarters are women. 

The United States is the world’s largest con- 
sumer of raw silk but not one pound is produced 
here. 


_—___—___—_o@—_______—— 


Mills: Alexander 





Penna. Hosiery 


Advisory Committee 
Named 


The appointment of an expanded ho- 
siery advisory committee to the Penn- 
Sylvania Department of Commerce has 
been announced by State Secretary of 
Commerce, Richard P. Brown. The 
committee is composed of manufactur 
ers, hosiery workers and state officials. 
It will work for the development of the 
hosiery industry within Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Brown is chairman of the commit 
tee. Other members of the advisory 
group are Luther D. Adams, American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers: 
Charles Chipman, Rosedale Knitting 
(‘o.: Lewis G. Hines, Secretary of La 
bor and Industry; J. Lloyd Keller, 
Chalfont Hosiery Mills: Joseph I. 
Kline, American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers; Joseph Largman, Largman- 
Gray Co.: William M. Leader, Ameri- 
ean Federation of Hosiery Workers: 
Charles Lehmuth, Full-Fashioned Ho 
siery Manufacturers of America: Dr. 
J. E. Livingood, Berkshire Knitting 


Federation of Hosiery Workers: Paul 
Pleet, Franklin Hosiery Mills: K. R. 
Seelaus, Concordia Silk Hosiery Co.:; 
A. L. Spiro, Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. : 
James Underwood, Sterling Silk Glove 
(‘o.: John H. Vogt, Nolde & Horst Co.., 


and Dr. George W. Taylor, University 


of Pennsylvania. 


Herrick President 
of Scott & Williams 


Robert F. Herrick, Sr., boston, 
Mass., for many vears chairman of the 
board of directors of Scott & Williams, 
Inc., Laconia, N. H., is now also presi 
dent of the company, succeeding the 
late Walter L. Toy. Beale J. Faucette 
continues as vice-president in charge 
of sales, making his headquarters at 
109 Worth St., New York City. Harry 
J. Kelly, treasurer and member of the 
hoard, has been named as _ resident 
manager at the Laconia plant. Albert 
Page, vice-president in charge of de 
velopments and patents will be located. 
as at present, in Laconia. 


McKeown, American Hosiery Imports from 


China Higher 


Imports of hosiery from China 
reached large proportions for the firs! 
time in 1939 with a total of 307.000 
dozens coming in compared with 22,000 
dozens in the previous year. The Na 
tional Association of Hosiery Manufa: 
turers in a report covering last Decem 
ber showed that imports from China 
for that month alone amounted to 112, 
000 dozens. From Japan, heretofore 
the big source of cheap hosiery import 
ed by this country, the total last vear 
was 695,000 dozen compared with 
601,000 dozens in 19388. The Associa 
tion points out that the disturbing fea 
ture in the imports of cotton hosiery 
from Asia is their exceedingly low val 
ues. The declared value of Japanese 
eotton hosiery averaged 29 cents per 
dozen pairs while that of hosiery com 
ing from China averaged 1S cents per 
dozen pairs. Total hosiery imports for 
1989 were 1,349,000 dozens valued at 
$1,194,000.00 compared with 972,000 
dozens in 1938 with a value of $1,131, 
HOO.00 














| KNITTING 


Operating and Fixing 
Model ES Machines 


Article Il 


By Emmett Starr 


THE PATTERN mechanism consists of the cylinder 

pattern jacks, cylinder or intermediate jacks 
(which are used between the pattern jacks and the 
needles) selector fingers, selector drum and selector 
drum jacks. 

Under each needle, upon which it is desired to 
wrap the patterning yarn, a cylinder pattern jack 
and cylinder jack is placed. The cylinder pattern 
jacks have twenty butts, being placed in the lowest 
twenty positions, starting from “G” butt down to 
“Z”’ butt. The “G” butt is used for removing the 
pattern just before the heel and making the plain 
sole. The “Z” butt is used to block out certain parts 
of the pattern where desired, as for instance, to keep 
the clock jacks out of action from the transfer to the 
usual starting point of the clock and also at the 
finish of the clock in the foot, yet permitting the 
other pattern jacks that have no “Z” butts—that are 
used for vertical stripes or other patterns—to take 
on the wrap yarns. There are therefore eighteen 
butts upon which selected patterns may be produced. 

Care should be taken in breaking off butts from 
the pattern jacks. The whole butt should be broken 
off and not just part of the butt, as the remaining 
part of the butt may come in contact with the finger 
selectors causing the jacks to be depressed at the 
wrong time; they should be selected to raise needles 
to take on the wrap yarns. Inspect the cylinder 
pattern jacks after the butts have been broken off; 
if too badly burred they should be polished in order 
that the jacks can be pushed out, depressed, raised 
and lowered smoothly. This will greatly reduce the 
wearing of the cylinder walls, cams and the pattern 
jacks. 

Before inserting the cylinder pattern jacks, they 
should be bowed so that there will be a certain 
amount of tension on them to keep them in place. 
Jacks that are extremely bent or bowed have too 
much tension. It is better to bend the jack slightly 
at the upper and lower part to form an “S” than to 
have one extreme bend; this gives the jacks a more 
uniform tension with less friction which means 
easier operation of the jacks with less wear on the 
various cams. 

There are twenty selector fingers, one for each 
butt of the cylinder pattern jacks. The topmost of 
the twenty fingers (which is the plain sole selector 
finger) when in action depresses all the pattern 


KINKS 


® This is the eleventh article in a series* 
concerning the care, operation, and fixing of 
the Model ES machine. The series is written 
with the assumption that the reader has be- 
fore him the S & W catalog of parts pertain- 
ing to the machine. Should you wish any 
particular phase of fixing discussed, the au- 
thor will be glad to do so upon request 
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jacks with the “G” butt. The “G’’ butt jacks are 
under the needles of the heel side in order to take 
the pattern out before changing to the heel and 
also after the heel so as to make a plain sole. 

Another reason for depressing the cylinder pat- 
tern jacks under the needles of the heel side before 
the rack that changes the clutch going into the heel 
is that no needles should be raised as the right rais- 
ing cam and the right draw down cam are being 
withdrawn from action. Any medium or long butt 
needles (these are the heel side needles) that are 
raised due to the “G’”’ butt being broken off or fail- 
ure of the plain sole selector to depress these pattern 
jacks, and not raised to their full height or drawn 
down part way as the right raising cam and right 
draw down cam are being withdrawn from action, 
will leave those needles in such position that the 
butts of the needles will strike the center cam or 
the guard cam (7949) located on the right hand lifter 
post, breaking off the butts and may cause a serious 
smash-up. Perhaps some needles will be raised to 
their proper height and not drawn down. Such 
needle or needles will remain in an inactive posi- 
tion during the heel or part of the heel and will 
cause the yarn to load-up on the needle or needles as 
if the butts were broken off. 

The plain sole selector finger is not controlled 
by the selector drum, but is controlled by the top 
selector control lever (200457) Plate 13 which is 
connected to the drum lever (2003855) Plate 15 and 
is governed by the cams on the main drum. The 
finger is either in action continously or not in ac- 
tion at all. 

The finger drops in action on the auxiliary move 
just before the rack that changes the clutch going 
into the heel, depresses all the pattern jacks with 
the “G” butt, taking the pattern out for one course 
before the heel. By letting the drum lever drop off 
the cam on the preliminary rack just before the aux- 
iliary rack the pattern will be taken out four courses 
before the heel. On some patterns it is advisable to 
block out the pattern at the start of the high splice; 
in that event it will be necessary that the drum lever 
drops off the cam on the rack that inserts the high 
splicing yarn. 

_ *The other articles in this series appeared in the Knitting 
Section of the August, November, and December 1938 issues; the 


January, March, July, August, November, and December 1939 
issues, and the January 1940 issue. More will follow. 




















“When in doubt, win the trick” 
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[In a 40-hour week the new READING high-production twenty-six section forty-fve 


gauge full-fashioned knitting machine produces g7 per cent more volume and 


116 per cent more value than the ordinary eighteen-section forty-two gauge machine. 
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The lowest of the twenty selector fingers is the 
“Z”’ butt or make-up finger (14081) Plate 14, being 
controlled directly from cams on the side of the main 
drum and has a special use as mentioned in the first 
part of this article. 

The make-up finger Is connected by a series of 
levers to the lower jack shaft (10877) Plate & and 
has a lever action and is not held in action by any 
springs. The jack shaft operating lever (4262) 
Plate 8 resting on the drum cam puts the finger in 
action depressing all cylinder pattern jacks that 
have the “Z” butt on. There is no spring holding 
the finger in action, but there is a spring to pull the 
finger out of action as the lever drops off the cam. 
The make-up finger when in action should not press 
too hard on the butts as it is likely to cause the butts 
of the jacks to become bent or broken. Jacks with 
bent or broken “Z” butts when pushed out will not 
be depressed in order to block the pattern; instead 
they will remain out to ride over the jack cam, caus- 
ing the needles that are over these jacks to be rais- 
ed by the right raising cam, taking on the wrap yarn 
when they are not supposed to. Too close adjust- 
ment may also have a tendency to spring or snap 
the jacks out after passing the make-up finger. 

The remaining eighteen selector fingers are con- 
trolled by the selector drum. When any of the eight- 
een selector fingers are resting on the butts of the 
selector drum jacks (200081) Plate 16, the cylinder 
pattern jacks with the corresponding butts will not 
be depressed. These cylinder jacks will be raised by 


the jack cam elevating the needles in order that 
they can be raised by the right raising cam to take 


on the wrap yarn. Selector fingers not resting on 
the butts of the selector drum jacks will depress the 
cylinder pattern jacks with the corresponding butts. 
The selector fingers from “G” to “YY” are held in ac- 
tion by selector finger springs. The springs should be 
strong enough so that when any selector fingers are 
in action they will depress the cylinder pattern jacks, 
providing the jacks are not too extremely bowed, 
putting too much tension on them so that it will re- 
quire two springs to push them back. 

Mistakes can easily be made in cutting out a set 
of cylinder pattern jacks and selector drum jacks. 
Be careful when setting up a pattern. Examine 
thoroughly the first sock or piece of fabric oft the 
machine to see whether the pattern is right; if not, 
check the cylinder and selector jacks to make sure 
the proper butts are on and also that the selector 
springs are not broken or unfastened before making 
any change or adjustments af any kind. 

There are also two color selector fingers (200- 
877A & B) Plate 14 which aare controlled by the 
small upper jacks in the selector drum. These 
fingers do not contact the cylinder pattern jacks, 
but are used to operate the selector cam which op- 
erates the colored yarn fingers and thus provide 
the changes of yarn in conjunction with certain fea- 
tures of the pattern, for instance, the head of the 
clock might be of a different color than the stem 
or the head may have two different colors and the 
same two colors may be used in the stem: a design 
of a third color might be inserted in the stem and 
it could be inserted in the head if so desired. 
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The lower color selector finger governs the right 
hand outside selector arm and the upper finger gov- 
erns the inside selector arm. The out-levers are 
fastened to the selector lever shaft and the inner 
levers to the selector lever sleeve. 

Color selector fingers that do not work free will 
cause the colored wrap yarn to be inserted at the 
wrong time. Check the selector lever links and the 
controlling lever links as it may be necessary to re- 
bend these links in order that the fingers will work 
freely. Before making any changes on the lever 
links it would be advisable to check over the various 
springs, making sure that none of them are broken 
or have become unfastened. 

When replacing the selector finger shaft, place 
the lower end of shaft over lower pivot (19875) Plate 
15; the upper end of shaft should be under the upper 
pivot screw (11869) Plate 17. Turn pivot screw 
down until the shaft is forced down on the lower 
pivot, making sure that the pivots are in the cen- 
ter of shaft when shaft is held firmly in place tight- 
en pivot screw nut (15955) Plate 17. Failure to 
tighten nut will allow the pivot screw to work up- 
ward; the shaft not held firmly in place will change 
the action of the pattern push-out cam and the 
various selector fingers. 


qnneucienanectanenstants ee ™ 


Streaks in 
Full-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The following hints may be of some assistance to 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6953”, who has asked on page 177 
of the October issue of COTTON the causes and rem- 
edies of streaks in full-fasioned hosiery. 

Streaks in full-fashioned hosiery may be caused by 
mechanical maladjustments in manufacturing and by 
external incidents as well. In dyeing hosiery over- 
crowding of the dye nets (into which the hosiery is 
placed preparatory to dyeing) may result in poor and 
uneven penetration of the dye liquor. This will in- 
variably produce uneven dyeing and the hosiery will 
appear streaky. If a dye batch of hosiery is over- 
worked in the dye kettles, friction streaks will de- 
velop and they will give the hosiery a streaky appear- 
ance. Such streaks are more conspicuous in the 
darker shades of hosiery colors. 

Streaks or vertical lines may be caused by sinker 
or needle lines. There are several causes for lines 
due to needles. A broken needle, often unnoticed by 
the knitter, will leave a ridged line right down the 
stocking. If the needles are not in perfect alignment, 
lines will show up in the hosiery. Such lines are not 
always apparent in the grey, though a trained eye 
can discern them. All needles should be carefully 
pliered and time should be taken by the knitter to see 
that not only the new needles placed in the needle 
bar are in alignment, but that the old needles already 
in the bar are not out of alignment. 

Another cause for needle lines is using the wrong 
gauge needle. Using heavy or a coarse gauge 
needle on a fine gauge machine (or vice versa) will 
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produce lines. Care should be taken by the knitter 
to see that he is using the proper gauge needles. 
Needle lines can also be caused by using short needles 
on a long needle machine, or using a long needle on a 
short needle machine. Such an error is often the 
result of hurry on the part of the knitter to put in 
his needle and start up without losing too much pro- 
duction. He grabs the wrong needle and inserts it in 
the bar without a thought to what he is doing. This 
is an isolated incident, but the writer saw it happen 
on one occasion. 

Sinker lines will give hosiery a streaky appear- 
ance. This may be due to the slots in the sinker 
heads being worn too large and this will give the 
sinkers too much play. There is an adjustment 
screw that can be tightened to reduce this play, but 
if the slot is too far worn, it will then be necessary 
to dismantle the sinker head and file it down until 
it fits tightly. 

After a machine has been run for a length of time, 
all the parts become somewhat worn. Replacing a 
worn part with a new part is likely to disrupt the 
mechanical synchronization of the machine. Re- 
placing a worn striking jack with a new jack will 
sometimes do this because the new striking jack will 
be slightly longer at the end than the old one; this 
will push the sinker farther out, making a larger and 
looser stitch than the old one. This loose stitch oc- 
curring every course will show up in the knitted 
stocking as a line or streak. It is advisable for the 
fixer or mill superintendent to have on hand some 
old and worn jacks, to serve as replacements when 
the jacks in use have to be removed because of a 
smash or for some other reason. 

When machines have been consistently running 
for a few years, the butt end of the sinkers become 
worn and this will cause sinker lines. When this 
occurs it is time to have the machine re-sinkered. Too 
much play in the sinker head will cause the sinkers 
to fly back and results in sinker lines. 

Too much pressure on the catch bar can cause 
sinker lines. In an instance such as this, the pres- 
sure can be eased up by mechanical adjustment. 
Oil does not cause streaks. Unless a heavy, insoluble 
oil is used and remains in the hosiery in spite of 
boiling-out and dyeing. This will show up in the 
dyed hosiery as oil streaks and lines. 

If there is an insufficient amount of grease on 
the striking jacks (of the older type knitting ma- 

chines) they may, as a result, fly back and this will 
cause the sinkers to rebound. The newer type ma- 
chines are equipped with jack spring bars. These 
bars hold the sinkers forward. To prevent “rebound- 
ing of sinkers” trouble, the heads of the striking 
jacks should be greased so that they will stick to the 
butt ends of the sinkers and hold them forward. Spe- 
cial grease should be used for this purpose, as ordi- 
nary grease will harden. 

All silk other than boiled-off silk (and ingrain 
silk) contains silk gum. As the hosiery is being knit, 
a certain amount of degumming of the silk takes 
place—some of this gum adhering to the needles. 
As long as the machine is running and the silk is 
kept in transit, there is sufficient lubrication to keep 
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this gum from hardening. But when the machine is 
stopped for any length of time, the gum has an op- 
portunity to harden on the needles. This will either 
roughen or “fuzz-up” the silk or may even cut it. 
When a machine is stopped for any length of time, 
the needles should be oiled to prevent this gum from 
hardening and also to prevent rusting. It is also ad- 
visable to oil the needles when changing shifts, or 
when closing down. This oil should be applied with 
a soft brush. Needles should be oiled at least once 
a day. 

Sinkers, dividers, and jacks are lubricated in ra- 
tio to the speed of the machine, and the use of the 
equipment. The faster the machine operates and the 
longer it is run, the more often it should be lubricated. 
Hosiery machines are lubricated on schedules, the 
Same as an automobile—the more mileage and serv- 
ice it is put through, the sooner it gets a “grease 
job”. Sinkers, dividers, and jacks should be lubricat- 
ed with a light machine oil at least once a week. How- 
ever, if the machine runs 2 or 8 shifts it is advisable 
to increase this schedule. Proper lubrication will 
prevent “lazy sinkers’—a lazy sinker holds onto the 
stitch and delays the proper functioning of the 
equipment, and may cause imperfect fabric. In most 
mills operating 2 shifts, the sinkers and dividers are 
oiled once a day for safety’s sake. One machine com- 
pany has prepared a complete lubricating schedule 
which could be used as a dependable guide for this 


purpose. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6992 


The Sizing of 
Full-Fashioned 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6952” would like to know the 
best method of sizing full-fashioned stockings in the 
knitting room, according to his question on page 121 
of the September 1939 issue of COTTON. Well, let me 
state right here that this is a tough assignment, as a 
dozen mill men could probably offer as many “best” 
solutions to this age-old problem of sizing. However, 
there is a system of sizing now being successfully em- 
ployed by one of the largest hosiery mills in the trade, 
and it is this system that I will endeavor to explain 
in the following paragraphs... let the short stockings 
fall where they may. 

First, before going into the matter of counting 
courses on the stockings when knitted, we will briefly 
discuss the silk that goes into the making of said 
stockings. For without uniformity of raw material 
the counting of courses becomes just so much wasted 
effort. Suppose, for example, a manufacturer orders 
50 bales of white Japan silk to be used in the making 
of a three-thread stocking. Now we all know that 
white Japan silk may have as low as 16 per cent or 
as high as 23 per cent gum content .. . it all depends 
upon the origin of the silk. If the fifty bales of silk 
thus ordered were mixed at the filiature ... that is, 
silks of different origin mixed into the same lot... 
the manufacturer upon using said silk would get a 
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on the campus. We make our own styles—and 
wear our clothes the way we like. Silk stockings 
are part of every college girl’s wardrobe. l—and 
most of the girls | know—select them carefully 
for looks and for wear. Sheerness is desirable, 
of course, but not at the expense of strength 
and durability. I stick to the kind that has 


just the right combination of those qualities! ?? 


College girls set styles and standards in clothes worn by 
women in many walks of life. They represent an in- 
creasingly critical market for your hosiery. Torrington 
Needles—machine-made, machine-finished, machine-tested 
for quality knitting—will help you produce the ‘‘right 
combination’’ of strong, durably knit hosiery that appeals 


to the sight and sense of this discriminating audience. 
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CAMERA DISCLOSES SECRET OF 
ORRINGTON AIR-CONDITIONED 
CONTROL IN NEEDLE PACKAGING | 


PHOTOS ILLUSTRATE HOW TORRINGTON 
CONTROLS PACKAGING TO ASSURE USERS 
IMMACULATELY CLEAN NEEDLES 
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counting and labeling steps. 





In addition, each lot is given a 






system number. It carries this num- 







ber from factory to shipping room 








—and on to your mill. There it 1s Cleanliness and precision mark every step in the packaging and 


used by your men for easy reference, shipping of boxes and cartons. 
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Special equipment con- To cap this, special envelops of 
trols the temperature, : 
| ident strong, tough, acid-free paper are 
purity and humidity of _ f , ef 
— : used. From frst to last no efior 
air in packaging rooms. tnoe tor 
| expense has been spared to protect 
Torrington needles in transit and help keep them clean, dirt-free, 
rust-free in your mill. They are packaged for your convenience. 
Torringtons are the machine-made, scientifically-packaged 
needles. That is why they reach you 1n sound condition—ready 


always to give you top quality service! 


Master samples of all styles are kept always on file 
for checking accuracy and quality needle production. 
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seven per cent variation in his finished stockings be- 
cause the silk had varied that much in the boil-off. As 
this means that two stockings knitted exactly the 
same length might finish a couple of inches differ- 
ent, it is easy to see that great care should be taken 
in the selection of a raw silk source of supply. 

Second, comes the matter of throwing, or process- 
ing the raw silk, for here again there must be uni- 
formity. Let us suppose then, that the fifty bales of 
aforementioned silk were up to standard and thus 
shipped to the silk throwster. Maybe, due to faulty 
throwing equipment or careless throwing, a couple of 
bales of silk is spoiled. As all waste in throwing is 
a total loss, the throwster may decide to make up this 
loss of weight by loading the lot of silk with soap and 
oil. This would also bring about a big variation in 
boil-off on the finished stockings, even though they 
had been knitted uniformly. There must also be uni- 
formity in soaking, winding, twisting, conditioning 
and all other handling of silk if the finished goods 
would be average in uniformity. So before attempt- 
ing to get average results out of knitting equipment, 
make certain that the silk is being properly processed 
by a reliable throwster. 

Third, we come to the knit- 
ting, and this includes the 
counting of courses on the knit- 
ted stockings, or keeping un- 
even lengths at a minimum. 
And the way to do this is NOT 
by measuring sets of legs with 
a yardstick. For stockings knit- 
ted on a damp day will be long 
and narrow, while stockings 
knitted on a dry day will be 
wide and short. This variation 
is brought about by the effect 
of different degrees of humid- 
ity upon the silk. 

Also, the counting of courses on stockings after 
they have left the knitting machine will not be a true 
course-count. For, during the process of knitting, 
stockings become stretched out of proportion and 
therefore the stitches distorted by uneven take-off, 
stretching of stockings by the knitter on the machine, 
ete. 

Therefore, the only way to get an accurate course 
count on the legger is by counting the courses when 
they are knitted on the machine. To do this, simply 
start at the beginning of the boot of the stocking, run 
the machine and count a desired number of courses 
per inch, then stop the machine. Take a steel rule 
and measure from the beginning of the boot to the 
back of the needles. If the distance measures one 
inch the course count is accurate; if all of the stock- 
ings on the machine are short, or long, make the nec- 
essary adjustment at the slacker, blacken the silk and 
again run the desired amount of courses and then 
measure from the black mark on the stocking back to 
the needles [If individual heads are off-size, adjust- 
ment must be made to the slurcock, or perhaps the 
sinker head or needle bar And always count courses 
on the legs at the start of the boot portion of the leg 
on the machine, for it is at this point that a full nee- 


hand. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS 


to attend the 36th annual Knitting 
Arts Exhibition at the Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., April 15- 
18. Advance reports indicate that this 
will be another of those excellent 
knitting shows that you and your 
men have found 
years past. You have read about new 
improvements in 
Philadelphia you can see them first- 
Contacts at the show are 
always helpful; knitting men with 
common problems have the oppor- 
tunity to discuss them. The exhibi- 
tion will be well worth your time. 
We'll see you there.—The Editors. 


dle head is employed which makes for a minimum of 
strain and stretch upon the stitches 

Counting courses on the footer is a somewhat dif- 
ferent problem from that of counting courses on the 
legging machine. The reason for this is obvious: The 
course count of the foot of the stocking must match 
the course count of the leg at the instep, and as the 
course count of the leg at the instep varies from two 
to six courses finer than at the beginning of the boot. 
the foot course count must necessarily be finer. The 
condition of finer course count on the leg at the in- 
step is brought about by slower motion of the legging 
machine during the knitting of the high splicing; also 
by the lessened take-off weight being centered on the 
heavier reinforced high splicing which leaves very lit- 
tle pull or stretch on the stitches between the high 
splicing. Therefore, a course count of the leg at the 
instep must be made in order to determine how many 
courses per inch to run the footer. This leg course 
count at the instep can be determined with a meter 
after the legs have come off the legging machine, and 
then the footer course count set accordingly (to 
match). 

Variation in stitch between 
the leg and the foot at the in- 
step can often be noted with 
the naked eye, and in the mill 
that I have reference to, the 
footer operator is trained to be 


on the lookout for any such 
so profitable in variation which he reports to 
the foreman immediately. This 


“Cotton” and at 


eliminates the possibility of 
any great amount of mismatch- 
ing at the instep, as the footer 
is held responsible for this type 
of bad work. 

In conclusion, let me add that 
some of the most important 
factors in length control are, namely: Humidity con- 
trol in the knitting room; uniform processing and 
conditioning of silk; checking of the course count 
each day on every machine by one trained to do 
this work; checking of individual heads at least once 
a week will also go a long way toward keeping length 
discrepancies at a minimum. And do not overlook the 
fact that machine operators can be taught the impor- 
tance of keeping their stockings running uniformly, 
for an alert and responsible operator can save the fin- 
ishing room many a headache. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6996 


——_-— @@o-—-- 
As | See It 


One of the most unfortunate mistakes that a supervisor 
can make is to take a jealously antagonistic attitude toward 
ideas and suggestions simply because somebody else thought 
of them first. 

As has been so well said, “The man who shuts his mind 
to the ideas of others invariably shuts out much more than 
he shuts in.” 

Therefore, let me suggest that you judge an idea for its 
real worth, regardless of the source from which it comes. 

You will be blamed less for not thinking of an idea 
yourself than you will be for rejecting the idea merely be- 
cause you did not originate it—Glenn Gardiner in “Man 
agement Information”. 
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Single or Multiple-Job 
Finishing Operations 
EDITOR COTTON: 


“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6937’ in his question on page 
121 of the September issue of COTTON has asked whe- 
ther it is better to have the single-job (where opera- 
tive only does one specific job) or the multiple-job 
(where the operative does ticketing, banding, tnd all 
the jobs) operations in the finishing department. 

We consider the single-job operation to be far bet- 
ter in several different respects. In the first place, 
when you have an operator doing one job, they become 
much more proficient in doing that one job than they 
would if they were doing two or three different types 
of work. Of course, these different operations are 
all based upon a piece-work rate of pay. We have 
found that the operators much prefer to do the single- 
job operation, which they are required to do to main- 
tain their part of the unit as a whole. 

In the multiple-job operation it seems to me that 
you would have to have an awfully large amount of 
space for each operator to do transferring, ticketing, 
banding, etc. When you use the single-job method the 
girl who is doing the transferring has nothing on her 
work table but her transfers, transferring iron, and 
her work. If she used the multiple-job operation she 
would have to have at her finger tips the transferring 
iron, her transfers, also her tickets, bands, and labels. 
This would have to be the same with each operator 
which would be rather inconvenient for each of them. 

Another thing that enters into the picture is the 
fact that some girls make better operators at the dif- 
ferent jogs than others do, and it is the job of the 
finishing foreman to find out which of the jobs the 
different operators do more efficiently. 

As stated before, we much prefer the single-job 
operation. This allows our work to move steadily 
through the finishing department with each operator 
doing the type of work that she is most proficient in 
doing. 

However, we do have a few girls in our finishing 
room whom we use as utility operatives. These girls 
ordinarily do the labeling and boxing which is not on 
a piece-work rate of pay, and as they are proficient 
in most any operation in the finishing room, we use 
them from time to time on different operations where- 
ever the work seems to get behind. We find that by 
having these few utility operators we can use them to 
help out in most of the different operations and keep 
the work steadily going to the shipping cases, and be- 
ing sent to the customer with the least amount of time 
lost. 

We do not have any rest periods in any of our 
operations. In using the single-job operation we find 
that the operators have ample time to take care of 
their operation and at the same time take a reason- 
able amount of rest throughout the different working 
periods. As they are paid on the piece-work rate, we 
have found that they will not take more time than is 
necessary. 

This contributor also asked which method of op- 
eration brings about happier relations with the work- 
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ers. Again we cast our vote for the single-job opera- 
tion, as each operator knows that a certain operation 
of work is hers to do. If this operation catches up 
during the day, she does not expect to be given more 
work from another operation. Therefore, it eliminates 
any chance of dissatisfaction among the different op- 
eratives. It also eliminates any chance for them to 
fee] that they are being discriminated against when 
they have to lose part of a day’s work. Naturally that 
makes for better relations among the employees which 
means better relations between the employees and the 
employer. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6978 


oe 


Crooked Seam in Welt 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I note that ““CONTRIBUTOR No. 6956” would like in- 
formation on how he can prevent having crooked or 
zigzag seams down the back of the welt on some of 
the stockings he is making. His question was on 
page 121 of the September 1939 issue of COTTON. 

I have found from experience that crooked seams 
whether they are in the welt or in the leg are gen- 
erally the fault of uneven sides or in other words, 
one side of the stocking is running longer than the 
other side in the legging operation. 

When a stocking is manufactured this way the 
seamer must pull the short side or bunch the long 
side so that the seam will match certain points, such 
as at the welt, leg narrowings and high splicing. 

As the contributor states that these crooked seams 
are only in some of the stockings I believe that this 
is what he should investigate to try to solve his prob- 
lem. 

I would suggest to him that the first thing to do is 
to watch all the legging machines when the welt is 
being knitted and see if each welt from each head 
is running even on both sides of the welt. If any 
unevenness does exist he can be assured that this 
is one of the causes for his trouble. 

However, it is not policy to straighten out heads 
in the welt for evenness as the welt will at times run 
uneven, whereas the legs of the stocking will run 
even. 

In making the welt it is the general practice to use 
one strap only, whereas after the welt is turned two 
straps are used. 

If the straps are in poor condition, the tendency 
is to get crooked welts and if one wishes to have 
even welts, straps must be in good condition at all 
times. . 

The metal slides upon which the ends of the welt 
bars slide are many times in a rusty condition and 
the result is that one side of the welt bar will slide 
freely, whereas the other side of the welt bars sticks 
to the slide. 

Of course, the sinker heads should be checked 
for evenness and when one finds a head making a 
crooked welt this head should be checked in the 
leg of the stocking to see if the entire stocking is 
running uneven as far as the sides are concerned. 





is taken for granted 


She admires, but has come to expect the absolute 
perfection of today’s stockings. The manufacturer’s 
task of not only achieving that perfection, but 
maintaining it unvaried in dozen after dozen 
pairs is not an easy one. It is to end his many 
“headaches” in boarding that the Proctor Auto- 
matic Machines were designed ... and the long 
list of prominent installations* attest to these 


machines’ achievements. 


Besides sustaining high quality results at high 


production, the Proctor Boarding Machines offer 
perfect ease and comfort to the operators. 


If you finish light, medium or heavy weight, 
seamless or full fashioned hosiery for women or 
men, a Proctor Automatic Boarding Machine can 
bring you important money-saving advantages. 


*Sent on request. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ . inc - pumapepeuia 
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[ have also found that crooked seams in the welt 
are due to poor selvages. Sometimes selvages are 
perfect on one side of the welt and no selvage on 
the other side of the welt. 

One can easily determine if this is the cause by 
taking out the seams of several stockings where the 
seam was crooked in the welt and examine the sel- 
vages. 

If the welt is made too loose for the size thread 
used, this also at times will cause crooked seams. 
As the contributor’s trouble is only in some of the 
stockings he may feel that this is not the cause but 
I merely bring this up because I know that at times 
a machine is making uneven lengths and naturally 
the stockings running long will have a looser welt. 
Therefore if the construction of the welt is too loose 
in general the very loose welts might cause crooked 
seams. 

I would also suggest that the contributor check 
the seaming machines in his plant, especially for 
tension and see if all machines are sewing the same 
number of stitches per inch. In making such an in- 
vestigation one will find many times that one of 
several of the seaming machines are not set the same 
as the rest of the machines and therefore trouble 
with the seam will occur after the stocking is fin- 
ished. 

My experience has taught me that the suggestions 
I have made usually are the causes and remedies for 
crooked seams and hope that I have been of some as- 
sistance in helping him to solve his problem. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7011 


——-— @@-- - 


Single or Double Yarn 
for Reinforeing Hosiery 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 120 of the January 1940 issue of COTTON, 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6981” has said: “‘We are consider- 
ing the merits of using 1/50s and 1/60s mercerized 
cotton singles as against 2/100s and 2/120s doubled 
for reinforcing yarns. * * * Could you give us some 
idea of the pros and cons of using single fold as 
against two-fold mercerized cotton?” 

The writer strongly advises against the use of 
1/50s and 1/60s mercerized cotton singles in the place 
of 2/100s and 2/120s. It has been my experience 
that the single yarn fuzzes up when knitting, espe- 
cially in plaited heels and soles. They also have a ten- 
dency to fuzz up in dyeing and finishing. Even if 
gassed (to remove any fuzziness in the yarn) still the 
singles will fuzz up. 

It will be noted upon testing that the singles yarn 
is not as strong as the doubles, in an equivalent count. 
One can realize that when two yarns are joined to- 
gether in cable fashion—they form a stronger yarn 
than either of their component parts or the equivalent 
in a single yarn. Rope and cable are ply constructed 
for tensile strength, and the rule applies to cotton 
yarns as well. 

It is true that singles yarn is less costly than dou- 
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bles, but in quality merchandise, not enough saving can 
be made. For low end goods it may pass, or perhaps 
for back of welts, etc., where there is no eye appeal 
necessary. 

The writer has seen 1/50s used for a toe ring. 
While it is passable it is not on a par with the stock- 
ing knitted from 2/100s doubled. However, there is 
not much surface to the toe ring area, and one can 
“get away with it” if so desired. With constant wear, 
a toe ring made from 1/50s singles will fuzz up much 
more than 2/100s. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7029 


¢ 
EDITOR COTTON: 


“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6981” in asking his question rel- 
ative to the possibility of using single yarn against 
ply for splicing or reinforcing yarn does not state whe- 
ther the yarn is to be used on seamless or full-fash- 
ioned machines. We are assuming, however, that he 
has full-fashioned machines, as he could unquestion- 
ably use single yarn splicing on seamless machines in 
a highly satisfactory way. 

There are some mercerizers producing single 50s 
and 60s mercerized yarns for the purpose of supplant- 
ing 100s/2 and 120s/2 on full-fashioned machines, and 
we know full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers who 
claim to be getting excellent results through the use 
of single splicing yarn. 

It is the writer’s opinion that if the inquirer is pro- 
ducing popular priced or low priced hosiery that he 
may be able to use single splicing yarn to some slight 
advantage as to cost, but taking into consideration the 
type of finish he would like to have on high quality 
hosiery, and the possibility of a greater number of 
breakdowns or break-outs on single yarn as compared 
to two-ply, we doubt if he will find any special advan- 
tage in the use of single reinforcing yarns in the pro- 
duction of full-fashioned hosiery. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7030 


& 
EDITOR COTTON: 


In reference to the question by “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6981”’, who wishes to know the pros and cons of using 
single and double yarn in his hosiery, we would say 
that he will not find the wear in singles mercerized 
cotton that he would in the ply yarns, nor will the sin- 
gles knit as well as the ply yarns. And because they 
do not knit as well, he will not get the production nor 
the quality in his fabric that he would from 2-ply. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7031 
As | See It 


More and more I am becoming convinced that “a com- 
pany is known by the foremen it keeps”’. 

Only recently have we been coming to a full realization 
of the importance of a company’s reputation in the com- 
munity in which it operates. 

Every employee says good or bad things about the com- 
pany to his friends and acquaintances in the community. 

Certainly, no one plays a more important part than the 
foreman in affecting the attitude of his men toward the 
company. 

Think this over! 

Does your treatment of your men inspire them to go out 
and spread a good or a bad reputation for your company? 
—Glenn Gardiner in “Management Information”. 


—-_ 
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Women are inspecting stockings 
much more critically these days! 
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They are smarter buyers than ever. 
They're refusing to buy silk stockings 
at any price, that show bad match- 
ing, an inevitable result of using 
leggers and footers. The WILDMAN 
Single-head, Single-Unit machine 
knits the entire stocking in ONE 
operation, perfect from top to toe. It 
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turns outa product that completely 
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satisfies today’s most critical buyer. 


Let us send you complete details. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD, SINGLE UNIT 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 

















TRENDS AND HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 


KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Sharp Drop In Silk Retards Spring Orders In Hosiery—Buyers Want 
Lower Prices In Full-Fashioned—Fall Cotton Knit Underwear 


Prices Named With Slight Advances But Old Retail 
Brackets Maintained—Plans For Nylon Hosiery An- 
nounced—Record Hosiery Shipments Last Year 


Philadelphia, February 16, 1940 


EASINESS in the textile fibers in recent weeks with silk leading this 
procession has put a damper on forward spring buying of knit goods 
especially in silk hosiery but the same thing holds true in cotton knit 


underwear to an extent. 


Drops in cotton yarn prices have caused many 


to go slowly, fearing that further concessions may come in yarns that 
would later affect goods but there are no signs the drop in cotton will 


be that drastic. 
stabilization point. 


In fact most feel the market at present has reached a 
Easiness in wool is having the same effect in outer- 


wear where buyers fear lower prices would weaken the goods price struc- 
ture so that they are going slowly in putting down forward commitments. 
No one wants to get in the vulnerable position of early 1937 in respect 


to inventory commitments. 


Men’s Half-Hose 


Men’s short socks or slacks now ac 
count for more than one quarter of the 
total half-hose and the ex- 
pansion in the short type is rapid and 
continuous so that the 1940 ratio may 
be even higher. In 1939 there 
62,440,283 pairs of half-hose 
and 9,522,486 pairs of the slacks, the 
latter showing more than a 100 per cent 
gain over the previous year. 
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consumers 
no garters. 
cent spell of cold 
half-hose business because it created an 
unexpectedly large demand for heavy 
of all cotton 
wool or rayon and wool. Jobbers moved 
all their stocks during the early 1940 
cold wave and enter the year in posi 
to take on 
vantage. Spring lines are made of silk 
and filament rayon 
go with bright colors wanted and nov 


socks whether wool, and 


tion new lines to better ad 


so far as mixtures 
elty designs. sroad stripes are want- 
ed as well as bright plaids and checks. 
In the solid colors the leader is black 
followed by gray and 
Argyles and Scotch plaids have 
been active in the winter half-hose. 


blue, brown. 


green. 


Underwear 


Fall prices for knit under 
wear have been named and show slight 
advances although not enough _ § to 


eotton 


change former retail price brackets. In 
the offing is the new wage minimum 
may 


which increase costs slightly in 





the next few weeks and cotton 


may snap back after several weeks of 


yarns 


decline. Mills have good backlogs and 


late last year the Department of Com- 


merece reported these as much as SOU 
per cent larger than the same time a 
vear previous. These of course were 
mainiy for spring business which was 
placed early due to the war buving of 
late 1959. ‘There has also been a nice 
expansion in orders for knit’ sport 





Courtesy, Holeproof Hosiery Co. 









for spring is 


shirts and this activity 
going to be reflected shortly in larger 


demand for fall merchandise. Steadier 
trends in cotton and 
causing goods buyers to develop con 


fidence again and underwear manufac 


cotton yarns is 


turers still look for 1940 to be good, 
not much if any under 1989. 
Seamless Hosiery 

Anklet shipments in the last year 


were 50 per cent ahead of the previous 
year ; and infants’ lines 
showed a shipment gain in that year 
of 21 per cent, representing the most 
active spots in the seamless field; ship 


children’s 


of women’s seamless goods de 
clined slightly. At present demand for 
silk seamless is small because of the 


drop in silk which has seared buyers. 


ments 


Mercerizers and combed spinners are 
busy now shipping out yarns to makers 


of underwear, anklets and children’s 
lines so that there is nothing in sight 
to indicate that the good run in these 
the contrary 1940 
gain over the pre 
Jobbers report 
spring 


iines is ended: on 
will show another 
vious twelve months. 
that retailers are taking in 
anklets at a good pace at present with 
greatest emphasis on goods to move in 
the 10 cents to 20 cents retail brackets 
which have not been changed and this 
is one reason for the continued excel 
lent consumer acceptance of this type 
merchandise. 


Full-Fashioned 


The sharp curtailment in 
ioned production in 
and January, partly seasonal but main 
lv due to the high basis for silk at that 


full-fash 


hosiery December 


time, reduced the gain in shipments fur 
the Shipments in the last year 
were up 2.7 per cent compared with the 
the of last 
November the gain over the same 1938 
The decline 
in silk may have other effects possibly 
silk 


ved?r. 


previous vear but at end 


period was 7.5 per cent. 


leading to smaller use of substl- 
tutes than expected when silk was $4.00 
to $4.50, although mercerizers are mak- 
ing strong attempts to keep this busi 
ness especially in the low and medium 
priced hosiery numbers. They are try 
knitters to make the 
cerized welts in novelties such as fancy 
stitches and other Prices of 
full-fashioned hosiery have been weak 
in the last few days reflecting the low 
er silk market and also the need of 


ing to get mer 


colors. 
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THE MODERN 


AND 


ACCURATE 





METHOD FOR ELASTIC ATTACHING 











Some manufacturers of men’s rayon and knit athletic shorts prefer Style 970-CWS, 
(Three Needle) for the wide waist band type elastic. Same Tension——Same Mechanism. 





Detailed information and samples on request 





Metropolitan Sewing Machine Division of 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


656-658 BROADWAY e NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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some knitters for business. This trend 
has also been noted in the stockings 
with mercerized welts, some knitters 
voiding previously announced advances 
in such lines. Kayser reduced its price 
for spring on lisle top to $5.95 from 
the opening level of $6.35. There have 
been other knitters that have rescind- 
ed previously announced price increas- 
es in full-fashioned numbers and at 
present the pressure from buyers is no- 
ticeable for reductions because of silk’s 
drop. However reductions so far have 
been mainly in the 39 and 42-gauge 
styles with others remaining unchanged 
although barely steady. Brown-Durrell 
was one that rescinded some advances 
that were scheduled to go into effect 
for spring. A further advance in silk 
would make these demands for lower 
goods prices without chance of success. 


Knitted Underwear 
Wage Minimum 


Defended 


The underwear industry following re- 
cent hearings on the matter are expect- 
ing a minimum wage level shortly to 
be set under the Federal Wage and 
Hour Law. At recent hearings in 
Washington it was stated a minimum 
wage of 331% cents per hour for work- 
ers in the Knitted underwear and com- 
mercial Knitting industry would not 
substantially curtail employment or in- 
crease consumer prices by Theodore 
Reedy, Wage and Hour Division, eco- 
nomist. At that time it was testified 
that the proposed wage minimum tak- 
en in connection with the number of 
employees found in each branch of the 
industry would increase the average 
direct wage for the entire industry 
about 1.8 per cent. Assuming that the 
direct percentage increase in the in- 
dustry’s wage bill would be passed 
along by the manufacturer it was stat- 
ed at the hearings that the necessary 
increase in selling prices would amount 
to approximately one-half cent on each 
dollar. 

It was admitted at the hearing that 
such a wage increase would affect some 
areas more than others but on the ba- 
Sis of testimony several witnesses con- 
cluded that they did not feel there 
would be any net curtailment of em- 
ployment or dislocation of employees. 
Frank L. Delgado, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, submitted transportation 
cost data intended to show that the 
present rail rates showed no competi 
tive advantage or disadvantage so far 
as the underwear manufacturing re- 
gions were concerned. Roy A. Cheney, 
president of the Underwear Institute 
testifying on behalf of the industry. 
said he was taking no position either 
for or against the recommended mini- 
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FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by COTTON’S market correspondent. ) 
Philadelphia, February 16, 1940 

The tempo of business has been slower over the last month, the predicted 
slowing down coming on schedule but the drop in many lines has been sharper 
than anticipated. Manufacturers and buyers of all types of goods are no 
longer buying for months ahead as they did in the fall of 1939 so that the 
urge to sell is more in evidence and this in turn has brought about an easing 
“ prices of many commodities including the textile fibers with the exception 
of rayon. 

Outstanding in the drop has been silk which late last year hit a peak of 
$4.65 and in the last month dropped to slightly under $3.00. The drop in silk 
was brought about by adoption of new regulations by Japan which will give 
the government more control over it and its prices; it was also due to the 
fact that at around $4.00 American consumption fell off drastically so that many 
feel the going level for silk in the coming weeks will be around $3.00 where 
America will operate in it with more confidence although few mills are going 
to buy too far ahead even now. 

Cotton and wool are somewhat lower than a month back but the changes 
have not been drastic while rayon yarns have remained unchanged. What is 
the outlook? There are no signs that manufacturers will resume excited buy- 
ing such as last October nor will they buy far ahead so that it is difficult to 
foresee much of an advance in textile fibers or yarns made therefrom and yet 
there are indications the downswing in business will not last long nor be 
nearly as severe as the setback in 1937. 

After a less active February and March general conditions will become active 
again although not quite 2 to the December 1939 rate. This rate, however, 
will be equalled again late in 1940. Prices of textiles are not going to change 
much in the next month although the downswing in cotton yarns, worsted 
yarns and some other materials may carry slightly further but there is evidence 
that the price drop in cotton yarns is about at its end. The upswing in textiles 
will probably come a little ahead of the general improvement. 

It is going to be a much better year for silk manufacturers including hosiery 
mills than when silk was over $4.00; the lower prices for cotton yarns will 
help hosiery and underwear manufacturers have a profitable year permitting 
them to buy their raw material lower but no important price changes in goods 
will come with the exception of silk hosiery which will come down in line with 
the new level for silk. 

Hosiery and underwear production will be large again this year and about 
equal to 1939, there being no dangerous accumulations of goods even though 
inventories, except with most retailers, are larger than a year ago, the in- 
creases not being nearly as large as in the 1937 period but manufacturers are 


proceeding with caution having that experience in mind. 











mum. Within the last week underwear 
manufacturers have been naming prices 
on the fall season and if any higher 
minimum is set many look for these 
prices to be advanced somewhat al- 
though others feel that manufacturers 
have discounted a 3314 cent minimum 


and that no further changes on this 
account will be seen. 


New Record is Set 
In Hosiery Shipments 


A new all time record in hosiery 
shipments was set during the last year, 
1939, showing a gain of 8,500,000 dozen 
over the previous record in 1938. Most 
of the gain last year is accounted for 
by a rise of about 1,000,000 dozen in 
women’s fvull-fashioned, 850,000 dozen 
in half-hose and men’s slacks com- 
bined, 1.000.000 dozen in children’s and 
infants’ hose, 700,000 dozen in bundle 
goods and almost 5,000,000 dozen in 
anklets, principally misses. The gain 
in women’s full-fashioned numbers is 
one to be expected, the National Asso 
ciation of Hosiery Manufacturers be 
lieves, registering a normal increase. 
The outstanding gain in the last year 
was in the production of men’s slack 
socks and shipments of this type mer- 
chandise more than doubled in 1939 as 
compared with the previous year. Aft 
the present time the shipments of men’s 
short socks account for almost one- 
third of the total production of men’s 
half-hose while in the previous year it 
was only about oneninth. However. 
this does not all represent an increase 
in production but rather that fewer 
men’s half-hose of regular length are 
heing produced which is indicated in 


the report showing that men’s half- 
hose and slacks shipped in 1939 totalled 
about 2.1 per cent larger than in the 
previous year. An increase of 30 per 
cent in shipment of anklets last year 
was also significant, indicating princi- 
pally larger sales of misses goods. 


Constantine Says Hose 


Profits Have Lagged 


Earl Constantine, president, Nationa] 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
pointing to the achievement of another 
volume record in the hosiery industry 
last year said that with the exception 
of a limited number of companies 
whose operations were profitable the 
industry generally had an unsatisfac 
tory year. This condition he said re- 
sulted principally from the fact that 
commodity costs have gone up higher 
and faster than hosiery prices. Also to 
be added to this is the fact that labor 
costs in the industry likewise increased 
during the year as minimum wages 
were fixed for the industry by the Ad 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour Law 
and put into effect September 18. Mr. 
Constantine said the 3214 cent mini 
mum wage applied to the seamless op 
erations of the industry affected the 
labor costs of such operations far more 
severely than did the 40 cent minimum 
applied to the full-fashioned operations. 
He emphasized the fact that the seam 
less minimum was particularly severe 
on those plants which manufacture the 
cheapest grades of hosiery selling at as 
low as 10 cents a pair retail. 

He stated that between the middle of 
December 1938 and the same date of 
1939 the price of raw silk went up 129 
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CONTACTS make CONTRACTS 
at the 36th Annual 


KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM PHILADELPHIA 
APRIL 15, 16, 17, 18, 1940 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 
AND UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE 

















American dominance in this year’s premier show of the entire knit goods trade, makes it vitally 
important for EVERY manufacturer and EVERYONE who produces new designs—new processes 
—new mechanical features—new trade-building ideas—to be PROMINENTLY represented. 


IF YOU * Knitting Machinery @ Yarns of all kinds 
@ Dyeing Machinery ® Chemicals, Oils and Soaps 


@ Drying Machinery 


MA KE e Winding Machinery @ Mill Supplies and 
@ Throwing Machinery Allied Products 
® Company Executives 
U] W, LL @ Mill Officials 


Purchasing Agents 
S E L L Sales Managers and 
Key Men in all branches 
COME IN—and CASH-IN 


THIS year’s get-together of producers and purchasers is one you positively can CASH-IN on. It’s 
an ex-SELL-ent opportunity. Don’t put it off—PUT IT OVER! Here’s the way to sign your 
sales insurance policy. 


MAKE YOUR SPACE RESERVATIONS TODAY! 


The price of a space 100 square feet is only $150, and this includes booth complete with backwall, 
side partitions, desk, desk chair, Bentwood chairs, Crex rug, hat tree and regulation booth sign. 
Where electricity and steam are necessary, these are also included. 





For full information (and you’d better hurry) WIRE, ’PHONE or 


write to 


ALBERT C. RAU, Manager 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


925 PARK SQUARE BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone HANcock 8996 
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“During this same period 


estimates 


per cent, 


the best available indicate 
that the prices of ladies’ silk stockings 
increased not to exceed 17 per cent. 
Another way to put it is that silk 
went up from $1.79 a pound to $4.10 a 
pound while volume branded hosiery 
went up from $6.00 to not exceed $7.00. 
A year ago silk was the second largest 
cost item in silk hosiery. Today it is 
the largest expense item and is twice 
as large as the next item which is la- 
bor.” 


Mills Approve 35 Cent 
Outerwear Wage Rate 


Harold R. Lhowe, executive director 
of the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association, testifying at a hearing of 
the Wage-Hour Division in Washington 
said that the Association approved the 
recommended minimum wage of 395 
cents an hour for the industry as rec- 
ommended by Industry Committee No. 
7. Its approval he said was based on 
the understanding that the trade will 
be adequately and generally enforced 
and that the minimum recommended 
refers to the pay of minimum experi- 
enced workers and does not apply to 
learners or newcomers in the industry. 
The Association approved the recom- 
mended effective date of July 1 for the 
suggested minimum. At the hearings 
in Washington an economist for the 
Wage-Hour Division testified that the 
proposed rate would cause an increase 
of 2.87 per cent in the wage bill of the 
industry and of 0.68 per cent in operat- 
inng costs as a whole. 

“Except for the short and ineconclu- 
Sive test of the NRA’, Mr. Lhowe tes- 
tified, “this industry has had no ex- 
perience with a general nation wide in- 
crease in wage minimum or otherwise. 
We recognize that the idea of estab- 
lishing uniform wage levels and grad- 
ually increasing such levels is an ex- 
periment. We are studying its devel- 
opment. The establishment of the 25 
cent minimum rate in October 1938 was 
not helpful in furnishing a basis of ex- 
perience because at that rate but few 
in the industry were affected. The ad- 
vance of the minimum to 30 cents per 
hour last fall has not been in effect 
sufficiently long to justify any con- 
The effect therefore of an- 
other advance to 35 cents an hour un- 
der a wage order as recommended ¢can- 
not be definitely stated. While it may 
be true that the increase of wages for 
the minimum skilled workers may not 
amount to much in relation to the en- 
tire labor cost in an industry no eco- 
nomist can foretell to what extent it 
may be necessary from a practical op- 
erating point of view, to increase high- 
er wages paid in the more skilled clas- 
sifications to avoid dissatisfaction and 


elusions. 
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labor difficulties. We do not believe 
an increase of a minimum wage to 3o 
cents per hour will be harmful. We 
have no assurance as to the extent to 
which it will be beneficial to the work- 
er or the industry. We are willing to 
co-operate with the administrator in 
the spirit of this law and therefore on 
behalf of the industry we represent 
generally to approve the recommenda- 
tion.”’ 


Union Asks Dismissal 
of Apex Court Appeal 


American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers, Branch No. 1, on February 6 
asked the United States Supreme Court 
to dismiss an appeal asked by the Apex 
Hosiery Company of Philadelphia seek- 
ing reinstatement of $711,952.00 in 
claims against the union for damages 
incurred during a 1937 sit-down strike. 
The union was found guilty by a jury 
in the Federal District Court of Phila- 
delphia of violating the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act and was assessed triple dam- 
ages under the law. The Third United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals how- 
ever held that the sit-down was not a 
Sherman Act violation and reversed the 
trial court. “Unless the local strike 
activities are part of a conspiracy 
aimed at interstate commerce and vital- 
ized by an intent to monopolize the 
supply of the article entering and mov- 
in interstate commerce, or to fix the 
price of it in inter-state markets, the 
local strike activities are not within 
the reach of the Federal power under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act,” the 
union said. 


Cotton Hose Gain 
Seen in Silk Rise 


Interest in cotton hosiery has great- 
ly increased among manufacturers and 
retailers during the past six months, 
according to the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington. To date all hosiery 
designed by the Division has been made 
of high quality commercial yarns and 
at the present time hosiery made of 
seven varieties of long staple cotton, 
of even higher quality than any used 
up to now, is being spun in mills for 
the Bureau. Great care has been taken 
in designing and making all hosiery 
types and resulting styles have proved 
that both cotton and lisle hose can be 
very smart and flattering with almost 
every type of costume. 

Experiments now in process are con- 
sidered with run-resistant types of lisle 
hosiery made with very fine mesh ef- 
fect. Since the project started cotton 
and lisle hosiery have been designed 
in various styles for all kinds of wear 
including special types for wear in the 


rarden, with street costumes, on the 
beach, with evening apparel, and for 
hygenic purposes. Latest designs in- 
clude lace and mesh styles in lisle and 
lisle and silk both with the conven- 
tional top or the two-way stretch elas- 
tic top; small lace effects in both lisle 
and lisle and silk; fish net types in 
lisle; and hygenic styles with the plain, 
stretch, two-way stretch, of four inch 
two-way stretch elastic top. In the 
hygenic hosiery the leg yarn is dyed 
with an indanthrene dye stuffs before 
the hose is knitted while the foot yarn 
is mercerized and gassed. 


Exporter Doubts Gain 
in South American 


Sales 


Returning from a visit to all but two 
of the South American countries, Sam 
Bloch, export manager for Julius Kay- 
ser & Co., described the prospects for 
expanding exports of hosiery and un- 
derwear as less favorable than on a 
previous trip there three years ago. It 
was indicated that war times cannot 
better the peace-time markets in at 
least the four highly industrialized 
Latin-American Republics of Argentine, 
Brazil, Chile and Uruguay. It was 
found there are possibilities in Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Ecuador and Peru. As 
an example of what the exporters here 
must face in the four most advanced 
countries he produced samples of Bra- 
Zilian silk stockings that correspond 
more or less with qualities and prices 
in the other three. They consisted of 
a two-thread 60-gauge of single unit 
construction retailing at the low price 
of $1.55 a pair as against the price here 
of $1.95; a two-thread 54-gauge single 
unit crepe at $1.15 compared with 
$1.35 to $1.65 here. 


Nylon Explained by 
du Pont 


Pointing out that popular interest in 


this new product has been intensified 
by the beginning of manufacturing op- 
erations at the new plant at Seaford, 
Delaware, the pU Pont company has ex- 
plained the word “nylon”. “Since ny- 
lon is not produced chemically from 
cellulose nor it have a cellulose 
base it cannot be properly be consid- 
ered as a type of rayon. Furthermore 
the properties of textile fibers and 
varns made from nylon are quite dif- 
ferent from those of any existing type 
of rayon particularly as_ regards 
strength and elasticity. Nylon fibers 
are not properly termed synthetic silk, 
say the officials. Nylon is a protein 
like chemical product which simply 
means that it has somewhat the same 
chemical composition as the proteins of 


does 
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Theme for hosiery selling .. . DURA- 
BEAU Hosiery Finishes... DURABEAU 
“Lasting Beauty” . . . strikes the right 
note, the responsive chord 

that swells volume, holds 

customers. Misty sheer- 

ness, exquisite dullness 

and delicacy sealed into 

the fibres for miles more 















“i COORDINATE THE 
SALES APPEAL 


LIN Your PACKAGING 





wear are qualities 





In packaging—particularly where 


Old Dominion a line of products is concerned— in harmony “with 
maintains an art 


4é >’? .- > 
devertment and “follow through” is as important as_ ) your markets... . 
a creative staff itis ina golf swing. are extra appeals, 
for developing By coordinating the sales appeals’ ; extra-appealing 
both individual throughout your packaging, brand 
and coordinated impression is increased. 
re Geengas. Through coordinated packaging, 
se gg A+ lhe: the effect of advertising is carried 
yours without ; d 
obligation. over from advertised to non-adver- 





tised items. 


Old DominionBoxCo.,Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA : 
Martinsville. Va Goria tte N C Kinston. N C = 
Winston-Salem. N. C Bur ington N C Asheboro N. C 
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OTHER FIDELITY 


MACHINES 


Braiders 
pasate ie etc. Write for catalog. 
Circular Knitting 
Machines _ 
Cylinders and Dials 
5-Color Yarn Selector 
& Knot Tyer 
Fringe & Tassel Machines 
Giant Package Winders 
Raschel Machines 
Ribbers 
Wire Covering Machines 
Belt Loop Cutters . : P £ 
Pocket Folding Machines P>. rT. = Se A HERBERT DANIEL HAYMAN ILLUSTRATION « COSTUME—THE BLUM STORE 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 


designed and built 
Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 


ITY DRUM SPOOLING MACHINE 


For efficient multiple-spool winding with uni- 







formly smooth lay. Wooden or paper spools. 






Winds from barrel or pin swifts, cops, cones, 






Collins and Westmoreland Sts., Phila., Pa.—St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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which silk, hair and woo] are common 
examples. Nylon does not have an ex- 
act chemical counterpart in nature and 
fibers made from it cannot therefore be 
referred to as synthetic silk although 
resembling silk in certain respects. 

“Moreover nylon does not simply re- 
fer to fibers or yarn spun from a syn- 
thetic polyamide but to the polyamide 
itself, from which fibers and other 
shapes may be formed. The term nylon 
does not refer to any particular form of 
the polyamide any more than does the 
term glass refer to any particular form 
or article of glass. Thus nylon does 
not have reference to one particular 
chemical compound but rather to a 
family of related synthetic compounds, 
the polyamides, of which there are 
many members.” Hosiery manufactur- 
ers expect to make limited shipments 
of nylon hosiery around May 15 and 
reports indicate that they will be sold 
at prices ranging from $8.25 to $11.75 
per dozen. Altogether there will be 
possibly more than a hundred sources 
from which retailers may obtain nylon 
hosiery at the time of their simultan- 
eous introduction in May. 


Cheney Reviews 
Underwear Year 


Underwear manufacturers have just 
closed a year of record production and 
have entered 1940 with a favorable in- 
ventory position and a large volume of 
orders on their books for spring deliv- 
ery, according to Roy A. Cheney, presi- 
dent of the Underwear Institute. Not- 
withstanding this favorable situation 
Mr. Cheney commented on the tempo- 
rary hesitance on the part of both buy- 
er and seller to consider at present the 
customary booking of fall business, He 
said this hesitance on fall orders was 
occasioned by uncertainty as to the ef- 
fective date of minimum wage incress- 
es in the underwear industry, also hy 
raising raw material costs and threat- 
ened legislation to reimpose processing 
taxes on votton and perhaps other tex- 
tile fibers. It was pointed out that 
underwear knitted lines and men’s and 
boys’ woven underwear reached a total 
production of 47,000,000 dozens last 
year which would be about one per cent 
over the previous peak of 1936, some 6 
per cent over 1937 and from 20 to 25 
per cent above the years 1934, 1935 and 
1938. 

Mr. Cheney pointed out mill inven 
tories were in a reasonably satisfactory 
condition in 1939, the year-end inven- 
tories being estimated at 6,900,000 doz- 
ens or about 8 per cent above a year 
previous but 7 per cent less than at the 
end of 1987. Orders on hand at the 
end of September last year totalled 6.,- 
500,000 dozens, the highest quantity on 
record for that period of the vear. The 
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underwear industry has had three very 
good years in the last four so far as 
volume was concerned the only excep- 
tion being 1938. Profits,of manufac- 
turers as a rule did not keep pace be- 
cause of the very low level of prices 
which did not change until late in 
1939 and when fall lines were opened 
early this year when minor increases 
were put into effect. 


Homestead Hosiery 
Project Operating 


The Cumberland Homestead, govern- 
ment project near Crossville, Tenn., 
which began operations last fall with 
a small number of machines has con- 
tinued to expand operations as addi- 
tional machines have been installed. 
The Dexdale Hosiery Mills Co. of Lans- 
dale, Pa., is the operator of the plant. 
A number of employees from the 
ufacturing Co., at Norristown, Pa., 
where they studied the mechanism of 
Homestead were sent to Wildman Man- 
the Wildman machines and later they 
went to Lansdale to receive instruction 
in the manufacture of full-fashioned 
hosiery. Following the completion of 
training courses these operatives re- 
turned to the plant at Crossville and 
instructed the other operatives in the 
manufacture of the hosiery. Plans are 
said to ecall for thirty full-fashioned 
machines of the Wildman type and siik 
throwing machinery is also being in- 
stalled. At a cost of $100,000 a modern 
mill building was constructed for this 
new industry, measuring 60x350 feet. 
Bases have been prepared in the build- 
ing for forty-eight machines; the build- 
ing is air-conditioned. 


Penna. Outterwear 
Association Election 


The annual dinner of the Pennsyl- 
vania Division of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association was held in 
Philadelphia, February 8. The affair 
marked completion of twenty years of 
this association. Roger W. Whitman, 
president, and Harold R. Lhowe, sec- 
retery of the national association were 
guests of honor. Officers were elected 
for the present year as follows: presi- 
dent, Bernard Steuer of Tartan Knit- 
wear Mills; vice-president, A. H. Liebs- 
ter of M & M Knitting Mills; treasur- 
er, Martin J. Feld of Novelty Knitting 
Mills and H. H. Cohen was again chos- 
en secretary and counsel. 


~ 


The Cross-Index of all knitting 
articles appearing in “Cotton” 
during 1939 is now available to 
subscribers having a complete 
1939 file of the magazine. 


An Eye 


on the 


Knitting Mills 


Standard Hosiery Mills, Alamance, 
N. C., has installed twenty new 200- 
needle ‘“Komet” links-and links ma- 
chines, and ten of the 132-needle type 
are scheduled to be in operation soon. 
These machines are manufactured by 
Scott & Williams, Ine. 


Gropper Knitting Mills, New York 
City, manufacturers of men’s knitted 
silk ties, have moved to larger quarters 
on the third floor at 16-18 West 22nd 
Street. 


Kale Knitting Mills, Inc., Mebane, N. 
C., has begun manufacturing ladies’ 
full-fashioned hosiery. Four machines 
and auxiliary equipment have been in- 
stalled. 


Danita Hosiery Mills, Inc., Newark, 
Del., have completed an addition in 
which will be housed new 5l-gauge ma- 
chines. 


Devon Knitting Mill, Eschbach, Pa., 
will re-arrange the present equipment 
and install additional knitting ma- 
chines. 


Longmeadow Mills, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass., successor to the Harris Silk Ho- 
siery Company, is reported to have 
started operations. 


Cordell Hosiery Corporation, Greens- 
boro, N. C., has been granted a charter 
te manufacture all kinds of hosiery. 


Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills, Lexington, 
N. C., ig expanding its finishing depart- 
ment by adding space 60x160 feet. 


A hosiery mill to produce children’s 
and infants’ hosiery will be started at 
Englewood, Tenn., by W. P. Chestnutt. 


Harriss & Covington Hosiery Mill, 
Inc., High Point, N. C., will construct 
a boiler room at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2,500. 


It has been reported that the hosiery 
mill located at Bankhead Farmsteads, 
near Jasper, Ala., has added another 
shift, putting the plant operations on a 
two-shift basis. 


Cooksville Hosiery Mill, near Vale. 
N. C., has constructed a new building 
and is now operating 22 seamless ma- 
chines. 


Harriman (Tenn.) Hosiery Mills, 
which have had a new addition under 
construction for some time, plan to be- 
gin operations in full in the near fu- 
ture. 
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Lubricates « Cleans 
Polishes «Prevents Rust 










Here is another of the many textile machines on 
which the correct lubrication, cleansing and 
protection of small moving parts is essential to 
efficient operation and quality production — and 

“3-IN-ONE” Oil meets these requirements! 
Looms, sewing machines, spinners, loopers, 
twisters—each have small parts that cause trou- 
ble if the right. oil is not used. Write for special 
Mill Prices on “3-IN-ONE” Oil today! 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY 
Distributors Jersey City, N. J. 
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YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY 
MOUNT HOLLY N. CAROLINA 
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POTERLPCREROORDOT TION 


“CIRCULAR KNITTING PRACTICES” 


One of the most inclusive books that has been written for the 
circular knitting trade. Over 200 pages of practical interest to 
managers, superintendents, foremen, knitters, dyers, boarders and 
learners, telling how others meet the many seamless problems en- 
countered daily. You can get this book, attractively bound in a 
heavy leatherette cover, with a 3-year subscription to COTTON 
for only $2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign $5.50). If you are already 
a subscriber, your subscription can be advanced three years. Send 









Let Your 
PAY ENVELOPES 
Repay YOU 


Get YOUR REBATE 
in TIME and MONEY 


Patented 9 in 1 Pay Envelopes 


1. A permanent Social Security record 
for the employer. 








2. A permanent Wage-Hour record for 
the Employer. 


3. A signed receipt from the employee 
covering wages paid, hours worked, 
etc., for employer’s permanent file. 


4. A statement of wages, hours, and de- 
ductions for the employee as required 
by law. 


5. A strong payroll envelope. 


Write to us---Save money on your next pay roll 
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ATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 


505-11 STEWART AVE., S. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








saboteurs fre 


more damage than fire. Keep them off your grounds and out 
of your mill by erecting a Stewart Non-Climbable Chain Link 
Wire Fence—the one sure method of effectively arresting this 
constantly growing menace Stewart Iron and Chain Link 
Wire Fences possess many structural advantages, and are 
available to adequately protect industrial property of every 
description. _ Semngenne catalog on request Sales and erection 
offices in principal cities. 


Verld’s Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886’’ 


mos THE STEWART, 


Wine IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
FE NCES 724 Stewart Block, Cincinnati. O 


Peet Meeatite 








in vonr order today to COTTON, Grant perc Atlanta, Ga. 
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e SCRUBS 

°e RINSES 

e DRIES 

e POLISHES 


See it in action—on 


your own  floors— 
under actual working 
conditions. No obli- 
gation. Phone near- 
est Finnell branch, 
or wriue: 


FINNELL SYSTEM, Ine. 
1303 East St., Elkhart, Indiana 


























| TRENDS—YARN MARKETS | 


Yarn Prices Soft with Exception of Rayon—Silk Snaps Back After 
Going Under $3.00 with Larger Mill Interest—Cotton and 
Worsted Yarns Slightly Lower—Buyers Back To Hand- 
To-Mouth Trading—Lull Expected To End.In Few 
Weeks. 


Philadelphia, February 16, 1940 


EXTREME caution has been the rule among buyers of all types of yarns, 

lower silk, cotton and wool prices being prime factors in this. In 
the meantime, manufacturers are using old yarn contracts at a fair rate 
for the time of the year so that most regard the let-up in new commit- 
ments as natural after the war bulge of late 1939. Buyers are not going 
to carry as large inventories as they thought when war broke out; this 
war is different and buyers are going to act differently in meeting its 


conditions. 


They expect business to be good without a boom and while 


prices of many yarns are substantially lower this may serve to give knit- 
ters a better margin and later turn out to be a good factor for profits. 
There is an “if” in this and that is if manufacturers do not give this all 


away in lower prices for goods. 


Cotton Yarns 
varus 


Cotton 3 have declined faster 
than cotton during the month, yarn 
prices being from one to two cents low- 
er with the sharpest drops taking place 
in carded weaving numbers while the 
Strongest resistance was apparent in 
combed. Both carded and combed knit- 
ting yarns have been weak and under- 
wear manufacturers in some extreme 
instances are able to buy counts such 
as 30s single for two cents less than a 
month ago. At that time it was quoted 
at 36 to 37 cents and in the last few 
days Pennsylvania knitters have report- 
ed that it has been offered them slight- 
ly under 34 cents. <A good grade of 
carded knitting which a month ago was 
quoted at 31 cents for 30s single has 
been sold in the last few days for a 
shade under 30 cents. There has been 
no change in mercerized yarn prices 
which are fairly steady at around 74 
cents for 60s two-ply ungassed. 

Buying interest has been quiet as it 
usually is when prices are declining but 
in the last week there were signs that 
a more stable period was at hand. 
There has been more interest from buy- 
ers but large contracts for delivery 
thead are not numerous. Although 
knitters have decided to wait for low- 
er prices spinners point out that the 
market level does not have far to go 
to reach the basis at which substantial 
buying was noted last year. In con- 
trast to that time raw cotton is con- 
siderably higher and in addition carded 
yarns have been affected by the high- 
er wage minimum that went into ef- 
fect late last year. In view of this 
situation spinners do not believe that 
prices will slide off materially from the 
present level. Not only has new busi- 
ness been slack but shipments on old 
contracts have also been tapering off 
and a large number of spinners are in 


There is no evidence that the price 
drops in yarns will carry much further. 


need of immediate 
which to run. 
Combed and mercerized yarns ocecu- 
py a different position from carded. 
Not only have quotations on combed 
and mercerized held up better than 
carded but producers of these qualities 
are sold further ahead and at the same 
time continue to receive fairly good 
specifications on these running con- 
tracts. This condition is reflected in an 
steady market in mercerized yarns 
which are being used in larger quan- 
tities in both hosiery and underwear. 
Single combed has not held as well as 
the two-ply and deliveries on it have 
been relatively smaller compared with 
the two-ply combed. In the meantime 
export demand for cotton yarns which 
spurted sharply during the last three 
months of 1939 has declined almost as 
fast as it developed. Mercerizers re- 
port that foreign buyers getting their 
normal supplies from England are now 
receiving normal shipments from that 
country so that they no longer are in- 
terested in new sources of supply. 


om 
Silk 

After hitting its peak December 26, 
when the market rose to more than 
$4.50, weakness developed and prices 
ran off to slightly less than $3.00 when 
support developed. This wide fluctua- 
tion over such a short period of time 
and coming just as spring prices for 
full-fashioned hosiery were being an- 
nounced has caused a period of great 
uncertainty in the markets. It is ap- 
parent however that when silk hit $3.00 
or slightly lower a considerable volume 
of business from American knitters de- 
veloped and yet the opinion is that 
relatively few covered far into the fu- 
ture at that time. The drastic liquida- 
tion in silk has been attributed to steps 
taken by the Japanese government to 


specifications on 


gain more control of silk and the level 
at which it should sell. It was gen- 
erally agreed that American consump 
tion would remain relatively small at 
$4.00 or over. 

It was also felt that with the price 
around $3.25, American consumption 
would be large because this would per- 
mit knitters to sell their lines in price 
brackets that fit current consumer de 
mands. Mill takings in the United 
Stutes during January were 29,506 
bales compared with 21,128 consumed 
in December and 40,816 bales used in 
January ‘939. Raw silk arrivals ip 
the United States during January 
amounted to 33,121 bales compared with 
36.092 bales a year previous. teports 
of the Commodity Exchange indicate 
that in December raw silk consumption 
by the hosiery trade was 92.9 per cent 
of the total deliveries to American 
mills. 


Rayon 


Demand for rayon yarn is holding up 
well compared with smaller takings of 
other textile fibers. Deliveries of ray 
on filament yarn to domestic consu- 
mers in January amounted to 31,900,- 
000 pounds or slightly smaller than De- 
cember and comparing with 27,190,000 
pounds in January 1939. Stocks of ray- 
on yarn held by domestic yarn pro- 
ducers at the end of January totalled 
7,000,000 pounds which represented a 
small increase over the very low stocks 
held by them at the end of the year. 
Notwithstanding this favorable position 
of the producers consumers of knitting 
yarns and also circular knit tubing re 
port that deliveries are far easier than 
they were late last year and that on all 
except the finest deniers they are able 
to obtain almost any delivery wanted. 
Demand for acetate process yarns Ccon- 
tinues to keep ahead of production and 
the shortage of cuprammonium counts 
also continues acute. Despite the 
sharp recessions in raw silk prices ray- 
on yarn producers are of the opinion 
that rayon yarn will be used for welts 
and feet in full-fashioned goods. 


Worsted Yarns 


While there has been no marked 
change in worsted yarn prices this 
month they have been easy because of 
a lower trend in both spot wools and 
in quotations of top futures. The low- 
er trend in the raw material market 
has caused buyers of yarns as well as 
goods to withhold new commitments 
until they can see if the decline is over. 
Not only has new business been quiet 
in worsted yarns but shipments on run- 
ning contracts have been small and 
many spinners have been working at 
half time or less but producers of the 
so called cheapener yarns made out of 
blends with other fibers have been op- 
erating at fair rates. Spinners are quot- 
ing 2-20s, 50s, Bradford at $1.25 or the 
Same price as a month ago and not 
many are willing to shade this by more 
than 214 cents as they assert that yarns 
are cheap in relation to the present 
level of the raw market. 
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1 MAN 


strips 225 cotton cards 
3 times daily with our 
VACUUM CARD STRIPPER 


— 60° saving over brush stripping. 
—cleaner sliver with less fly. 
—card production increased: no stops. 


USED IN OVER 500 MILLS ON ALL FIBRES 
Request Bulletin: 
“Cleaner Carding at Lower Cost” 


ABINGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Card Strippers — Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


















hut 
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EGARDLESS OF THE METHOD-- 





EXPENSE 


you can’t do it with ordinary soap or abra- 
cleaners. 
over a wider area and leaves a film that catches 


Soaps merely spread oil spots 


and holds additional dirt and lint, not to speak 


of the accident hazard of slippery floors. 
be secured with the 


Thoroughly clean floors can now 
ture of time, labor, money 


DIRTKILLER 


which efficiently loosens both dirt 
and oil, right down to the bare 
wood, without scrubbing. It does 
not raise the wood grain like 
strong alkalies nor grind the sur- 
face like abrasives, but leaves a 
perfectly clean floor—a _ dustless, 
non-slippery, hard surface _ that 
~ ateg not catch and hold dirt and 
int. 





COLUMBIA, §&. C. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





and water with 


cleaners leave dust. 
least expendi- 
mop aided by 


Abrasive 


an ordinary 


COMPOUND 


This perfected compound is also 
valuable for brightening and clean- 
ing painted woodwork, furniture 
windows, machine parts, machin 
ery, concrete floors, etc. It is not 
only quick and efficient but 
nomical and harmless. 


Samples gladly sent to any mil! 
and 


on request. Ask for details 


prices today. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CORP. 


° ATLANTA, GEORGIA ° 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
TEXAREANA, ARE. 
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A FRIENDLY 
CHALLENGE 


@ ...toany who 
still believe in 
“Staples” for 
warp sizing: 














We claim, and can prove, that 
no ''staple’’ can be as effective, as low in 
final cost of slashing, as is "HOUGHTO- 
SIZE''—a product developed only for cot- 
ton warp sizing. 


We claim, and can prove, that 
the use of HOUGHTO-SIZE as a warp 


dressing will reduce loom stops, result in 
greater elasticity, increase breaking 


strength. 


We further maintain, 
on the basis of years of warp sizing ex- 
perience, that tallow—containing fats from 
many sources—cannot be as uniform, bar- 
rel after barrel, as a synthetically-made fat 
devised specifically for sizing warps. 


HOUGHTO-SIZE 


FOR COTTON WARPS 


We are prepared to run a Check-up Test for any 
mill executive who has an open mind on the subject, 
and who will let facts speak for themselves. This 
test will not interfere with production. It will be 


made by a technical mill-minded man whose sole 





interest is to improve warp sizing results. 


HOUGHTO-SIZE is now being used on every 


count, in every type of mill. We invite you to write 


E.F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa., or Charlotte, N. C. 
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eee of ordering your alkalies 
often kick back! 


e e ¢ but when you use Solvay 
Alkalies in the manufacture of your textile prod- 
ucts you can depend on their high quality .. . 
depend on their constant uniformity at all times. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


vd Che cal dT he 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW ene, ma Ve 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroi 
New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Syracuse 


Oo Gv A Y A kK AS ES 


Gastonia Is Now Ready é 
To Serve You Better 


The Latest Type of Improved Machinery 
has just been installed for the manufacture of Textile Brushes 
which wil) permit higher quality and quicker service on all types. 


Write for new catalog and prices 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 





TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA. erage ma@-\e)al.y.\ 





WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 
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DIXIE 
AUTOMATIC FOUR 
BLADE COTTON SHEAR 


“DOUBLE SUPER SUCTION 


DRAWS EVERY HANGING THREAD 
INTO THE BLADES IN FRONT 
AND CARRIES THEM AWAY IN BACK 


SETS A HIGHER MARK 
FOR CLOTH CLEARING AND YARDS PER MINUTE 


FREE TRIAL PROVES IT 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
ERNEST F. CULBREATH, Southern Representative 
602 Commercial Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 








| Cleans ie 


SPINNING 
WINDING 
TWISTING 
WARPING 


Only with overhead ea do you obtain 
the full advantages of these modern produc- 


tion machines. Write for new book. 


American MonoRail Co. 


13106 Athens Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 








WATCHMEN’S 
CLOCKS 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
406 Glenn Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
NEW “ : : = > dau ok re) : T ag err ae 
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How to properly quench 


‘This Black Diamond 110 


parched throats per hour 





Means Economy 
in your Factory 












































Ye can eveti 


@ Selig offers a combination that will bring ached 

you real economy in that very necessary keep 150 throats moist and happy with just one of 

item of floor-cleaning. The Lawlor Model these new G-E industrial water coolers. It delivers 

20-C (above), a combination scrubber and 22 refreshing gallons each hour! 

= por mae —— a ore - | Whether you have a millyard or blast furnace. 
ne a a i there are G-E coolers that will keep water at the 

double duty. 





desirable drinking temperature. They re specially in- 


LAWLOR MACHINES sulated...thermostatically controlled. Special water- 
cooled radiator dissipates excess heat encountered 


Manufactured by S. C. Lawlor Co. in warm locations. All steel cabinets... Contamina- 
122 No. Aberdeen St. Chicago, Ill. tion-proof bubbler. 

For complete details, 3 There are models for every condition, every pur- 

write, wire or phone 7 pose. One out of every three water coolers sold is a 


G-E! Get detailed information today from your G-E 
Distributor or send the coupon. 





THE 





INDUSTRIAL WATER COOLERS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Div. 161-174. Bloomfleld, N. J 





Please send me interesting data and material on Industrial Water Cool 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS | 
New Orleans Established 1896 Dallas, Texas | Firm Nam 


Atlanta, Ga. | Seet—— inate pian — 
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This is the Age OF SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 


Duplex Twister Travelers — Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER ‘Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE— |3! West First St—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representatives: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.--Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.--W. S. Johnstone, Charlotte, N. C. 





1638 MERROW 9 “%is;"* 


ean 





For Overseaming and Overedging with maximum 
efficiency at high speed and low operating cost 
modernize with the new 


MERROW CLASS A MACHINES 





STYLE28 


Roving Truck. 


LANE 
CANVAS 
TRUCKS 


Also Plain Crochet and Shell Stitch Models for Orna- 


For the well-equipped mill. oe Finishing and Class 60 Machines for Butt 





—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 
Write for details and let us demonstrate these 
8. 


W. T. LANE & BROS.. INC.. Mirs. : machines on your own fabric 


. — : THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Starting Its Second Centur 


y 
2805 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8. A. 
E. W. HOLLISTER, P. 0. Box 72! R. B. MORELAND, P. 0. Box 685 





























SPARTANBURG, 8S. C. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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GENERAL COAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON DETROIT NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. CINCINNATI CHARLESTON, S: C. BUFFALO 


"A COAL TO FIT EVERY PURPOSE”’ 











A Pure Oil engineer will help solve your 
_ lubrication problems. Write today. 


‘PURE THREE POINT LUBRICATION 
A Complete Line of Industrial Petroleum Products 
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' S 
ms CORN SUGARS & SYRUP 
CEDAR RAPIDS, jOWA 

TA, GA--- ~~ SPARTANBURG, Ss. 
ATLANTA, , ed 


ARCHES, DEXTRINES, GU 


CORN ST 
K, N. Y. 


NEW YOR 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: 


Cc. 


- 
o.a2@e @ 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 
‘“‘The New Flexible ’”’ ‘‘Needs No Damping’’ 














Stocks in | cenemanmmeanen The Standard 
all the leading , Farias | lq Card-Grinding 
Mill Centres Wh Mit Medium 





Used the wide world over, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


= JTF, - 
1 2S | eat 


Stocked by the 








Cc 














Principal F 
Mill Supply Houses | 
Sole Agents for ie 


Dronsfield’s Machinery 
for U. S. A.:— 
John Hetherington & 
Sons, Inc. 

72 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 





























Our engineers will 
cooperate with 
oli am bem abelobbete mm del 
solution. 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


C |31@) 5953 By Re hl 
SHUTTLE 


GREENVILLE, 5S. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. Johnson City, Tenn. 
ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Varn Supply Co. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


CHICAGO AGENT: Albert R. Breen 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. 




















Za Za 


RY RING 


If you are having the slightest spinning 
trouble, any of our representatives, who are men 
thoroughly experienced in this branch of the 


B. G. DARY, Treasurer 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


JOHN H. O’NEILL, Box 720, ATLANTA, GA. 


CAN 
DEPEND 
ON 
Darnell 





Improve Your Quality 


You cannot get uniform yarn from worn, un- 
even diameter flutes. 


Let us reneck your rolls, raise flutes back to 
original diameter with our patented method: 
-U. S. Patent No. 1,887,510. This applies to 
all fluted rolls. All work sosaiaied, 


GASTONIA ROLLER, 
FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
Repairers also of Spindles and Flyers 


POTSUALTEDGRE AAO Tee 











NO BELT 
SLIPS with 
Vacuum Cup 
Metal Pulleys 


Shut Off Expense Caused by Slippage 
You Save Money on Every Installation 


NEW LOW PRICED ‘‘PRODUCTION LINE’’—on the shelf— 
SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST——-See Part Sizes and Prices Below 
Dia. F ace i Dia. Face Price 


a } $3.20 INCREASE 
_— ‘ 3.35 our 
a _—_ . 4." x 5%” 3.95 PRODUCTION 
z3%" — 2.25 6 ”“x5 * = 4.7§ 
Try ene at our risk on your worst drive. You be the judge. 


Vacuum Cup Metal Pulley Co., Inc. 
30 Day Free Trial Offer 12536 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Great Britain 





2” to 
72” Dia. Solid and Split 

















QDAAD 
22? @ 


JOHN 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, SPARTANBURG, §. C. 
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TRAVELERS 


textile industry, are at your service at all times. 
A trial order will convince you of the superiority 
and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 





E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, GREENVILLE, 8. 0. 
Cc 





J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Appraisals; Consultation; Design; Estimates; Hydro- 
Electric and Steam Power Plants; Paper and Pulp 
Mills; Water; Waste Disposal; Plans, Specifications 


and Supervision; Steam Utilization; Textile Mills. 


GREENVILLE :. SOUTH CAROLINA 





RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Textile Costs and Operating 
Methods for More Than a Quarter of a Century 


COST SYSTEMS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 
| SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 




















FALL RIVER, MASS. 

















without 
a drink— 


20 years 


“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
25 years ago... still buy them 
because they're alright.” 


—unsolicited testimonial 


RGUTO senainc 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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ePenetrates 


Thoroughly 
eBoils Thin 





eCarries Weight 


Into the Fabric The South's 
SOURCE of SUPPLY 


For dependable quality and prompt 
service, SOUTHERN MILLS invari- 
ably specify TERMACO CARD 
ROOM BOBBINS, CONES, 
SPOOLS, etc. 


sini Each Termaco bobbin is made to 

strict specifications from the highest 

DANIEL Fi. AG quality hardwoods, smoothly finished 

GREENVILLE. S.C inside and out to protect roving and 
prevent collection of waste. 


eDependable 





C. B. ILER 


GREENVILLE, S. C. Located in the heart of the South's 
F M. WALLACE textile industry, Southern Mills can 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. safely depend on a saving of from 


L. J. CASTILE two to four days in delivery. 
CHARLOTIE, N. C. : 
IN 1940 


‘The keever : Send your inquiries for 
, TEXTILE WOOD PARTS 
Starch Company§ 


to 


Columbus Ohi O ox Terrell Machine Co., in 
. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE Southern 
PRINTING PLANT Tradition and Elegance 


The Atlanta Biltmore offers elegance with- 
out premium—a desirable feature that places 


equipped with modern machinery and this distinctive hotel at the head of the list. 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits, Within this setting of elegance you will find 
thru this publication, a trial order on unobtrusive service, executed to your require- 


your printing needs. ments. 
Make the Biltmore your Atlanta Home 


We have built a reputation that is ee The Biltmore has 600 large, 


outside rooms — all with 


known over the entire South by our spe- : ul ee ae baths and circulating ice 


water—convenient parking 


cial attention to the minutest detail. ia) 5 and garage accommoda. 


tions — popular prices 
throughout. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 











Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a fully bound book. > rE poss OP: i # ; 

: se : ws Mt ig 


The A. J. Showalter Co. umes an 
Patton ee ___ seorgia | ATLANTA BILTMORE 








qoeeytt POPGASILSLASSASLO0NGSANN ERA ANeeNesogt ones enagiataig —_—_—- ———— 


= cospnnnsesirsenerenet 





“The Roving Frame” 


by Fay H. Martin 


Every carder, frame fixer, section man, and superintendent will find ‘The 
Roving Frame," by Fay H. Martin, an instructive pamphlet. Mr. Martin, 
who has long written articles for "Cotton," clearly interprets draft, twist, 
lay, tension, pressure of the presser, hyperbola curve, the winding of the 
bobbin, reverse twist on the roving frame, roving frame cones, tensions 
and compounds so that the student or practical man will profit by his 
explanations. This is a reprint of 26 pages 8!/5 x || of a series of articles 
which were previously published in Cotton," containing valuable infor- 
mation, illustrations, tables, charts and diagrams. 


Fay H. Martin is a recognized authority on the roving frame. This book 
has been adopted by textile schools and vocational schools. Price per 
copy $1.00 (or it may be secured in conjunction with a 3-year subscription 
to Cotton" for $2.50 (Canada $4.00—Foreign $5.50). 


COTTON, Grant Building ATLANTA, GA. 
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RAYO 














INTINOL 


Certified Fugitive Dyes 
for all 
Synthetic Fibres and Admixtures 


TINTINOL involves the control of three essential factors 
in Rayon Manufacturing by one simple application .. 


Ti NTINOL Moisture, Lubrication, Tinting. *& \It imparts tenacity similar 


to good running cotton, produces a firm web, reduces 








- the crunch, reduces static and split laps. It is the most 
Ready convenient and economical tinting process known. No 
for Use extra handling ... no drying . .. no heating. ..no harsh 

; stock or curled fibres. % TINTINOL is shipped in light 

= steel drums which serve for supply reservoir. You can 


Any Color have any color by the turn of a valve. % Base Oil (SS) > ! : > : 
concentrate is also available for conditioning white B e h l n d t h e Ai rc h aA Ih - © r 
Rayon stocks where tinting is not necessary. 7 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY | ».. AN IDEA 


Originators of the BRETTON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK ar ne ee a ee 


southern Sales Manager: H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. C. _ ; ‘atari . e 
Representatives: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C. er 1dea tor vou. we started to answer 
W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, S. C. John Ferguson, La Grange, Ga. ; x, nee 
New England Representatives: the quest ions you text le men 
A.M. Knight, West Yarmouth, Mass. ¢F.L. Ekstrand, Stafford Springs, Conn : heen asking Why up and dow 





‘ 
~ 
- 
f 
“ 
— « 
~+ 
A 
vs 


Why spottv conditions’: 
- F . Ai FY > - 4% ’ ' >> @ | s i+ . 


* 


rc 
Ya 
c 
IS 





4, ), 7: ints 
: The Parks Automat 
TWO ; Cc ——— an 1 nen ] a e 8 
measures incoming air. Admits only 
: Just so much. Just as much as con- 

stant humiuditv will permit and 


NO ANIORE. 


In hot weather it gives vou all the 
evaporative cooling the humidifiers 
can develop. Keeps them running. 


Lets in as much air as possible. 





On the contrarv. the cooler the 


7 7 ‘ . . 
weather, the more the incoming air 


rereeeieeiie 


is restricted. 





But all the time it is the humidity 
HEY last longer be- 
cause they are rein- 

forced at the places wheze 

ordinary parts break. 





that stays put—and in all parts « 


the room. 


Peaearpaiagel 


ete 


They fit more accu- 
rately and operate more : i> 
smoothly at higher speeds 
because they are made 
from precision patterns 
by expert workmen. 


+ 


a. s | 7 > . 5 
tion that makes it an Airchanger. 


bbadhial 





And only the Parks Automatic Air- 


reiteaereeal 





; . ‘ ‘ 
nin 4 no . ; . han 
GB) changer has regulation like that. 








Write today for prices. 


Trtaiageieeaen 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


TeTerviert? 


ELL 





Parks-Cramer Company 


Certified Climate 


: Fitchburg, Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte. N. C. 
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HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


Highly Recommended by Experienced Travelers the World Over for its Warm Hos- 
pitality; its Excellent Cuisine Served in Comfortably Air-Conditioned Restaurants; its 
Convenient Location to the Business Section; and its Unlimited Parking Facilities. 


600 ROOMS with Bath From $2.50 Up 
DANIEL CRAWFORD, JR., President and General Manager 


39th and Chestnut Streets 




















For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 
VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST., NEW YORK 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


F ¥ : As Pn : \ a “ 3 :° ee: - Fis. “ 
é ie oe oP eA oS een a f 
_. z ‘ ‘4 +2 % “ ee : 
| ie j . : ; Poel ? wee . 
i > 3 . £ " a >, 
| TOP AT “A Great Hore” 


3 See. lien 


1 block from Penn Station ond Bupite State Building 
B. & O. buses stop at our door 


LARGE, BEAUTIFUL ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHS — 
Single from $3 daily ¢ Double from $4.50 tent 


ROADWAY at 34th ‘ST... NEW YORK. 
+ et KNOTT Management John J. weap. Manager > 


940 
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1889 58 Years 


to asa 


1940 


Measure 


Over Half 





of 


~ Century 





ceahe tote oct a, : — Reliability 
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ee a % p iat Mi oii us 
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LICENSED BY ALLIS-CHALMERS UNDER GE/ST PATENT’ No. 
A difference in Size—but not in Quality 


WE can furnish Sheaves to suit your requirements, but—Large or Small—they will all be well de- 
signed, strong and true-running, with grooves accurately turned for any licensed make of V-Belt. 


GOLDENS' FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Fe oe 3 
SOR: a 
ee? : ie oe : 
Se 
me sy - ‘ 
cP Seas 
ne : b 
Bs < mae 
ee ; ¢ 
‘ SO ak ee ; ; ae, 
one . . . 3 


ii —! 


1,662,511 
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. . Pett ee 
~ Pe Re Se 
Pik pie, Sore 








ROLLER 


ey ae : — 1 of 
Te S r 
drying © — S . 
s p Cc x nt \s ih 
yP d 


of NICKEL-CLAD or STEEL 


Cole builds all kinds of processing Kettles to suit 
your specific needs. These quality Kettles are made of 
nickel-clad, steel, stainless steel, alloy steel, aluminum 
monel metal. etc. Built according to specifications from 
your designs or ours. Cole meets every need for Kettles 
Kiers, Vats, Pressuré Vessels, etc. 


Tank builders for over 8O years-- 
Write for Tank Talk No. 20 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAR GEORGIA 
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CLASSIFIED ADS | 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 


aire nef, pavable in advance each month No commission Advertisements set “want ad style.” Positions wanted Oo 
( 1S a) ~ in Te ~ > ; i s i r 4 ~ +e - 4 - 4 ) : : : ; ‘ — : ti } ve 
or discount Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep inche: to word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
page Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or : nee sy oT 
eolumns in width Column width 21, inches. Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per Insertion 
the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip 
Per Inch Per Inch ment, for sale, for rent or wanted and professional cards are 
1 inch $5.00 15 inches $4.20 accepted at display rate only. 


5 inches 4.80 “0 inches t.00 Se ee Tee ; , : 
6 inches 160 DO inches 2 a0 Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta. 


10 inches $40) 100° inches »>.00 Ga.. count as eight words. 

















SALARIED POSITIONS Pol R Enten POSITION WANTED 


Foremen .. .Managers .. . Superintendents PATENT ATTORNEY As overseer or superintendent of 
ome —— of ,coarening - ge — weaving Experience on cotton and 
ons, ur ‘ eases yo ° , 

sahacy qumepamannate’ woth waining end experience. 1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. rayon goods. Will furnish refer- 
For valuable information, address Textile Dept., 514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. ences. Address Box 491, c/o 


EXEOUTIVE’S PROMOTION SERVIC Former Member Examining Corps 
300 B St., S.E., Washington, D. C. - U. S. Patent Office COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 






































WANTED WANTED LINES WANTED 


TEXTILE MACHINE ERECTOR Position as Superintendent or Over- Wholesale, Department Store, Mu- 
Prefer one with previous experience and seer of spinning. Age 55. Married, nicipal trade. Large rich market. 
cone 19 vears experience, good references. Address Harry E. Reynolds, Resi- 
haga onin dl paca be geod ag woaggae Mea ae Go anywhere. Address D. E. ¢ /o dent Agent, 4144 Lyndale South, 
COTTON, Grant Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Minneapolis, Minn. 


thorough knowledge of knitting 



































our Advertisement on This Page 


will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? Do you desire a good man 
to fill a vacancy in your mill? Do you desire your business or professional card placed 


before the textile industries? 


Why not try an advertisement on this page of COTTON? Its 12,600 copies per 
month reach the textile executives, superintendents and heads of departments through- 


out the industry. 


Note the rates above and send in your advertisement today. 


COTTON 
Grant Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 
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POUTTGRETGRL ATTA 





rrecenicteggy 


. Cast iron holder with pin traveler cleaner. 

. Die cast holder for Eadie self-lubricating ring. 
. Brass holder for band ring. 

. Pressed stee! holder with traveler cleaner. 
Pressed stee! holder for bar traveler ring. 


— Ring Holders by Ring Makers 
— Ring y Ring Make 

z In addition to producing more than | ,000 styles and sizes 
= of rings, we make all types of ring holders. A definite 
= advantage which you gain in holders manufactured by a 
> ring MAKER is the assurance of correct fit and size. 
= Samples gladly sent. (if your work requires special 

designs, we cooperate in working them out.) 


WHITINSVILLE (%4ss2 


SPIAAIAG REG CO. 
Nakers of Spinning and eaanenee “Twister R ings since 1573 





moow> 












Sak a@Qnufacturing Chemists 


= 
a, 





Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 








PEUELECERREETEGREPERRTETT j i ! | ! THeeerecieil ' | ‘ ' 
til a Liettaebi tal 





= ae 





















4 VALUABLE PAMPHLETS N= 88 Snap-on Feet Se 
= 88 time-saving a _ 20 
= e sockets in Nhallow, /zrtra 
Up-to-Date Practical Deep, and Flezrible Hexagon 
= Series; 4 Square Sockets; 10 
; “ , various Handles ; J Screw 
and Usable Knitting Date Seether Sol 
= ° e squad drive 
: The four pamphlets listed below provide a source of units.) Com STANDARD 
= valuable information on knitting topics that will be a ae AND 
found usable in every-day mill operation. They were - . case. Berber 
reproduced from articles that have appeared in | — AND 
recent issues of COTTON, which created so much in- - eS HAND 
terest and favorable comment that it was decided to — :; FERRET WRENCHES — 
reproduce them in pamphlet form. They are available, f 
at the prices indicated, as long as the supply lasts. In f F Fey: of 
ordering, simply designate by alphabetical letter the | FOF aster IxXIng . . . po doco 
pamphlets desired, and enclose cash with your order. : When nuts are buried in “tight spots’ and | twister __ 
R ‘7. Gee enh Cescetion of the Bennet - ordinary wrenches won't get at them, try | SPOOLER.... 
od Split-Foot Machine’’, in five articles. If Snap-on Ferret units. These shallow. slen- CARD ROOM 
you have these machines you will want these dis- : . , FRAME .__... 
cussions. All five for 50 cents. - derized sockets and handles let you probe, | openmwa 
S (Straightening Needles for Full-Fashioned = ferret-like, into the trickiest places .. . hold PICKER. ... 
~ Machines’’ by B. D. Gaddy. A 6-page = . . 
article with illustrations showing how it is done. : those awkward-to-reach nuts with non-slip —e 
Price—20 cents. > grip and turn them out in a hurry. No other ' ab 
= | ‘*‘Eliminating ‘Washboard’ Effects in = wrenches can equal them MACHINE 
: Manufacturing Ringless MHosiery’’, by f , d 
: Henry W. Hoffman. A 4-page discussion for 20 : or convenience, speed, SHOPS AND 
cents. - and general utility. ~<sge teeadahe 
: U ‘‘Sizing Hosiery from Full-Fashioned Ma- : 
- chines’’ by B. D. Gaddy. A description 





: of a method found to be accurate and practical. Warehouse Stocks Carried in 
Price—20 cents. All Textile Districts 
Address Editorial Department WRITE FOR SPECIAL 


C O T T O N TEXTILE TOOL FOLDER 


Serving the Textile Industry 


GRANT BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. | | Snep-on Tools Corporation 
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WE PUT THEM TOGETHER 


—— 
oO 


CARDING ..-. 


Humidification 
allays static, re- 
duces waste and fly, 
speeds production. 
Reduces clinging 
and web breakage. 


ROVING snco 


Humidification 
permits higher 
draft, greater speed, 
with lower twist, 
and maintained 
higher regain 
throughout the sub- 






Amco No. 4 Self- 
Cleaning Atomizer, 
proved in 5 years’ crit- 
ical service. Provides 
better spray, without 
drip or feathering. 
Automatically cleans 
air and water nozzles. 






Amco Ideal Sr. Hu- 
midifier, of large evap- 
oration capacity, called 
for under conditions of 
high heat demand. 
Motor-driven fan as- 
sures efficient distribu- 
tion of atomized spray. 














sequent processes. 











a 








SPINNING 4... 


Humidification 


reduces ends down, 









WEAVING Amco _ 
pnts” ae 


Humidification 
pays dividends at 


increases produc- 
tion, provides a 
stronger, more even 
yarn, better control 


ef yarn counts. 





Amco Ideal Jr. Hu- 
midifier .... Embodies 
the same high quality 
and the same design 
advantages as the Ideal 
Sr., with a capacity 
high enough for all 
average requirements. 















this earning point Amco Humidity Con- 
trol... . The brain 
and nerve center of the 
modern, completely 
automatic Amco 
Humidification System. 
Sensitive, reliable, un- 
affected by tempera- 
ture changes. 























of the mill; by im- 
proving quality and 
reducing seconds, 











© ccdiine roving, spinning, weaving — 
adequate humidification, 2zutomatically controlled 
within close limits, is as much a part of each process as 
the machinery itself! Let the Amco Engineer show you 
how each process can be surrounded with ‘‘Money- 
Making Air.’? American Moistening Co., Providence, 
R. I. * Boston, Mass. * Atlanta, Ga. * Charlotte, N. C. 


AMCO HUMIDIFICATION 








TAKE YOUR TEXTILE HUMIDIFICATION JOB TO THE TEXTILE HUMIDIFICATION SPECIALIST. 

















Sodium Hydrosulphite Conc. tops the 
preferred list for general adaptability. 
A LEADER in Vat Color dyeing and 
stripping of silk, cotton or rayon fabrics. 
Standard in quality, uniform in strength, 


VATROLITE is quickly and completely 
soluble, free from dust and of the ut- 


VATROLITE* 


, 





| . 
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most stability. 


DISCOLITE* Sodium Sulphoxylate Formcldehyde. 
A printing hydrosulphite ofthe smooth- 


est running qualities in Vat Color or 
Discharge Printing. Notably free of 
impurities and produces WHITEST 


whites on any fabric. 


PAROLITE* soluble Zinc Sulphoxylate Formalde- 
hyde. A water-soluble Stripping 


Agent for woolen and acetate ma- 
terials. Its reliability is proven in use 
where colors are not easily stripped. 


These products have earned 
No undesirable residue is left in the 


their way to foremost! favor 
emong authorities on Vat goods. 


Color dyeing, stripping and STRIPPING AGENTS of many other types are 


discharge printing. 
e Dependable because of uni- available for specialty 


form purity of composition, : 
strength and adaptability requirement. 


they give definite assurance 
of finest fabric output. Today is not too soon to compare the 


Features of this Line by actual test! 


ROYCE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chemical Manufactucecs 
CARLTON HILL NEW JERSEY 





* REG. U.S. 
PAT. OFF. 





COTTON—Serving the Textile Industries—March, 1940 
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